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Preface 


William Heale (1609) averred: “‘No lions rage against the lioness; 
\he tiger to the tigress is not fierce; no eagles to their fellow birds 
)ppress: the hawk does not the hawk with talons pierce; all couples 


live in love by nature’s law. Why should not man and wife do this and 
more?” 


It is to correct the focus with issues and themes about women, 
on women and of women an historical account of women in society 
from pre-historic to present day has been attempted in this study. On 
the basis of historical account presented on women, it is the avowed 
desire of the authors as how it would help resolve problems of women 


and enable their empowerment. We may feel honoured if our desire 
is fulfilled. 


In this project, we have worked hard for four years. We owe 
a lot to institutions and individuals without whose help this endeavour 
would not have been fructified. The Connemara Public Library, 
Chennai, Tamil Nadu Archives and Historical Research, Chennai, 
Tamil Nadu State Secretariat Library, Chennai, Madras University 
Library, Chennai, Gandhi Museum, Madurai, Dr.T.P.M. Library, 
Madurai Kamaraj University, Mother Teresa Women’s University, 
Library at Kodaikanal and Madurai, Alagappa University Library, 
Karaikudi, Theosophical Society Library Adayar, Maraimalai Adigal 
Library, Chennai, Periyar Rationalist Library and Research Centre, 
Chennai and Library, A.P.A. College for Women deserve our 
appreciation with due acknowledgement for having made us get easy 
access to different sources of information available with them. 


B.S.Chandrababu: I express my sincere thanks to Dr.Mrs. 
L.Thilagavthi, one of my studious students with whom I have got the 
opportunity to work for this.study. I wish to thank for the help and 
support given by my wife Mrs.Indira Chandrababu and my daughter 
Ms.B.S.C.Sreelekha in this work. In particular, I remain grateful to 
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my daughter, who spent much of her ime and energy in improvi 
; “ing 
the script of the study. 


L.Thilagavathi: | consider this a golden opportunity to woe 
rofessor B.S.Chandrababu who always remain: , 
all my academic efforts. 


Nay aver 


along with my P 
source of inspiration In 

My heartfelt thanks are to my parents, husband 
Thiru.A.Balakrishnan, my daughter Selvi.B.Nivethiga, my aunty 
Thirumathi. Sulochana, my brother Thiru.L.Gnanasekaran and sister 
Mrs. Annapoorani for patiently enduring the long hours and pressures 
that accompany such an effort and for their specific encouragement 
and understanding. 

We are bound to thank Thiru.J.Balasubramanian for this 
computing assistance. 

The Bharathi Puthakalayam Publisher, Chennai, within a short 


period brought out this book beautifully for which kind of work we 
are thankful to Thiru. Nagarajan and his dedicated staff. 


Madurai-21 B.S.Chandrababu 
8.3.09 L.Thilagavathi 
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Introduction 


“The human life began a million or more years ago and that 
subhuman or hominid forms preceded mankind’s evolution into Homo 
sapiens’. 


In the settled society that evolved later, first the means of 
production were communally owned and every member of the 
community was provided for on an equal basis with all others. Such 
was the primitive society. The primitive society in fact, was collectivist, 
equalitarian and democratic, or the fact that it was matriarchal, with 
women occupying influential and respected positions in the community. 
“During the period when men were occupied as full-time hunters 
and warriors, women developed most of the basic tools, skills and 
techniques at the base of social advancement. From food collecting 
they moved on to simple horticulture and then to agriculture. Out of 
ereat variety of crafts they practiced, which included pot-making, 
leather making, textile-making, house-building etc. They developed 
the rudiments of botany, chemistry, medicine and other branches of 
scientific knowledge. 


Thus women were not only the first industrial workers and 
farmers but also developed their minds and intellects through their 
varieties of work so that they became the prime educators, passing 
on their skills and cultural heritage to new generations of producers. 


Equally upsetting was the evidence that the f: ather-family, which 
we were told has existed forever, had actually arrived late in history, 
- and its origin was coincident with the change from the matriarchal to 
the patriarchal social order. According to Evelyn Reed,” as a “home- 
body”, women is of course, socially speaking, a “nobody”, the “second 
sex”, while the men who are foremost in economic, political, and 
intellectual life are the superior sex”. According to this patriarchal 
propaganda, the maternal functions of women are used fo justify the 
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inequalities between the sexes in our society and the degraded position 
occupied by women. In view of this, the “women question” does not 
involve a minority group; women represent half the human species. 


Women - Term defined 


According to Aristotle, the female is a female by virtue of a 
lack of certain qualities. A woman is a defective man. We should 
look on the female as being as it were a deformity, though one which 
occurs in the ordinary course of nature. The woman has a deliberate 
faculty but it is without authority. The male is by nature superior and 
the female inferior, the one rules and the other is ruled. 


Manu says killing a woman, like the drinking of liquor is only a 
minor offence. Eventhough a husband be destitute of virtue and 
seeks pleasure elsewhere, he must be worshipped as God. 


Thomas Aquinas says, “Form is masculine and matter 
feminine. God made woman to be a helper in procreation for man 
because women’s power of reasoning is less than a man’s”, 


Rousseau, a French philosopher wrote “ Nature has declared 
that woman, both for herself and her children should be at the mercy 
of man’s judgement”. These observations of men suffer from myopic 
vision and they did not consider females as equals with men as co- 
producers and co-consumers in any society. 


Women studies 


“Women Studies” is basically an area of study of about women 
in society, their problems, issues and solution to their problems and 
suggesting strategies for their development, in any given country or 
at the global, because, basically, their role and concerns have been 
universal. 


Some feminists have given a few definitions in this regard. 
According to Ann Oakley, “Women Studies starts whenever women 
are absent”, Hunter opines: ‘Women Studies is both a complement 
and correction to established disciplines and a new academic discipline 
of its own” The University Grants Commission, New Delhi has 
Claborated its understanding thus: “Women’s Studies should not be 
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narrowly defined as studies about women OF information about 
women... Women’s Studies is the pursuit of a more comprehensive, 
critical and balanced understand of social reality.” Boxer views, 
“Women’s Studies was founded to promote and sustain the educational 
strategy as a breakthrough in consciousness and knowledge that 


would transform individuals, institutions, relationships and ultimately 
the whole of society”. 


Lack of “Women’s Studies” assumes importance for its 
projection at the earliest, because it is about half of the total population 
of the world. It can be understood as “the study of women placing 
the own experiences of women as the centre of the process”. It 
focuses on women’s experiences in providing observations and 
assumptions for establishing women’s reality. Further, it is also a study 
on the gender relations with respect to social, cultural, political, 
educational and cultural statuses attributed to women in any society. 
In the process its explores the power relations between men and 
women approved by the social structures of records contradictions 
between the general and society. Perception about women and 
women’s reality and discusses about women’s development and 
empowerment and the about agencies involved in this work. 


Women’s Studies is ‘programme’ which is responsible for 
providing an education enabling a person to function as a feminist 
professional in a society. It possesses a distinct perspective and 
deals with distinct issues and goals, which are being formulated 
continuously debated, revised and reformulated. Victoria Robison 
says that Women’s Studies aim at effecting a personal, educational 
and political revolution both at the individual and structural levels. It 
counteracts with the traditional subjects and researches on the ideas 
about and for women by insisting that women’s experiences should 
be included within the classrooms. Consciousness raising is the prime 
aspect of “women studies” in every context through the identification 
of feminist views. It provides a coherent knowledge and change on 
women. It isan exciting process and a challenging one for those who 
_ attempt to bring out these changes. 


“Women’s Studies” perspectives in other words are also called 
as “feministic perspectives”. They lay emphasis on the placing of 
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womett’s own experiences in the centre of process. Women’s Studies 
is an evolving area of study recently in the university curriculum. It 
has gradually moved from the margins and becoming mainstream 
only very recently. It has also gained academic respeciability and 
status within the universities. It is time to experience a rapid growth 
of “Women’s Studies” courses at different levels. 


“Women Studies” is concerned with marginalisation of socially 
disadvantaged women like the scheduled caste, tribes, working women, 
destitute, ete. stands in Opposition to the prioritising of advantaged 
women’s needs and experiences. It reveals the existence of a diverse 
tradition of women of oppressed communities and sections. It explores 
the status of women, discrimination experienced by women in public 
and private lives respectively as well as gender bias, 


At the beginning the Study and research on women began 
with aname Female Studies which changed to Women’s Studies 
through Feminist Studies and later as terminology which was under 
debate for sometime. It is marked by diversity in aim, contents and 
style, but with a double purpose of exposing and redressing the 
oppression of women. It has developed in a situation of combating 
the institutional hierarchy and professional seclusion of women in 
Universities and colleges. It has developed as a new discipline by 
drawing from various fields of knowled ge both to challenge established 
ideas and to work out new ones. The central problem here is 
developing a “women studies” methodology otherwise called 
Feminist Research Methodology. “Women studies” through its 
feminist research is directly a-strategy for institutional chan ge and 
more specially an attack on sexist scholarship and teaching possibly 
because feminist activity gave birth to women’s studies. It was used 
aS an academic arm of women’s liberation. “Women Studies” 
marshals new feminist scholarship from various disciplines and also 
develops anew line of inquiry. 


The purpose of “Women’s Studies” is two fold: to expose the 
Oppression of women to the world: and to redress this oppression 
through all possible ways, A number of Strategies and techniques 
were adopted in the teaching of women’s studies, which were 
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borrowed from the women’s movements. They are circular 
arrangement of chairs, periodic small group sessions, use of first 
names for instructors as well as students, assignments that required 
journal keeping, reflection papers, co-operative projects and collective 
modes of teaching with student participation. 


“Women Studies” was considered to be an educational 
‘nnovation contributed vitally by the women’s movement. It provides 
missing information about humans. It contributes to the discovery of 
series of misconceptions about human, particularly women. It raises 
the questions about a distorted perspective of one sex involving the 
misunderstanding of other sex. It is developed as a new discipline 
by formulating more questions, fielding new concepts, new theories 
and new research methods. It tries to solve particular problems in a 
useful and appropriate way by drawing from different discipline. As 
an emerging discipline, it begins to identify its own needs for special 
methods and to diverge from traditional approaches wherever 
necessary. 


Objectives of Women Studies 
The objectives of the women’s Studies are as follows: 
iy) Removalof women’s invisibility in knowledge and action; 
ii) highlighting women - specific problems, 
iii) Redressal of inequality, injustice and oppression. 


iv) changing women’s aspiration based on positive self-image, 
self-confidence and sense of worth. 


v) creating new options for women and make them change 
agents. 


The term “Women Studies” although found its significance in 
the context of women’s development and empowerment not only 
provide a negative connotation to the fundamental disciplinarians, but 
also enlightened the women collectives to fight against gender 
discrimination, gender inequality and gender injustice. Later, as the 
feminist ideologies got advanced, it underwent a lot of modifications 
in terms of goals, i.e., from liberal to radical through Marxist and 
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socialist feminism, The underlying gender issues are responsible for 
the discrimination between male and female, men and women and 
between boys and girls. It is realised that si multaneous comparison 
between male and female statuses and relationship alone will bring 
out the intensity of gender d iscrimination and gender inequality, In 
simple terms, women’s development, discrimination and problems 
should be analysed in relation to the same pertaining to men. Such 
an approach that speaks for ‘women in reference to men’ is the 
basic core of gender studies. Thus there is a shift, in the approach 
and analysis of women issues, taken place from “women studies” to 
“gender studies” all over the countries and India is no exception to 
this. 


The goals of “women studies” are making aware of women’s 
situations i.e. women’s relation to men, the world as well as the 
nature of women’s oppression and discrimination and to become a 
powerful agent of changing the situations of women, 


Importance of Women Studies 


“Women’s Studies” hag or; ginated with the recognition that 
women remain to be invisible in all areas of knowledge. From the 
early 1980’s feminists had attempted to explain the necessity and 
need for women’s studies. The setting up of women’s study 
programmes and characterising its activities had been entitled witha 
recognition of women’s invisibility in all areas of knowledge. Inspite 
of the political and economic conditions being hostile, women’s studies 
had emerged as a formal area of study first in the United States of 
America during 1960’s and then Slowly in the Great Britain between 
[960 and 1970 - Since then women’s Studies courses have been set 
up within the context of higher education and adult education. The 
University of Kent was the first university to offer a past graduate 
course in women studies ie, M.A. women Studies in 1980, followed 
gradually by other programmes in women’s studies in Britain. Now 
it is established in various degrees in countries like North and South 
America, Europe, Australia, New Zealand, Asia and the Arab world. 
Such courses, offered in any degree course had faced problems like 
under funding, opposition by men and prejudiced views against women 
studies. 
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Women Studies Developments 


“Women Studies” offer a new opportunity to students and 
scholars to redefine themselves and their experiences in the world. 
Through “Women Studies” the contemporary feminism aims at 
destroying the sexual stereotypes bequeathed by 19" century male 
academics. 


The growth and development of women’s studies can be traced 
under three phases. In the early and mid 19th century, the first phase 
of women’s struggle represented the proponents of improving female 
education, accepted cultural assumptions about women’s nature and 
demanded a higher education appropriate as a moral teacher. Second 
phase stressed on the identity of male and female intellectual capacity 
and calling for access to the standard of courses of study that are 
labeled as men’s curriculum. Third phase challenged the male 
hegemony using the content of traditional courses and substance of 
knowledge itself. American women’s struggle for education in the 
third phase represented by women studies. American women's 
struggle for education in the third phase represented by “women 
studies”. 


Women Studies in Indian Context 


In the India context, initially “women studies” centred on the 
activist element dealing with formation of organisations leading to 
social legislation and social change. This led to an understanding of 
the place of women in our society. It built up an awareness of the 
social processes that enhance others that inhibit women’s potentialities. 


The next phase centred on gaining acceptance for academic 
courses. “Women Studies” did not enter the mainstream curriculum 
until the 1970’s because it was assumed that as education 
opportunities were free and open to all women did not have special 
problems and that the visible gaps in women’s progress was due to 
the defects in the implementation of existing provisions. “Women 
studies” arose out of a need to improve the position of women. The 
academic courses dealt with the discrimination faced by women both 
historically and structuraliy. These discrimination which at first were 
acceptable gradually became not acceptable. The purpose of 
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incorporating topics on women in various disciplines was to provide 
a critical too] in examining society which was so far biased towards 
men, It was also to enrich the discipline by examining and redefining 
the conceptual framework in order to accommodate women’s 
experience. 


The next phase was the study of various academic study areas 
and what they tell about women, their capabilities and 
accomplishments. The revelation was the neglect of women and 
misrepresentation. An examination of some of the disciplines 
approached was made and it sought to uncover gaps, inadequacies 
and biases. “Women Studies” did not just focus on women but it was 
used as a tool to examine society which has so far been biased towards 
men. 


Feminist writing encouraged enquiry about women in areas 
where very little was known. [t attempt to give women their due 
share in the developmental process. “Women studies” through feminist 
writing is attempting to establish non-sexist orientations (school text 
books} in specific disciplines and in encouraging a considerable amount 
of interdisciplinary research. Efforts are directed towards the 
validation of women’s experiences and reassessment of their status. 
Numerous work in various disciplines form the basis of our knowledge 
about women and offer new insights and interdisciplinary approaches. 
Thus “women studies” adds the women’s perspective to our 
understanding of human events and human behaviour. An essential 
goal of “women studies” is to change the society and its values and 
to help women to establish their status as complimentary to that of 
women, 


For more than three decades now, the world’s attention is getting 
increasingly focused on the status and conditions of women. This is 
both a scholarly and a political task and the curriculum and faculty 
are defined and chosen to understand the world and to change it. 


In India too, such activities got fillip with the U.N. Declaration 
of the World conference of International Women’s year at Mexico in 
1975 and the publication of the Status of Women Committees (1971- 
(974) Report in 1975, The Report saw the beginning of a whole lot 
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of activities, both by public minded organisations as well as government 
agencies, to understand and analyse the suppressed status of women, 
to trace its origin and manifestations, and to struggle with measures 
for remedying it. One major field of activity identified in the context 
was education, both towards increasing women’s literacy and 
knowledge, as well as education on women’s concern and social 
position. This has come to be known as “women studies”. 


The UNESCO Meeting of Experts on Women Studies and 
Secial Sciences in Asia held in New Delhi in October 1982 defined 
“women studies” interms of the objectives that such studies sought 
to achieve as: Ci} to promote better and balanced understanding of 
our societies and how they are responding to the process of change 
to contribute to the pursuit of human rights: (ii) to assist both men 
and women in understanding, recognising and giving due importance 
to the roles actually played by women and men; (ili) to investigate the 
causes of disparity, analysing structural factors in addition to attitudinal 
and cultural factors and (iv) to empower women in their struggle for 
equality and for an effective presence in all areas of society and 
development and to render invisible women visible and in particular 
the women of the most underprivileged strata. These objectives were 
further developed by the Indian scholars. 


The University Grants Commission has made clear-cut 
instructions about the formation of'an Advisory Committee in all the 
Women’s Studies centres with the representatives from the Ministry 
of Women and Child Development and with a UGC’s nominee. This 
Advisory Committee of each centre can hold meetings annually to 
ensure the usefulness and relevance of work done by respective 
centres and to review the functioning of the faculty in the centres. 
Thus the establishment of Women’s Studies Centres was sanctioned 


by the UGC as a special scheme of learning since the 8th plan period 
in the Universities. 


The University Grants Commission, an academic body of higher 
education, has laid its thrust on women’s/gender studies in the [X, X 
and XI] - five year plans. It encouraged universities and colleges to 
come forward with proposals for setting up of Women’s Studies 
Centres cells enc the introduction of “women studies” curriculum at 
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all levels with the following goals (i) making aware of women’s 
situations i.e., women’s relation to men, as weil as the nature of 
women’s oppression and discrimination (ii) becoming a powerful agent 
of changing the situation of women. 


Women’s Studies Centres have become a part of the University 
system, in most of the universities across the country. They have 
been initiated gender perspectives in several areas by playing 
successfully an interventionist role. Teaching, training, research, action, 
field work, extension as well as dissemination of knowledge are major 
direction of activities envisaged through women’s studies programmes. 


The UGC has laid certain activities to be filled by Women’s 
Studies Centres within their region subject to the availability of 
infrastructural and other administrative facilities available to them. 
Those activities expected to be performed by Women’s Studies 
Centres are; offering short term courses focusing on special issues 
of women one or more in a year for identified groups such as GO. 
and NGO functionaries and academicians of various fields, organising 
workshops and seminars for a duration of 2-3 days of women specific 
issues, undertaking research activities, developing library and engaging 
in introducing interdisciplinary approaches to the traditional disciplines 
- history, economics, sociology, literature and the like. 


Irrespective of its administrative structural differences, almost 
all institutions have been involved more or less in similar activities 
pertaining to women’s cause. These are engaged on nearly 20 kinds 
of activities thus following more or less a similar pattern of programmes 
all over the country. 


Indeed these centres are influenced by the source of funding 
a major determinant of their activities. Around 34 women’s studies 
centres /cells are sponsored by the UGC, and the rest are established 
by the institutions without receiving UGC’s fund. 


The Educational policy has given specific direction of women’s 
studies programmes in Indian Universities. -There are fourfold 
dimensional activities perceived by the policy to be filled by the centre 
for women’s studies of the U niversity system. They are; Teaching, 
Research, Training and Extension. The centre for women studies 
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may be engaged directly at the implementation of programmes of 
governmental and non-governmental agencies. 


Feminism - Term Defined 


“Women Studies” derived its inspiration from “feminist 
perspectives”. Therefore, the meaning of “feminism” and the 
emergence of feminist ideology over the years need to be understood 
in this context. 


The word “feminism” is derived from the Latin word ‘Femina’ 
which means ‘Women’. Originally ‘Feminism’ meant ‘having the 
qualities of the female’. Feminism has always existed as long as 
women have resisted subordination. Collectively, consciously or halt- 
consciously Feminism is pluralistic. It is convinced of the oppression 
of women. It attempts to find out the reasons of oppression. It 
analyses means to achieve women’s libe ration. It may be a perspective 
a world view a political theory, a spiritual focus and a kind of activism. 
The term feminism has several meanings and changes according to 
time and place. It is based on concrete realities and levels of 
consciousness, perceptions and actions both historically and culturally. 


D.H.Lawrence says that ‘Man is willing to accept woman as 
an equal, as a man in skirts, as an angel, a devil, a baby-face, a 
machine, an instrument, a bosom, a womb, a pair of legs, a servant, 
an encyclopedia, an ideal or an obscenity, the one thing he won't 
accept her, is a human being, a real human being of the feminine 
sex”, Donna Howx Gurst and Suemorrow defines that “Feminism” 
has only working definition since it Is a dynamic, constantly changing 
ideology with many aspects. Feminism 1s a call to action. It can 


never be simply a belief system. 


Cheris Karmarae and Paula A. Treicmler in Feminist Dictionary 
interprets that “Feminism may be defined as a movement seeking 
the reorganisation of the world upon a basis of sex-equality in all 
human relations, a movement which would reject every differentiation 
between individuals. upon the ground of sex would abolish all sex 
privileges and sex burdens, and would strive to set up the recognition 
of the common humanity of woman and man as the foundation of 


low and custom. 
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Charlotte Bunch observes that “Ferninism is an entire world 
view not just a laundry list of women’s issues. Feminist theory provides 
a basis for understanding every area of our lives, and a feminist 
perspective can affect the world politically, culturally, economically 
and spiritually. 


Barbara Smith views, “Feminism” as the most potentially 
threatening movement that examines the way women live, the way 
women treat each other and the way women believe by questioning 
the basic assumption about the existence of women based on several 
identities which determine all and which is used as rationale for 
power relationship between and women. 


According to Nancy Hartsock, “Feminism is again a mode of 
analysis and the method of approaching life and quality relating to 
women”, 


Devaki Jain views that ‘Feminism is a force that is generated 
out of women’s unity. It pressurises a society to accept and 
accommodate femaleness as equals”. 


Bell Hooks opines that Feminism a commitment towards 
eradicating the ideology of male domination on various levels namely 
sex, race and class that permeates western culture. 


‘Feminism as a movement of women to seeking the 
reorganisation in all human relationships’ says Willington Greig. 


According to Raymond and Jasica, “Feminism is viewed as a 
powerful homeopathic remedy that goes beyond the symptoms 
towards the deeper causes of women’s troubles”. The troubles of 
women are those problems caused by the imbalance between 
masculine and feminine energies that are manifested in the ills of 
patriarchy. 


Nawalet Saadavi defines ferninism as a revolutionary thought 
where one examines all aspects of women’s problems namely 
historical, sociological, economical and psychological aspects. She 
advocates the principle of opposing Imperialism, Zionism, feudalism 
and inequality between nations, sexes and classes, as the core of real 
feminism. 
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Joan Kally also opines feminism as a conscious stand in 
opposition to male defamation and mistreatment of women. 


Linda carry observes that in feminism gender is not the only 
or always the primary consideration in the struggle for women’s 
liberation. 


Feminism provides a major justification for the origin and 
development of “women studies”. “Women studies” can be 
understood as an academic manifestation of feminism. Feminism 
renders a support in the form of a commitment outside the academic 
community of women’s studies. 


It is an ideology, both preaching and practicing women’s 
liberation and equality added with attributes like Justice, 
indiscrimination, development and empowerment of women which 
have closer affinity to the discipline of “women studies”, hence 
otherwise called ‘feminist study’. 


Feminists reject the negative cultural images of women, 
assignment of socially established roles and statuses between male 
and female, supremacy of masculine qualities over feminine qualities, 
demanding an evaluation between male and female on its own merits. 
On the other hand feminism attempts to replace ignorance and fantasy 
with knowledge and reality. Thus collective efforts and shared goals 
are the core of feminism, that can be received from the collective 
consciousness raised through “women studies” and knowledge gained 
out of it. The theoretical knowledge of “women studies” provides a 
base for feminist activity in a society. , 


Characteristics of Feminism 


Bell Hooks an American literary critic opines that Feminism 
constitute a social, economic and political commitment to eradicating 
race, class and sexual domination and to re-organising society so 
that individual self-development takes precedence over imperialism, 
economic expansion and material desires. 


Notwithstanding its diversity feminism might be artcuiated as 
follows: 
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1) 


i) 


tt) 


iv) 


Feminism values women not for the work they could 
produce, the price they could bring, the services they could 
render or for their behaviour to externally imposed set of 
requirements. It values women in and of themselves, and 
for themselves as individuals and humans. 


Affirms the capacities of women to be strong, capable, 
intelligent, successful and ethical human being. 


Values of autonomy of women to develop the conditions 
that will enable them to control their political, social, 
economic and personal destinies. 


Rejects the practice of separating human qualities into two 
categories - one set for men and one for women. It 
recognizes that all characteristics appear in either sex and 
each of them be evaluated on its own merit. 


Understands that the majority of beliefs and attitudes 
regarding women are based on myth, ignorance, and fear. 
They are to be replaced with reality in knowledge, 


Points out that for centuries the traditionally ascribed, 
masculine characteristics of aggression, power and 
competition have been regarded as good and desirable, 
creating concrete instances of oppression. In the face of 
denial, women have cultivated qualities and many of them 
like compassion, tenderness and nurturance are precious 
and unique. 


Feminism emerged as a mighty instrument in the hands of 
women to achieve their independence. It made a fervent cali to 4 
vast army of poverty-stricken women who became the prisoner of 
their sex by educating themselves and turn them to be well-equipped 
for some lucrative job so that they could stand on their own feet. 
The women feminists made an effective appeal to the people and 
the government that women, like men, must have a fair play in the 
realm of work, self-determination and self-support. 


It also means a doctrine advocating social and political rights 
of women equal to those of men. 
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Besides feminism also means belief in the necessity of large 
scale social change to increase the power of women who have for 
long suffered oppression. The consciousness of it in the later half of 
the nineteenth century gave birth to feminism. Feminism also intended 
to change the role of the educational institutions and the trend of the 
job-market. Feminism is an organised attempt of women to grow, to 
accept responsibilities of life and to outgrow the traditional 
characteristics of childhood. 


Thus feminism is a movement arose to ascertain the interests 
of women asa sex. It is a humanistic concern demanding to restore 
the half of the humanity i.e. women and its rightful place in a society, 
making a plea for recognition of the shared destiny of men and 
women. 


Various Theories of Feminism 


Feminism differed on the basis of ideological differences, which 
became global feminist ideologies accepted by women of the whole 
world, The chronicle of political feminism since 1848 is one of 
recurring difficulties and distresses. Unlike the U.S. Civil Rights 
leaders, the feminists had to face resistance from their own 
constituencies time and again. They differed sharply on theories and 
aims, tactics and ideology, and in social and political orientation out of 
which emerged different theories propounded by different schools of 
thought. 


Present inferior position of women is the result of socio-cultural 
arrangement of the two sexes based on power and privileges. Such 
a perspective is also central to the formation of women’s liberation 
movement. Social scientists and women activists both accept the 
main postulate that women is not biologically inferior and her lower 
status to that of man is man-made. 


However, their approach to the cause of women’s liberation 
differs. These approaches have resulted in the formulation of different 
perspectives to explain how women’s position were relegated to a 
lower status in the course of development of civilization. 


Broadly speaking there are various theories. There are also 
different segments of feminism, which become separated and hardest 
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against each other. These were conservative feminism, liberal 
feminism, moderate feminism, capitalist feminism, Marxist feminism, 
socialist feminism, black feminism, cultural feminism, Lesbian 
feminism, Eco-feminism, Existenttalist Feminism, white feminism, 
Bohimian Feminism, Romantic feminism, Ultra-sensitive feminism, 
Anarchist Feminism, Domestic Feminism, philosophical feminism, 
spiritual feminism, soft feminism, Periyar feminism, Ambedkar 
feminism, Dalit Feminism and so on. With the exception of last three 
feminist theories of Indian Origin and specifically suited to Indian 
situation, a]! the other theories of feminism have been of western 
country-born. However, they are all aimed at liberating women from 
male-chauvinistic socially and emphasized the need to treat women 
on par with men and equally in everything that is concerned with 
society. 


Listing out the Studies : A Review of Literature 


Eventhough both male and female scholars of both Indian and 
European origin have taken efforts to give focus on Indian women 
prior to Independence, a significant number of contributors taking up 
the cause of women and highlighting their role in the past and the 
present have come to the fore only after independence. Indian 
women in particular as contributors take the credit of writing more 
about women during the period. Despite certain inadequacies and 
certain limitations from which post-Independence scholars have 
experienced, their efforts to explore the multi-faceted roles of women 
in both matrilineal and patrilineal societies have been achieved with 
success. This also clearly indicate increasing consciousness among 
men and women scholars to take up the cause of women as 
contributor to human development and as a collaborator of their male 
counerpart, 


Reverend J.Cormackam’s Accounts of Abolition of female 
infanticide in India (London:1915), an ante-dated work forewarns 
the incidence of female mfanticide and.foeticide in modern India, 
particularly in our nearest region. 


For the first time, howsoever inadequate and sparsely biased it 
may be, A.S.Altekar’s The position of Woman in Hindu civilization 
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— From pre-historic Times to the present Day (Benaras: 1956) brings 
into focus the women in society as baby, gir], lady, woman, wife and 
mother in Hindu families. 


A collection of articles contributed by women activists brought 
out by the publications division, Govt. of India under the title Women 
Of India (1958) and edited by Jara Ali Baig potrays the contribution 
made by a select few women to culture and development prior to 
independence and later. 


Yet another important addition to “Women Studies Histography” 
is, Golden Jubilee celebration Souvenir to commemorate Women’s 
Indian Association (1917 — 1967) (Madras :1967). Fifty years of 
passive struggles of women’s Indian Association to secure genuine 
rights for women across the country have been proudly recalled in 
this work. 


The Position of Women in India edited by Kamla Bhagin 
(Srinagar; 1972) gives a graphic description of Women’s plight, distress, 
and discrimination in Indian society and the government’s efforts to 
address their problems in post-independence India. 


M.Subramaniam in The Tonsure of Hindu Widows (1973) 
describes the plight of Hindu widows in a caste-ridden tradition and 
superstition bound Hindu society. The scholar decries the injustice 
done to Hindu Widows with the sanction of religion. 


Kiran Devandra and C.Chakrapani along with S. Vijayakumar 
have done good attempts on titles Changing Status of Women in 
India (New Delhi :1984) and Changing Status and Role of Women 
in Indian Society (New Delhi :1994) respectively. They have worked 
on similar themes and have thrown light on women’s invisible role in 
the development of Indian society which for no fault of them go 
unnoticed and other issues in which women’s awareness was a 
necessity. Also with same concern and with similar issues and themes, 
both Meera Desai and Usha Thaakar have jointly attempted a study 
on Women in Indian Society (New Delhi :2001) 


Saraj Gulati on Women and Society (Northern india in 11th 
and 12th centuries) (Delhi: 1985} makes an analysis of the process 
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of evolution in the degradation of women mostly started after Vedic 
times. This is the doctoral thesis of the author. She presents a vivid 
and detailed account of various socio-cultural and economic aspects 
of women’s position during | 1th and 12th centuries in the north Indian 
societies. This work has got a relevance to the twentieth century 
Indians as well. 


Kamala Gupta’s Social Status of Hindu Women in Northern 
india (New Delhi: 1987) in a well researched work based on 
exhaustive use of sources of evidences available in different languages. 
The scholar in her monumental study has analysed in detail, the social 
status of Hindu women during the five centuries of Muslim regime 
right from the rule of Qutb-in-Ibek to that of Auren gazeb the last of 
the great Mughals - The scholar in her work has successfully brought 
to light the most important and striking life-styles of the Hindu women 
in society which was greatly moulded by profound impact of Muslim 
society and culture which are both good and bad. 


Rehana Ghadai Ali has edited a thought provoking collection 
of articles contributed by 21 scholars belonging to the disciplines of 
Anthropology, Psychology and Sociology under the catching title 
Women in Indian Society (New Delhi: 1988). The authors in their 
articles critically examined the various roles ascribed to women in 
the context of changing post-independent Indian society. The role of 
tradition and myth in enslaving women and the violence unleashed 
against a women’s person and personhood have been covered in this 
work. Besides, the way the women have been portrayed in Films 
and Television have been narrated by one of the contributors in the 
work. Infact, the contributors provide a coherent analysis and fresh 
perspectives concerning the issues and problems that affect women’s 
lives in modern India. 


Women in Colonial India (Bombay: 1989) is an excellent 
work edited by J.Krishnamoorthi. With a very good introduction 
offered by the editor, nine foreign and Indian scholars have contributed 
their well-researched articles touching upon women’s issues in colonial 
India, like Hindu widows’ remarriage, female infanticide, caste in 
relation to women, elite women development, property rights of Muslim 
women, social welfare measures for women workers, the harassment 
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of women in Fiji plantations, the invisible status of women and elite 
women’s groups and elections in colonial India. The scholar’s 
contribution to the theme that laid stress on women in transition and 
how they were encountered with societal discrimination deserve 
appreciation. 


Vijay Kaushik and Bela Rani Sharma have in Indian Women 
Through the Ages (New Delhi: 1998) dealt with Indian women of 
different faith through the ages. Infact all religions of Indian born 
and Islam and Christianity, love and respect, the essential attributes 
of both men and women. But the scholar’s ignorance of this fact, 
resulted in presenting women issues in a biased format. However 
their accounts about women’s educational status and Indian women 
during freedom movement are historically important. 


Mrs. S.K. Pandit noted for her eco-feminist activities has done 
consciously as a woman has done a good study on Women in Society 
(Delhi: 1998). The scholar makes a critical examination of the position 
of Indian women by identifying some of the core issues like working 
women, marriage, education, women movements and women and 
law in the context of appealing to the new governmental leadership 
to adopt more positive steps to raise the status of women inthe modern 
society. 


Uma Shankar Jha, Arathi Mehta and Latika Menon have jointly 
edited the triple volumes under the Status of Indian Women (New 
Delhi: 1998). In these volumes the scholars have touched upon the 
colonial background to the position of present women after 
independence. In the first volume the scholars deal with gender 
discrimination and economic issues. They give a critical account of 
women participation in politics and politicalisation of women issues 
in the second volume. Further they have dealt with social theories of 
womenhood in India in the third volume. These volumes serve us as 
important reference work to study about the status of women in 
post-independent India. 


Sakuntaia Devi in her study on Tradition and Modernity 
Among Indian Women (Jaipur: 1993) examines the role of Indian 
women in ancient, medieval and modern periods of indian tustary. 
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Her giving credit to the dynamic role played by women in ancient 
India gives the reader a benefit of doubt. Likewise attributing several 
evils to the Muslim period, she has not brought to light some of the 
benefits accrued from the emergence of composite culture. 


R.S. Tripathi and R.P. Tiwari had jointly undertaken a study on 
Perspectives on Indian Women (New Delhi: 1999). The authors 
have identified some of the problems of women which are mostly 
inherited from the past. They brought to light some of the welfare 
measures of the Government of India to uplift women, but they 
record their dismay at the manner in which those welfare measures 
have not benefited the beneficiaries in the post-independent India. 


Yet another study of significance on the same theme edited by 
Nawaz B.Mody titled Women in India’s Freedom Struggle (Mumbai: 
2000) contains a number of articles contributed by scholars who have 
achieved some expertise in this field of study. Though there is less 
focus on South Indian Women, there is an interesting article contributed 
by Abhinaya Gaikwad on “Dalit Women’s partici pation in India’s 
Freedom Struggle” which again centres on Maharashtra and a few 
women of northern India. 


5.R.Bakshi and Kiranbala give a graphic description of the 
role played by Indian women in the freedom struggle. In their work 
entitled Social Status and Role of Women (New Delhi: 2000), the 
contributors have not taken the risk of highlightin g the social status 
and role of women at the gross roots, hence textual in nature. 


Anita Banerji and Raj Kumar Sen in their edited work entitled 
Women and Economic Development (New Delhi: 2000) have 
included about 33 articles contributed by scholars of repute on various 
aspects of the theme, The various contributors have successfully 
analysed in detail women’s participation in education, social life, 
industrialisation, science and technology, employment as well as in 
politics and as how they contributed to the general economic 
development of India which could never lag behind men. 


Abha Avastht and A.K.Srivastava have jointly edited a path 
breaking work entitled Modernity, Feminism and Women 
Empowerment, Seventeen scholars in this work provide a panoramic 
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view of development of women, debate, discern and dissect lacunae 
and loopholes in the rationality and arguments raised and finally offer 
view points to make women development meaningful, satisfying and 
sustainable in social and cultural sense. In brief, they discuss and 
dilate upon the diverse dimensions of feminism debate in ways they 
consider relevant”. All the contributors including the editors have 
tried to provide a new meaning for Indian feminism which ts the 
product of modernism in relation to the extant western feministic 
ideas and theories. 


M.g.Chitkara’s Women and Social Transformation (New 
Delhi: 2001) is a welcome addition to women studies. The scholar in 
his work try to project women as a spiritual and material mix that 
really contributes to the nation’s development. The scholar recognises 
the role of women as an important resource in the national 
development. He justifies his hypothesis by bringing into focus, some 
of the illustrations in the past and present history. 


Raj Kumar, Rameshwari Devi and Romila Fruthi have jointly 
edited a voluminous work entitled, Women and the Indian Freedom 
Struggle (in seven volumes) (Jaipur: 2001). The scholars have taken 
pain over projecting the role played by women in the freedom struggle 
across India. This is a valuable addition to women studies and 
women’s participation in the freedom struggle of India. The scholars 
in their volumes brought to light the idea that without the participation 
of women in the freedom struggle would have lacked its full vigour. 


Md. Mastan Vali’s Women and Politics (New Delhi: 2002) 
provides a cursory account on the role of Indian women in politics at 
different levels during post-independent era. Though the scholar 
makes certain sweeping generalisations and the glory of women 
politicians on the sidelines he could not analyse the anatomy of their 
inabilities as politicians either during freedom struggle or later. 


Sushila Nayar and Kam!a Mankekar jointly edited a wonderful 
book titled, Women Pioneers in India’ Renaissance (New Delhi: 
rpt 2002). Sixty seven articles written by eminent women of present 
day India have been compiled and presented in this volume. 
Painstakingly the editors have categorised the article contributors in 
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three headings such as “culture and society”, freedom and liberations”’ 
and making a “new India”, A comprehensive historical account of 
colonial and post-independent India, be ginning from Toru Dutt of 19th 
century and Usha Mehta who passed away in 1999, sixty seven 
personalities have been covered in this volume. 


Vyay Kaushik’s Women’s Movements and Human Rights 
(Jaipur: 2005) has tried to fill the void on women’s movements and 
human rights in India. A number of women movements in modern 
India and their laying emphasis on women in the family, political 
participation of women, rural studies, gender and education and 
empowerment of women have been focused in great detail by the 
scholar. 


In Tami] also a number of scholars have attempted Women 
Studies. Vandana Siva’s (Chennai 71994) is the need of the hour in 
the midst of environmental degradation. Rajam Krishnan’s Indiya 
Samudaya Varalatril Penmai (Tamil) (Feminity in Indian Social 
History) (Chennai: 1995) is a path-breaking study in “Women Studies” 
attempted by the scholar. She critically examines the role of myth, 
religion, puranas and other traditions and superstitions belief systems 
in enslaving women and scuttling their faculty of thinking since ancient 
times in Indian Society, 


Foremost among them all was Periyar E.V.Ramaswamy, the 
only male social revolutionary, who had devoted much of his time 
and energy, in liberating women from ill iteracy shakles of tradition 
and superstitious beliefs as also from their socio-economic dependence 
on men by means of consistent campaign and demonstration for wel] 
over sixty years in Tamilnadu. His speeches, writings and work have 
been compiled edited and published by the Dravidar Kazhagam in 
Tamil in two volumes in 2004. To all women associations and 
organizations and other movements and individual workers who are 
in the vanguard of Women’s emancipation these volumes would be 
an inspiration and guide-book for furtherin g the cause of woman with 
a commitment. 


Likewise academics and those who are concerned about 
women’s development and their liberty have been writing about 
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women. This shows that there is an increasing need to recognize 
women’s role in society along with their male counterparts. While 
doing so, the “Women Studies” have inevitably become an 
interdisciplinary issue or subject wherein the contributions of not only 
historians but also economists, sociologists, environmentalists, 
psychologists and others have been accommodated. 


Complementing this effort, in the absence of any Comprehensive 
study about the women in society in ancient, medieval and 
contemporary Indian historical process and the transition, issues 
pertaining to women’s role and development in any single book, and 
to fill up the void an attempt to present a study on those times, has 
been attempted in this study. The struggles of women in power elite 
women and the grassroots women have been given more focus in 
this study. 


Universe of Study 


In the absence of any study covering the present geographical 
portion of the whole of India, the present study tries to accommodate 
and include as far as possible the multi-linguistic, multi-religious and 
multi-ethnic societies across India. 


Period of Study 


Right from the women of pre-historic India to the women of 
the first decade of the 21 centtiry the scholars consider it necessary 
to bring to light effectively a woman in transition over a period of five 
thousand years forms the period of study. 


Scope of Study 


Realizing the importance of women in society and with a view 
to recognize their role in society, anumber of universities and colleges 
have started separate departments for women studies or including 
women subjects in their regular curriculum. The present study we 
attempted as the study of women from the historical past down to 
this day will cater to the needs of two broad segments of society. 


(i) A study of this nature would help to understand the history 


of Indian women in their both submissive and authoritative roles inspite 
of being treated as second rate citizens of India. 
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(11) For the first time when an attempt is made on “women in 
History” it will help sensitise women as an important co-producers, 
co-consumers and co-developers of society. 


Aims and Objectives 


The study deals with the role of women in the historical past 
and the present. At the same time an attempt has been made to 
bring to light some of the issues and themes relating to women in 
society. 

(1) it is aimed at identifying the women in “Religion and 
Society” and religious sanctions accorded to their 
enslavement and their effort to make their roles recognised 
in the patrilineal societies. The study aims further to project 
their roles in emerging composite culture during medieval 
period, 


(i) it is one of the aims of the study to quantity the 
participation of Indian women in the colonial process and 
their fight for Indian Independence, welfare state, 
modernity and development have left an unerasable impact 
on women’s role and development during the post- 
independent era. 


(il) it is yet another aim of study to identify the problems and 
prospects of women issues in a changing scenario. 


(iv) On the basis of historical account presented on women an 
attempt would also be made at resolution of women’s 
problems and their empowerment. 


Methodology and Source Materials 


A sumple descriptive and analytical method is adopted in the 
study of women, both royal, elite and common and their roles explained 
in the socio-economic, political and cultural context. Translated 
literary works available in different languages of India, translated 
and original writings and observations of foreign travellers and traders, 
the eptcs, Manu dharma and other Sruti and Smiriti works, religious 
treatise and texts of different religions of India, epigraphic evidences, 
archaeological finds, archival source materials, district gazetteers and 
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census reports, freedom struggle files, administrative reports, 
newspapers and magazines as also other secondary sources have 
been tapped to build up the study. These identified and tapped sources 
of information have helped to bring out a study on women and their 
struggles for emancipation across India. 


Scheme/Design/Chapterization 


To turn this endeavour a wholesome historical account of 
women and their effort to achieve progress and development on equal 
footing with men individually and collectively aiming, ultimately 
achieving emancipation, the study has been designed in four chapters 
with the exclusion of “Introduction” and “Conclusion” . 
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chapter: | 
Women in Ancient India 


Introduction 


The ancient women forms the subject matter of this chapter. 
The women who represented nearly one half of the population of the 
ancient Indian society played a role and contributed to socio- 
economic cultural and political condition of the country in spite of 
some of them were treated as slaves of their men folk and well-to do 
in the society. Well-to-do women in ancient India must have 
represented a miniscule percent of society. But a large chunk of 
women population were there to contribute to the production and 
consumption of society along with their men-folk. But their roles 
and contributions could not be recognised, because it was a male 
dominated society. This is, despite women being personified as Sakthi 
and equated with Goddess, Such developments in the social evolution 
could be attributed to women’s lack of freedom and lack of property 
ownership rights hence their roles and contribution not recognised. 
Religious and literature of the period must have consolidated their 
ignomy in ancient India. These aspects have been identified and 
analysed in this part of study. 


Women in Pre-historic Period 


Prior to the vedic civilisation, there was a well developed Indus 
Valley Civilization which flourished from about 3000 B.C. to 1500 
B.C. in the north-western part of India. The archaeologists, ethnologist 
and anthropologist have identified the existence of Indian primitive 
society prior to Indus Valley Civilization. Anthropologists have divided 
social evolution into three stages: Savagery, Barbarism and 
Civilization. From their findings it is inferred that the primitive Indian 
society was based on the common ownership of the means of 
production. There was no private production, no private consumption 
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and no private property yet. Everything was owned in common and 
was for common use. Relations with the human beings were 
governed by the collective nature of production and consumption. 
Men and women enjoyed equal status in raising food and in their 
family relations. The women’s work and their contribution to the 
family was same as that of men. In the due course of time, women’s 
role as progenitor of family began to be recognised as an additional 
qualification for their attaining superior status over them. Asa result 
of this development in the social evolution women became the only 
property owners which right was willingly accepted by their men- 
folk. This matrilineal system continued for long and women’s status 
seem to have attained a superior one over men. Again in the due 
course of time topsy-turvy development in the social evolution hijacked 
women’s status as property owners and men began to dominate in 
this development. As a consequence the subordination of women to 
men was achieved and thereafter women had to play a secondary 
role and sub-serve the interests of men-folk. This kind of socio- 
economic system might have been in vogue in the Indus Valley Society 
which was noted for its urban character. This has been sustained by 
religious sanction for which we find umpteen number of references 
during Vedic and later Vedic period. The Vedas, Dharmasastras 
and other Sudras have made women secondary citizens. 


Women in the Rig Vedic Period 


During Rig Vedic times, women enjoyed a equal status with 
men. During this period the husband and wife participated equally in 
the sacrificial rites. Women enjoyed rights on par with men. The 
Vedic literature mentions the name of many women who attained 
eminence as philosophers. Visvavara was well-versed in Vedic texts. 
Ghosha the daughter of Saga Kakshivam was another learned lady. 
She was the author of two hymns of Rig Veda. Lepamudra also 
composed two verses'!. Alpa, Indrani Sifkata and Nivavari, 
were all learned women. 


References are available to us that it was improper to perform 
penance with the wife. During the Vedic period a section of women 
received education. They participated in philosophic debates. The 
social evils such a-sati-system, and-child marriage system had not 
yet developed. Girls normally married at the age after attaining puberty. 
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The restrictions over marriage were few. Marriage connections with 
dasyu-varna were probably prohibited entertaining thus a kind of 
ethnic distinction. There is no clear evidence to show that the consent 
of the parents was essential. The parents appeared on the scene 
after the parties concerned had come to an understanding and their 
participation, was a formality though it was an essential preliminary 
to the marriage ceremony. There are also references that bride price 
was paid by a not very desirable son-in-law. The birth of a son was 
always considered better. Abundance of sons was constantly prayed 
for, Remarriage of widows was permitted in certain circumstances. 


Throughout their life the women had to be under the protection 
of one guardian or the other; for example, they were in the care of 
their fathers until marriage: of their husbands after marriage, and of 
their brothers if not married; still they seemed to have enjoyed some 
freedom, but seeds of their future enslavement were sown during 
Vedic period itself 


Women of the later Vedic Period 


The period following that of the Rig Veda is known as the 
Later Vedic Age. It was in this age that the three later Veda 
Samhitas, namely, the Samveda, Samhita, the Yajur Veda 
Upanishads of all the four Vedas and later on the two great epics 
were composed. 


During the later Vedic period, the position of women had 
changed a little for worse. The Satapata Brahmana mentions that 
women shared equal responsibilities and duties with men at home. 
Without women, man was regarded as incomplete. One who had 
not married was not competent to offer ritual prayers and sacrifice. 
But the same Brahmana maintains that “women is regarded as 
intellectually inferior to men”. She is regarded as more emotional 
and rational, So she is apt to fall an easy prey to external appreciation. 
She lacks the ability for true appreciation or balance of mind and 
does not possess depth of reason. The woman can easily be 
deceived. The fair sex is more sensitive to expression of fine arts. 
In the later Vedic times, a woman could not inherit property and her 
earnings belonged to the husband or the father. The birth ofa daughter 
was regarded as a source of misery and a son was an object of 
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desire. Women were not allowed to go to the tribal assembly (sab/a). 
They had no share in politics. Polygamy was practiced and married 
women of the upper-classes had often to envy and suffer the presetice 
of rival wives. Nevertheless the queens enjoyed a special status. 
The Mahishi or the official chief queen and the Vavata or the 
favourite one, were loved and respected, others like the Parivrikti 
were neglected. Conjugal morality stood on a high level. The rules 
of marriage underwent a change towards greater rigidity. Marriage 
was not banned within the circle of agnates and cognates. 


Position of Women During Epic age 


During the epic age the position of woman further decayed. 
She was compared with razor’s edge, poison, snake and fire. She is 
feeble- minded and responsible for all quarrels. According to 
Yudhishthra “she is the root of all evils and is narrow-minded”. 
During this period, a woman was considered to be a living commodity 
which could be put on bet and could be sold or purchased. She could 
also be dishonoured in public. She was also the prize of the victor’ 
Polygamy and Polyandry were in existence during this period, though 
we get a solitary example of polyandry system in Mahabharata 
wherein Draupati was the wife of five Pandavas. 


But we also get quite contrary views from Ramayana and 
Mahabharata. Bhisma says that during this period women were 
respected. Sita was regarded, as one of the five ideal and revered 
women of India, the other four being Ahalya, Draupadi, Tara and 
Mandodari. It is believed that even a mental recital of the names of 
these five is said to purge one of one’s great sins. 


Women in Ramayana 


Ramayana and Mahabharata the two epics of Hindu religion 
were believed to have been compiled and composed during the later 
vedic period. According to available sources Valmiki’s Ramayana 
available in its present form might have been composed from fourth 
to third century B.C. Eventhough both epics have an overdose of 
faith and myth, they are useful sources of information to know about 
socio-religious and political condition of ancient India during the pre- 
Christian era in particular. The extolling of Varnashramadharma 
order and laying emphasis more on Brahminism and its executive 
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role of religious polity found in most of the verses of these two epics 
clearly reflect the society in those days. 


King was the supreme head of the state and was considered 
next to God or true representative of God in the Ramayana. The 
king and the rich practised polygamy. Even Lord Rama as a royal 
dharma had several wives’, 


There are references about prostitutes and dancing girls of 
loose morals in the country of Ramanaya which testifies that women 
in those days might have been treated as pleasure giving commodities 
with the exception of few*, 


The women who did not listen to and obey the advise and 
orders of men-folk were either cursed or given names in ancient 
India, It was in vogue both at the higher and lower levels of the 
society. On an occasion when Kaikeyi, one of the beloved wives 
demanded coronation of her son Bharata instead of Rama, Dasaradha 
in a fit of anger abused her in these words, “Women are traitors; they 
seem to be always selfish; they have to be shot dead. But I can not 
attribute these qualities to all women-folk. Only Kaikeye the mother 
of Bharatha deserve it **. 


- True to the dictates of Manu Smriti and other Dharma Sastras 
of the later Vedic period, however, the bad and devoid of moral 
conduct the husband of woman may be, he should be treated and 
honoured with veneration by women. This was exhorted by Sita 
while receiving advise from her mother-in-laws’, 


Again in the Ramayana through Sita Valmiki had emphasised 
the greatness of husband to a woman who was morally, truthfully in 
terms of world knowledge and controlled behaviour a perfect model’ 


Chastity and modesty of women was insisted upon and that 
was not common to men-folk, during the period. Men could suspect 
a fidelity and righteousness of women without properly analysin g the 
pros and cons of women’s sincerity in daily life. A case in point 
would be noticed in Ramayana when Rama after destroying Ravana 
the abductor of his wife Sita suspected her chastity. Rama refused to 
accept Sita as his wife, on the ground that she was in the custody of 
Ravana for long. In this case, according to Ramayana the modesty 
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of Sita like women was outraged and she had to resorting to fire 
ordeal’. 


Valmiki Ramayana in spite of its popular appeal and veneration 
as one of the Hindu scriptures, the epic had to depict the status of 
women as subordinate to men in all respects. It was emphasised as 
the order of the ancient Indian society. 


In the Mahabharata there are some notable instances which 
illustrate that women used to guide men on religious and social 
questions. Thus a lady named Sulabha discusses the problem of 
attaining moksha. In the Vanaparva, (life in the forest) Draupadi 
gives along lecture in favour of Yudhisthira and Bhima upon certain 
problems of conduct and morality. Draupadi is once more found giving 
a long discourse to her husband Arjuna on the duties as a Kshatrtya. 
Yudhisthira was disgusted with war and its evil effects is in favour of 
renunciation of all worldly affairs. But Draupadi reprimands him for 
this foolish idea of his: “If’, says, she, “these brothers of yours were 
wise, they would have locked you up in a prison and taken charge of 
the government of the earth. The man who, an account of feeble 
intellect, acts thus never succeeds in achieving prosperity”. 


Quite contrary views have also been expressed in 
Mahabharata. In the Anusashanaparva we are told that Yudhisthra 
requested the wise grandfather Bhishma to enlighten him re garding 
the nature of women. Yudhishtra says, “It is said that woman is the 
root of all evils and that she is narrow-minded”. Bhishma replies to 
him that “in a sense the female is naturally a temptress and a furer”. 
Moreover she is not endowed with strength of will enough to resist 
temptation therefore she always stands in need of protection by man. 
Bhisma describes two types of women, one virtuous and the other 
non-virtuous. The virtuous ones are the mothers of the earth; they 
sustain the whole earth. The non-virtuous type are given to sinful 
behaviour and can be recognized by the signs expressive of the evil 
that is in them which appears on their persons. The face or perhaps 
the body in Bhishma’s opinion seems to be the index of women’s 
character. 


If there are some natural weaknesses in woman’s character ; 
she cannot be held much responsible for her sins. Woman should not 
be condemned altogether as sinner on the pretext that lacks the 
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strength of mind to resist temptations, which man usually possess. In 
another parva (stage/part) Bhishma speaks in terms of high reverence 
about women. Women should always be adored and treated with 
respect and care. Where women are treated with honour, the very 
gods are said to be propitiated and where women are not adored, all 
acts become fruitless. If the women of a family, on account of ill- 
treatment indulge in grief and tears, that family soon meets its ruin. 
Those homes which are cursed by women meet with destruction and 
ruin. Such homes lose their splendour; their growth and prosperity 
cease. The execution of the dharma of man depends upon women; 
all pleasures and enjoyments also entirely depend upon her. Men 
therefore should serve women and bend their wills before them. 
Women are the deities of prosperity; the person who desires affluence 
and prosperity should honour them. During this period also she, from 
the cradle to the grave, was under the care of the one or the other. 


We are also told in Mahabharata that “the goddess of 
prosperity resides within the woman who is given to truth and sincerity 
and who pays due respect to the gods and the Brahmanas and the 
goddess avoids those women who are inclined to sinfulness and 
uncleanliness, or who are fond of disputes and quarrelling, or are 
indolent, sleepy or inclined to laziness, or those who often visit other 
people’s houses or those who lack modesty”. It was expected of a 
good woman to co-operate with her husband in religious pursuits, 
She should also be gentle and attractive in speech and behaviour. In 
Shanti-parva, Bhishma advises Yudhisthira that if any warrior king 
died in the great war without leaving male issue their daughters should 
be crowned as queens of the respective countries. 


From Makabharata we also learn that woman should not be 
forced to marry or live with a person whom she does not like. “Living 
as a wife with a person whom she does not [ike produces disgrace 
and sin. There is an instance in Mahabharata in which a woman was 
not merely saved from marrying one whom she disliked, but was also 
given assistance to marry the person of her choice, 


Important Female Characters in Mahabharatha 


The epic Mahabharatha has three major female characters 
namely Gandhari, Kunti and Draupati. All the.three women were 
royal, extraordinarily beautiful and had very strong character. 
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Gandhari was the principal female character from the side of 
the Kauravas. She was married to Dhuratrastra because she had 
obtained the boon to have hundred sons. When Gandhari came to 
learn about Dhuratrastra’s blindness she took a piece of silk, folded it 
a number of times and tied it around her eyes, thereby obviating the 
possibility of her being superior to her handicapped husband. By her 
good conduct Gandhari pleased her husband’s family. She completely 
‘dentified herself with her role as a wife. She was a farsighted and 
impartial woman and kept herself aloof from the selfish ways of her 
sons. She continually warned Dhuratrastra not to plunge his family 
into misfortune by being unduly partial to his sons. Dhuratrastra did 
not listen to her warnings but when Duryodhana refused to give the 
kingdom back to Pandavas after the stipulated period of living in the 
forests was over, Dhuratrastra tried to persuade him to return to the 
Pandavas their rightful property. When he failed, he requested 
Gandhari to persuade him. She highlighted the destructions and 
devastation created by wars and warned Duryodhana that one was 
never sure of victory in them. Gandhari emerged as a woman of 
wisdom, clarity of thought and righteousness. But all these qualities 
in her character did not stop her sons to take a more reasonable 
course of her action or her own brother from giving vicious advice to 
her sons. Her helpless position demonstrated the insignificant position 
the women of that time had in decision making. 


Kunti was the daughter of Suresena and was the sister of 
Vasudeva but was adopted by his cousin Kuntibhoja when young. 
She was a girl of unparalleled beauty. Her father arranged a 
Swayamvara (marriage of girl’s choice) for her in which she chose 
Pandu. Kunti was granted a boon by the sage Durvasa which enabled 
her to have a son from whichever God she propitiated. While still a 
maiden she invoked the God simply out of an adolescent girl’s curiosity 
but overcame with fear when the God arrived and requested him to 
go back. But Kunti relented when he threatened to curse her if she 
did not accept to unite with him; as a result a son was born. Afraid 
of the social stigma of being an unwed mother she put the baby ina 
basket and floated it in ariver. Shertly after her marriage Pandu was 
cursed by asage that she would die ifhe had any sexual contact with 
a woman. Kunti invoked the Gods Indra, Vayu and Dharma and 
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had three sons from them. On Pandu’s request she gave the mantra 
to Madri who had two sons by invoking the twins Aswani Kumari. 
This practice ofhaving pregnancy from another male when the husband 
was either dead or impoytant is accepted in the Dkarmasastras. 
Kunti saw her illegitimate son Karna challenging Arjuna in a contest. 
Kunti and five princes were brought to Hastenapur after the death of 
Pandu and Madri. The princes got their education in Hastinapur. 
The declaration of Kripacarya averted the duel but permanently 
injured and humiliated Karna by asking Karna to inform the assembly 
about his parentage. Kunti let Karna suffer humiliation for fear of 
the social disapproval but did not own him in public. Kunti’s conduct 
reveals both the prevalent values of the times as well as her own 
cowardice tn owing her past. The guilt stayed with her almost till the 
end but she had a tremendous sense of practical attitude. This is 
evident when she proposed to Karna to join Pandavas before the 
war as he was their brother. Furthermore, we get a glimpse of her 
practical thinking when she invited a Bhil woman with five sons to 
dinner at her house during Panavasa (forest life). The Bhil woman 
with her five sons died in the fire while people thought the bodies to 
be of Kunti and five Pandavas. Kunti’s matter of fact attitude was 
again manifested when she allowed Hidimba to marry Bhima and 
stay with him till a son was born. 


In yet another instance her graceful practicality revealed 
when Kunti decided to send Bhima to confront the demon Baka when 
they were living with a Brahman family. She had seen the strength 
of Bhima and by sending him along with the food for the demon she 
felt that she could both repay the debt of the Brahman family as well 
as free the people from the menace of the demon. Despite being 
married to a king, on more than one occasion Kunti had to suffer the 
insecurity of being rendered homeless. 


Kunti was overwhelmed with anguish when Pandavas 
alongwith Draupati were banished to the woods for fourteen years. 
She felt envious of Madri who had not had met the occasion of 
witnessing this misfortune of her sons: she felt disgusted with her 
attachment to life and wished that she were dead. 


Kunti asked Krishna to tell Yudhisthira to follow his dharma 
as 4 Kshatriya and prepare for the war, She reminded him of the 
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great humiliation suffered by Draupadi in the Kaurava court and 
held it as the prime reason for them to fight back. 


Kunti’s entreaties to Yudhisthira to fight and get back his lost 
kingdom were not borne of any selfish motive because after the war 
she retreated into the forest with Gandhari and Dhuratrastra. She 
wanted them to fight back and get their kingdom because they had 
become disheartened and passive by suffering so many pains and 
they had also fallen into ill-repute. 


Draupadi, as the legend about her birth says came out from 
the sacrificial fire. She had an irresistible charm and an extraordinary 
beauty. In Mahabharata one finds interesting mythical justifications 
for Draupadi’s polyandrous marriage to the Pandavas. These may 
have been to appease the dissenting voices towards polyandry. 
According to her the story of her past life, Draupadi was given a 
boon by Lord Siva, to have five husbands. But she wanted only one 
husband to which Siva replied that since she had asked for a husband 
five times, so inher next life she will have five husbands. In her next 
birth Draupadi married all the Pandavas one by one. Draupadi lived 
for one year with each one of the Pandavas. She seemed to love 
each one of the Pandavas for different reasons. She said to 
SatyaBama that she neither slept nor ate before her husbands. She 
never did anything contrary to their wishes. Draupadi stayed in the 
forest with her husbands and suffered all misfortunes while all the 
other Pandava queens stayed with their parents. In the forest she 
was abducted by Jaidratha, and was harassed and humiliated by 
Kicaka. All these men who humiliated her like Duryodhana, Karna 
and others had actually an overwhelming desire for her. Despite all 
these men hovering around her Draupadi had no interest in them 
because she was truly devoted to the Pandavas. Besides being 
adept al household work Draupadi was well versed in many aspects 
of social life. In Vanaparva (forest part) she talks of Brahaspati’s 
nifi in detail with Yudhisthira which she said that she learnt from a 
learned Brahmin who taught it to her brothers. 


In the Vanaparva, Draupadi has long arguments with 
Yudhisthira urging him to fight back and win his kingdom. In one of 
these arguments centres on the complex problem of destiny and 
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individual effort was discussed. Only an intellectually developed 
person could argue like this, Her acumen in logical thinking and 
presence of mind became obvious from the way she questioned people 
in Dharmasastra’s court about the jurisdiction of putting her to stake 
when Yudhisthira himself was lost, One is surprised to see that inspite 
of her intellectual equality to men there was a certain amount of 
helplessness and vulnerability in Draupadi’s demeanour. This 
helplessness did not seem to come from her lack of self assurance 
but it appeared to be due to the way women were treated in those 
days. That reveal clearly the low status of women in general during 
that time. 


There are a number of references of women servants being 
sent along with brides as wedding dowries. Women seemed to be 
easy prey to all kinds of sexual assault. It is clearly shown by the 
lives of the three female characters and the societal pressure on 
women to treat marriage and their marital identity as_ their sole 
characterization. The epitome of chastity lay in unquestioning 
fidelity. Gandhari willfully became a disabled equal to her husband. 
Madri expressed her fidelity by dying with her husband. Kunti by 
raising her children and saw to their sons’ victory over Kauravas 
and finally retreating into the woods to do penance in order to join 
him. Draupadi achieved the same objective by her unflinching service 
to all her five husband and by giving up all royal comforts. Manu’s 
injunction that women ought to be protected first by her fathers, then 
husbands and finally by sons seems to be generally fallowed in the 
Mahabharata, Since women were not considered independent, their 
primary fulfillment was in marriage. 


For women there is no yajna, no shtradha and no provision of 
fasts. Their service of their husbands take them to heaven. There 
are many places where the miseries of widowhood are hi ghitghted. 
One major reason looks to be widow’s vulnerability to sexual assault, 
In the Sambhavaparva there is a sloka (verse) which epitomizes 
the plight of widows, 


From Mahabharata it is reveated that women in those days 
were held to be fragile and vuinerable to male assaults and thus 
constantly in need of male protection either by their fathers, husbands, 
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sons or disciples of their husbands. It was held that the need for 
them was even greater because of their built in licentiousness. The 
prevalent attitude of men towards women was, women could easily 
be seduced because they had an inherent weakness for sex. It was 
alleged that this licentiousness of women acted hke a double edged 
sword, It brought them to ruin by impelling them to have socially 
undesirable liaisons and also destroyed the austerity and spiritual 
merit of saints who got seduced by their enticing presence. 


The belief in the restorative quality of motherhood became 
obvious if we look at the female deities of India. The two goddesses 
that embody themselves in human form and become an endemic 
part of the drama the Mahabharata are Ganga and Durga. The 
story of Ganga’s descent on earth is rendered in all its details in the 
vanaparva. In her human form she is the bewitching female who 
entices Santanu to marry her but she is all the devouring female 
who submerges into her own waters her seven sons. The 
characterization of the rejuvenating and destructive mother 1s 
beautifully impersonated in the river-female character of Ganga. 


The other feminine deity which gets embodied in a human form 
in the Mahabharata is Durga. Appearing in the form of Nanda’s 
daughter who was exchanged for Krishna by Vasudeva she had a 
very brief appearance in the Mahabharata. She was killed 
immediately after Kamsa was informed about her birth. She appeared 
in her celestial form and informed Kamsa about his impending death 
at the hands of Krishna. Yudhisthira called her the pure feminine 
form on this earth. Praying to Durga, Yudhisthira asked for her 
protection. There was a similar invocation of Durga by Arjuna in the 
beginning of war. He too addressed her as the sister of Krishna and 
the daughter of Nandagopal and wielder of sword, shield and spear. 
She was the killer of Mahisasura and was the rescuer of all living 
beings. 


These two mutually opposed images of feminist emerge im the 
world of Mahabharata. On the one hand, we find the helpless female 
and on the other hand she is all powerful and destructive female. 
One may justify by saying that while the human female is helpless, 
the divine one is al] powerful. 
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Position of Women from 1500 B.C. to 500 B.C: in the Age 
of the Samhitas, Brahmanas and Upanishads 


The changes which took place during this period in the position 
of women are gradual, The property rights of well to do and elite 
continued to be unrecognized, the only exception being in favour of 
marriage gifts of movable property. In the higher section of society 
and in the Brahmin families in particular the initiation (Upanayana) 
of girl was common, and they subsequently used to go through a 
course of education. Some of them used to attain distinction in the 
realm of theology and philosophy, and a considerable number of 
women used to follow the teaching career. There was, however, a 
gradual decline in female education as the period advanced. The 
system of sending out girls to famous teachers or centers of education 
came to be discouraged; it was laid down that only near relations 
like the father, the brother or the uncle should teach them at home. 
Naturally therefore, religious and cultural training became possible 
only in the case of the girls of rich and other well-to-do families. As 
a consequence, there arose a tendency to curtail the reli gious rights 
and privileges of the average woman: many functions in the sacrifice, 
which formerly could be performed by the wife alone came to be 
assigned to male substitutes. Some sacrifices like Rudrayaga’ and 
Sitayaga™ continued to be performed by women alone, and when 
the husband was out, the service of the sacrificial fire continued to 
be entrusted to the wife. In Brahmin families women used to recite 
their Vedic prayers morning and evening, and perform sacrifices on 
their husband’s behalf, when they otherwise preoccupied. 


The marriage age of the bride continued to be about sixteen. 
In practice, ifnot in theory, brides had some voice in the selection of 
their partners in life, and Swayamvara was fairly common in 
Kshatriya circles. The marriage ideals and the mutual relations and 
right of the parties continued to be more or less the same as they 
were in the earlier age. Divorce was permitted to the wife, though 
the permission was not extensively availed of. The sati custom was 
altogether unknown and the widow had the option of remarriage 
either with her brother-in-law or with an outsider. Naturally there 
was no tonsure of widows. Purdah was altogether unknown, but 
women had ceased to attend public meetings. 
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Before we proceed to delineate the picture of the condition 
of the women in the next periods, let us pause a while to consider 
the causes of this phenomenon of a relatively better condition and 
status of women in these early centuries, as compared to what it 
became in subsequent epochs. There was a continuous and gradual 
deterioration in the position of women as a whole during the next 
two thousand years (c.500 B.C,, toc. 1500 A.D.) Usuaily it should 
be the condition of women would improve as society advances. 
How is it that there is an exception in the case of position of women 
in Indian society? 


The relatively more satisfactory position of women in the two 
epochs we have just surveyed was due, partly to political and partly 
to religious causes. As a rule, in community, which is moving in 
search of pastures fresh and new, women occupy an honourable 
position. Men are mostly engrossed in military or semi-military 
activities, and they have to rely to a very great degree on the help 
and co-operation of women in the normal! spheres and activities of 
family life. 


It would appear that the general freedom and better status 
which women enjoyed in the Vedic times were largely due to men 
being engrossed in the work of conquest and consolidation. Women 
used to take an active part in agriculture, and the manufacture of 
cloth, bows, arrows and other raw material. They were thus useful 
members of society, and could not be therefore treated with an air of 
patronage or contempt. The cheap or forced labour of the enslaved 
population was not yet available to the Aryans for the tasks mentioned 
above. 


The exigencies of the political situation in the Vedic period 
were responsible for the abolition of the pre-historic sati custom and 
the sanctioning of Niyoga™ and remarriage. Like Hitler and Mussolini, 
Vedic chiefs were anxious for heroes, more heroes. The gospel they 
preached to the house-holder was not of eight sons of the later-days, 
but of ten. The Non-Aryans were outnumbering the Aryans, and 
they were anxious to have as strong and numerous an army as possible. 
Under these circumstances, it would have been a suicidal policy to 
encourage the revival of the ohsolete custom of sati or to prohibit 
widow remarriages. Society came to the definite conclusion that its 
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vital interests demanded that the custom of sag should be interdicted 
aid that widows should be allowed and encouraged to marry and 
multiply and the stock. 


Another factor responsible for the relatively satisfactory position 
of women was the influence of religion. Asceticism was ata discount 
m the Vedic age. Maidens and bachelors had no admission to 
heaven; gods accepted no oblations offered by the unmarried. It 
was essential to other ordained sacrifices to gods for procuring 
happiness and prosperity both here and hereafter, and they could be 
properly performed by the husband and the wife affecting together. 
Wife was not an impediment but an absolute necessity in the religious 
setvice. The circumstance naturally helped to raise her status. To 
enabie her to discharge her religious duties properly, it was necessary 
to ordain that her upavayana” should be duly performed; this ensured 
a proper training and education to girls. It required at least half a 
dozen years to complete the educational! course; that naturally 
rendered early marriages impracticable when girls were properly 
educated and married at the mature age of 16 or 17; a considerable 
regard had naturally to be shown to their own likes and dislikes at 
the time of the marriages. Love marriages were also inevitable 
when girls remained unmarried to that advanced age and moving 
freely in society. 


It will be thus seen from the above discussion how down to 
about 500 B.C. the custom of sati and child marriage did not exist to 
embitter the lot of the woman, how the woman was properly educated 
and given the same religious privileges as man, how she could have 
a voice in the settlement of her marriage and occupy an honoured 
position in the household, how she would move freely in family and 
society and take an intelligent part in it urged by an inclination or a 
necessity? 


Women in the Smriti age 


Manu says that women must always be honoured and respected 
by the fathers, husbands and brothers-in-law who desire their own 
welfare. And “where women are honoured, there the very gods are 
pleased, but where they are not hcnoured no sacred rites even could 
yteld rewards, In the family where couple is pleased with one another, 
prosperity always residues. The householder should always try to 
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maintain peace with the female members of the house. During this 
period also from her childhood to her old age she was kept under 
subjection. Vatsayana also disapproves of umrestricted freedom 
offered to women. 


Manu has a peculiar opinion regarding the nature of women. 
He says it is the nature of women to seduce men in this world and 
for that reason the wise never remain unguarded in the company of 
females. For women are able to lead astray not only the ignorant, 
but even a learned man, and make him a slave of lust and anger. 
Therefore one should not sit in a lonely place with even one’s own 
mother, sister or daughter. Manu calls women temptress, pramad 
(to intoxicate) etc. But Manu has shown great regard also for women. 
He says in the family the grikastha should regard his daughters as 
the highest objects of tenderness. He should bear their offences 
without resentment, A true household should respect his elder sister 
or mother’s sister as his own mother. The mother is the most 
venerable person in this world-even more than the father. More than 
one Dharma Sastra writers have declared that the father is a hundred 
times more venerable than the mother. One should always do what 
is agreeable to these three even though one may be grievously 
offered by these. When these are pleased one gets all the rewards 
‘n this world and the next. Every other dharma must be regarded as 
subordinate to the dharma of honouring these. One who casts off 
one’s mother has to pay a very high penalty of six hundred panas, 
such as man moreover should never be invited at any sacrificial 
ceremonies. 


In this regard the views of Varahamihira are worth noting. He 
strongly felt that injustice was being done to women by men of his 
times or perhaps even before his times. It is women who adorn 
jewels; women are not adorned by the splendour of jewels; he 
remarks, “for women can capture the hearts of men without jewels. 
There is ne other jewel created by the Lord of men but the jewel of 
a woman which is capable of giving delight to man by hearing about 
it, by sight, by touch and by thinking about it. Hence the frail sex 
should ever be regarded in the home as the goddess of prosperity 
atid treated with respect and dignity. “J am convinced, adds 
Varahamihira, “that those who disregard the qualities of women and 
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talk about their shortcomings in an ascetic mood must be themselves 
bad men: such talk by them is not inspired by bonafide motives”. 
Manu has said in this connection that “Soma gave them purity, 
Gandharvas gave them cultured speech, Agni has granted them 
freedom to eat anything, hence they are as pure as gold. The 
Brahmans are pure in their feet, the cow on her back, the goat and 
dog in their mouth but women are pure all over. Whether as the wife 
or as the mother, man is born of woman; hence un grateful are those 
who want to slander women to whom you own your very existence. 


Mutual fidelity ts enjoined equally for the husband and the wife 
and its violation by either is censured equally by the sastras but man 
disregard this, whereas women do not; hence women are superior to 
men. “What an impudence it is on the part of those bad men who 
indulge in slandering innocent women which is comparable to the 
tmpudence of the robber who accosts the very person whom he robs 
and cries out at him”. 


It is in Manusmriti that we first come across a regular 
exposition of the legal system, which was further followed in the 
later Dharma-sastras, especially in those of Yajnavalkya, Narada and 
Brihaspati. In order to understand the historical development of the 
legal system of the Hindus, it is necessary to treat separately the four 
Dharma-sastras mentioned above. Manu enumerates four 
sources of law, viz; sruti or the vedas, smriti, customs of ho ly men, 
and one’s own inclination. Manu for the first time, gives a classification 
of the law under eighteen heads or titles. It speaks about the genesis 
of the universe and humans, the four Ashrams (attainments) and the 
duties as assigned to everyone, politics, public administration and the 
penal code. The duty and the protection of women, the significance 
of repentance and the fruits of various actions are the other topics 
discussed. 


Manu has clearly stated the vedic ceremony to be executed 
for women: Manu says that the Guru, who is bestowed of the Vedic 
Mantra, is far more superior to the father. But the mother is even 
greater than the Guru. The mother not only gives birth to the child 
but also is the first school of the child. Right from the state of the 
foetus to the childhood, the child is in the care of his mother and 
becomes physically and mentally strong. Even if the mother is young 
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and inexperience, she is considered superior because in consideration 
of duties the age is not reckoned with. 


Manu opines that it is the duty of all the family members to 
worship the female child by giving her new clothes and ornaments. 
That clan is blessed and is showered with success where wornen are 
honoured and in which daughters and daughters-in-law are happy 
and satisfied. 


But at the same time the dictates of Manusmiritt are especially 
harsh in defining the duties of a woman. This strictness however 
has been adopted to promote the chastity of the womenfolk. A 
woman must stay in the guardianship of her father in childhood, of 
her husband in youth, and of her son after she has been widowed. 
But in no circumstances, should she live independently. A woman 
should never execute the important tasks of her family independently 
whether she is a young girl, woman or an old lady. At the same time, 
she should not crave to live separately from her father, husband or 
son. Such a practice seriously tarnishes the reputation of her parents 
and in-laws. A woman must carry on the usual household tasks 
cheerfully. Only these women, who naturally protect themselves 
according to the religion, stay protected. Begetting children is the 
greatest obligation of women. Women are, therefore, venerable and 
regarded as honour of the home. Laxmi, the goddess of wealth, and 
a woman - both have equal position in a house. A woman is areplica 
of honour. Hence, her duty and responsibility for the family are also 
very important. Only those women are respected who live in the 
society within the limits of their family norms. Acharacterless woman 
not only loses her own honour but also of her family as well. Hence, 
it is the supreme duty of both the men and women to live life long 
mutually co-operating with each other in all the religious, economic 
and family matters. According to Manu, a father, who has no son, 
recognizes his daughter as the legal inheritor of his property and 
says that her son would be a salver for him. Thus, Manu recognizes 
the tradition of appointing the son of one’s daughter as the legal 
inheritor of the property. 


Brihaspati - Smriti 


Close as is the connection of Narada with Manu, Brihaspati’s 
connection is still nearer. Infact, Brihaspathi’s work has been proved 
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to be a replica on the Manu-smriti, as he not only gives the Manu- 
Samiti the first place among all the smritis, but explains, simplifies, 
and occasionally modifies its rules on various topics of law. The 
Brihaspati smriti decrees, “A wife is considered half the body of her 
husband, equally sharing the result of his good or wicked deeds; 
whether she burns herself with him, or chooses to survive him leading 
a virtuous life, she promotes the welfare of her husband”. The 
reasons for Brahmana legislators gradually giving religious sanction 
to this horrible custom after the time of Manu and Yajnavalkya are 
that probably they found it more difficult to prevent moral lapses in 
widowhood Women after they had decreed the abolition of widow- 
marriage and #iyega the introduction of sati is only a logical corollary 
to the total prohibition of widow-marriage and the maintenance of a 
high standard of womanly chastity, An additional factor was the 
great havoc and disruption caused by the barbarian invasions led by 
the Sakas and Hunas in the first six centuries of the Christian era. 


Yajnavalkya - Smriti 


More important than the Manu-smriti are our other authorities 
on law belonging to this period, namely Yajnavalkya and Brihaspati 
smritis and the Narada-smriti (which is completely a legal work). 
We begin with Yajnavalkya, one of whose chief merits lies in atranging 
the materials of the Manu-smriti in a more systematic and concise 
fashion. Yajnavalkya’s description of the royal court of justice agrees 
with that of Manu. 


We may best approach Yajnavalkya’s law of partition and 
inheritance by considering his view of the son’s share in the ancestral 
property. The father and the son, he says, have equal ownership in 
the land acquired by the grandfather. Proceeding with the subject, 
Yajnavalkya systematises Manu’s rules relating to partition. The 
partition, he says, may take place either during the life time of the 
father, or else after his death. If the father divides the property, he 
shall give the best share to the eldest son, or else equal shares to all 
sons. in the event of partition after the father’s death, the sons shall 
dtvide equally both his assets and debts, the mother taking an equal 
share and the sisters a fourth part of the son’s share. In the absence 
of sons the order of succession is to be as follows: the wife, the 
daughters, both parents, brothers and their sons, the gentiles (gofrajas), 
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the agnates (bandhus), the pupil and the fellow-student. Comparison 
of the above with the parallel text of Manu reveats important 
differences between the two authorities: Manu is completely silent 
about the rights of the widow, while he gives the order of heirs after 
the sons, as appointed daughter, her son, her husband, the father, the 
brothers, the mother and so forth. In giving the widow the fuil right 
to succeed after her sons, Yajnavalkya brings himself into line with 
the advanced ideas of Brihaspati and Katyayana, unlike the narrow 
and orthodox views of Manu and Narada on the subject. 

Amplifying Manu, Yajnavalkya describes six kinds of stridhana 
(women’s property). These are (1) what was given to a woman by 
her father, mother, husband or brother; (2) what was received by a 
woman at the nuptial fire; (3) what was presented to a woman on 
her husband’s marriage with another wife (4) what was given to a 
woman by her kindred; (5) a woman’s bridal price; and (6) what was 
bestowed upon a woman after her marriage. The woman *s complete, 
right to her stridhana is implied in the negative clause. That the 
husband is not liable to make it good when it was taken by him during 
a famine, or for performance of religious duty, or during illness, or 
while under restraint. In Yajnavalkya, as in Manu, striditana is subject 
to its distinctive law of succession. If the woman dies childless, says 
Yajnavalkya agreeing with Manu, her property is to be inherited by 
her husband or her parents. Yajnavalkya, who wrote about this time, 
insists that girls should be married otherwise their guardians will be 
guilty of the destruction of an embryo. 


Narada-Snrriti 


The Narada-smriti is admittedly based upon the extant Manu 
Smriti, but it has a number of original features. The description of 
the courts of justice in Narada is more elaborate than in Manu and 
Yajnavalkya. Narada also declares that women are created for 
(procreating) children, It was on account of these ideas about the 
goal of woman’s life and the supreme importance of a son that the 
smritis and dharma-sutra works recommended or allowed the 
husband to marry a second time even when the first wife was 
living. oes | 

Narada does notallow the husband or wife to complaint against 
one another with their relations with the king. Though a judicial 
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proceeding between husband and wife as plaintiff and defendant 
before the king is forbidden, still, if the king comes to know personally 
or indirectly of wrong done by the one to the other, the king must 
bring round the husband or the wife to the path of duty by appropriate 
punishment, otherwise the king incurs sin. There were certain matters 
of which the king could take cognisance without the complaint of 
anybody. They were called aparadhas (they are ten) among which 
were included the murder of a woman, varanasamkara, adultery, 
pregnancy of a widow from some person other than the husband, 
abortion. Normally the husband is made to pay one third of his estate 
or a fine for deserting a virtuous wife and there are many such 
provisions about the matters affecting the husband and wife in which 
the king interfered. 


Narada says that there are seven types of wives who have 
been previously married to another man (parapurva); among them, 
the punarbitu is of three kinds and the svairini (wanton woman) is 
of four kinds. The word punarbhu means a widow who has 
remarried. 


The three pustarbhus are: 


(t} A maiden whose hand was taken in marriage but whose 
marriage was consummated: in her case the marriage ceremony 
has to be performed once more: (ti) A woman who first deserts the 
husband of her youth, betakes herself to another man and then returns 
to the house of her husband. (iii) A woman who is given by the 
husband’s realities (when the husband dies) to a Sapinda of the 
deceased husband or a person of the same caste, on failure of 
brothers-in-law (this is wiyoya and no ceremony is to be performed). 
The four Svairini’s are: 


(1) a woman, whether childless or not, who goes to live with 
another man through love while the husband is alive: (11) a Woman 
who rejects after her husband’s death his brothers and the like and 
unites herself with another through passion for him; (iii) a woman, 
coming from a foreign country or purchased with money or oppressed 
by hunger or thirst, gives herself to a man saying ‘I am yours’. (iv) a 
woman who is given to a stronger by the elders relying on the usages 
of the country, but who incurs the blame of wantonness. Narada 
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says that each preceding one of the punarbhus and svairinis 
enumerated is inferior to the next in order. 


Women and rise of Jainism and Buddhism 


Both these were ascetic religions, and they had hardly devoted 
much attention to the duties and ideals of women. The founders and 
leaders of both these movements shared the indifference to, or 
contempt of women, which is almost universal among the advocates 
of the ascetic ideal. The Buddha was reluctant to admit women to 
his sanga, and the Digambara Jains hold that women can never get 
salvation expect by first being reborn as men. It may be added here 
that Buddhism did not subscribe to this dogma. 


Some of the restrictions placed upon the nuns were no doubt 
responsible ones; that it was laid down and they should not stay 
alone without the protection of monks, that they should avoid the 
company of men of doubtful character; that only monks of 
unquestioned purity and integrity should be allowed to preach before 
nuns: that they should always live together in groups of twos and 
threes, etc. Some other rules, however, betray a lack of confidence 
in the character and judgement of women. Thus the admission of a 
new nun was to be sanctioned by a joint meeting of the monks and 
nuns: new monks however, could be admitted without consulting the 
nuns at all. Nuns were to go out to beg only when led by an 
experienced matron. The climax is, however, reached by the rule 
which lays down that a nun, though 100 years old, must stand in 
reverence before a monk, though he may have been just initiated in 
the sanga. Again it is learnt from the Buddhist texts that a nun could 
never preach before a long congregation of monks, though the selected 
ones among the later could preach before a congregation of nuns. lt 
may be added here that early Christian fathers shared similar views; 
they held it was contrary to nature that women should be allowed to 
preach, Islam permits women to read Koran, but not to preach from it. 


In spite of some discriminative rules, referred to above, the 
permission that was given to women to join the sanga/palli by Jainism 
and Buddhism. was really laudable. In Brahmanical religion also there 
were some nuns like Sulabha and Gargi Vachaknavi, their number, 
however, seems to have been much larger in Buddhist and J ain circles. 
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Buddhism declared that womanhood was no bar to salvation, and 
Svetambara Jains concurred with the view and also they maintained 
that marriage was not necessary for women and were advised not 
tomarry. They were therefore urged to become nuns without entering 
into matrimony. Among the nuns of the Therigatha’ the majority 
consists of women who had renounced the world during their 
maidenhood. The career of preaching and evangelizing was opened 
before women by Jainism and Buddhism. This had attracted a 
large number of talented ladies, who distinguished themselves as 
teachers and preachers. Several inscriptions show that senior nuns 
had their own female disciples and used to possess influence 
sufficient to collect funds necessary for the maintenance of their 
establishments. We find rich heiresses, refusing tempting marriage 
offers and joining the preaching army of the new religions. Such for 
instance, was the case of Gutta, Anapama and Sumedha, who 
eventually became very famous preachers of Therigatha. Similar 
was the case of Sanghamitra, the daughter of Asoka, who went to 
far off Ceylon, to spread the gospel of the Buddha. Jayanti, a daughter 
of king Sahasranika of Kalisambi, shed her royal robe and became 
a devout nun. Some ladies like Abhinpa Nanda and Sumangla no 
doubt joined the sanga as a welcome escape from household tyranay, 
but their number did net seem to have been large. 


When discipline became slack and unworthy persons were 
admitted into monasteries and nunneries, the tone of moral life 
deteriorated. Among other reasons, it was one that hastened the 
process of the downfall of Buddhism. Later Hinduism took lesson 
from what it saw in Buddhist-monasteries and nunneries and declared 
women to be ineligible for renunciation (sanyasa) It maintained that 
not renunctation but due discharge of family responsibilities was the 
most sacred duty of women. Nuns therefore had not formed a part 
of Hindu system during the period. 


Women in the Jataka Stories 


The Jataka is a collection of legends in Pali, relating to the 
various lives in Buddha and his transmigration. The Jataka tells 
five hundred and fifty stories. 


These stories give us a glimpse of the social life and popular 
beliefs of that time. Buddhists are always ready to make their hero 
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a lion, a vulture, an elephant, a king or a minister in some epoch to 
devise a normal lesson for the benefit of the suffering people. These 
Jatakas magnify the glory of Buddha and illustrate Buddhist doctrines 
with appropriate examples. 


In this collection of stories more than twenty nine-stories are 
narrated by Buddha about woman as the main character. Most of 
them tell that women are full of arrogance, ingratitude and treachery. 
Bodhistava says that women are the instruments of evil temptation 
and should be avoided, For example; In the Sujata - Jataka, he 
tells the story of the sin ofa woman. Another story ‘Anabirati jataka’ 
tells the story of the ingratitude of woman. Bandhamokha-Jataka 
narrates the wickedness of a woman Kanavera Jataka says the 
story of a wicked courtisan. Cudladhanuggaha Jataka tells that a 
woman betrayed her husband and also was deserted by her lover 
she chose. She lost ali men who loved her. Takka Jataka shows a 
wicked princess seducing a hermit who devoted himself to her. Radha 
Jataka says the story of the misconduct of a Brahmin lady in the 
absence of her husband. Suvannahamsa Jataka narrates the greedy 
nature of women. And a BhutaJataka tells the story of innate 
wickedness of a woman in the matters of love. The Asatamanta 
Jataka tells us the story about a woman who killed her son in order 
to unite with a young man. 


It was with much hesitation that Buddha admitted women as 
members of his Sangha. Buddha separately made an arrangement 
for them ina strict disciplined manner. A member of this order was 
called Samani a female ascetic or Bhikhuni, and their order was 
called Bhikhuni Sangha. No Bhikhuni was ever allowed to dwell 
anywhere or any member of their order was not allowed to meet and 
talk with a Semana alone under any circumstances, except for their 
Patimokha or the rite of confession. For a woman the attainment of 
archdeaconship was rarely possible, the only hope was that birth as 
a man in the future fife. 


Every Jataka ends with Buddha’s advice to men how to behave 
towards women. He asks men to forgive them since all womankind 
are full of faults. So men should be broad - mimded. These legends 
give vivid pictures of the extant social life and especially of the life 
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of women in the early period where Buddhism wielded influence in 
India. 


Women In the Pre-Mauryan Age {650-321 B.C) 


From the seventh century B.C. Indian history becomes precise 
and clear. Before this century everything was obscure and chronology 
was indefinite. The Buddhist and Jain sacred books provide us enough 
material to construct the political history of India. These books reveal 
that the whole of the northern India, at this time, was divided into 
sixteen small and big monarchies and a number of small tribal 
republics. According to Indian as well as Greek accounts, the Nandas 
possessed immense wealth and vast military resources. The last 
ruler of the Nanda Dynasty, Dhanananda, was dethroned by 
Chandragupta Maurya. 


Position of women in the period under review seems to have 
deteriorated from that in the Vedic times. So subordinate was their 
position in society that even the Buddha was very reluctant in admitting 
them into his Sangha. Though the burning of widows was not 
sanctioned by the orthodox law-givers, the practice of sati was known 
in the north-west, because the Greek-writers refer to the widow of 
an Indian commander who burned herselfon the pyre of her husband 
after be- decking splendidly with dress and ornaments as bride 
does at the time of wedding. Alexander’s contemporary observes 
that the women took up the arms of their fallen relatives and fought 
side by side with men against the enemy of their country. Education 
was not denoted to women, some of whom were referred to as being 
well-reputed for their deep-knowledge, learning and dialectic skill. 
They held an honourable position in society and in the household. 
Buddhist texts mention some verses composed by princesses and 
nuns; they are preserved in the Therigatha. Women were well- 
versed in the art of music and dancing. Child marriages were gradually 
coming into vogue, but marriage at a mature age was also not 
uncommon. Great emphasis was laid on the physical chastity of 
woman and her unquestioned obedience to her husband. Reference 
to Swayamvara of some girls indicate that the Swayamvara system 
was in vogue. Polygamy was gradually growing. Pardah system 
was not followed by women. On the whole, women enjoyed 
considerable freedom. They participated in ceremonies, fairs and 
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festivals. There are references to women who renounced the world 
for the sake of spiritual salvation. They were cleaned. There were 
women students designated as Brahmavadini who were life long 
students of the scared texts. There were other types of women 
called Sadyaodwaha. They pursued their studies till their marriage. 
Most of the Buddhist nuns were maidens who devoted themselves to 
religion and philosophy and carried on discussion on abstruse question 
of philosophy. Of the benefactions of Karuvaki, the second Queen 
of Asoka himself” offences against women of all kinds were severely 
punished, including the actions of officials, in charge of workshops 
and prisons. The offence of killing a woman was equal to that of 
killing a Brahmana."’ 


Women in the Satavahana Period ( B.C. 50 B.C —A.D. 250) 


Though disabilities of women were steadily growing, yet at 
least elite and royal women were known to have carried on 
administrative work under the Satavahana rulers of the Deccan. The 
Satavahana Queen Nayanika acted as regent during the minority of 
her son. Rulers and nobles practiced polygamy as it was a practice 
among the elites in those days. 


The most interesting detail about the Satevahanas relates to 
their family structure. In Aryan society in north India father enjoyed 
greater importance than mother, and the princes seemed to have 
belonged to patriarchal society. But the Satavahanas show traces 
of a matrilineal social structure. It was customary for their king to 
be named after his mother. Such names as Gautamiputra and 
Vasisthiputra indicate that in their society mother enjoyed a great 
deal of importance. Queens made important religious giits as their 
own right, and some of them acted as regents. But basically the 
Satavahana ruling family was patriarchal because succession to the 
throne passed on to the male member only. 


Women in the Mauryan Period (322-184 B.C.) 


Works of Greek writers and contemporary epigraphs throw 
light on the position of women during the Mauryan rule. Some of 
them pursued the study of philosophy and lived a life of continence. 
But married women were denied the privilege of sharing with their 
husbands a knowledge of the sacred lore. As nuns, both the 
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Buddhists and Jains, were freely initiated and wandered about ail 
over the country. With free access to palaces and cottages, it seems 
that considerable freedom was enjoyed by women. Polygamy was 
practiced especially by rulers and noble men. The care of the king’s 
person was entrusted to women. There is a reference that the 
protection of Chandragupta Maurya’s person was entrusted to an 
Amazon a bodyguard of armed woman. Asoka mentions that women 
were particularly given to the performance of many trivial and 
worthless ceremonies, They took delight in performing rituals. The 
fact that the wife took a prominent share in the religious activities by 
the side of her husband is clear from the records.!? Women at the 
grassroots level either attached with agriculture or village industries, 
contributing their labour on par with men seemed to have enjoyed 
freedom as long as superiority of men over women remained 
undisturbed. 


Women in the Sangam Age ( B.C. 300 -— A.D. 300) 


Coming to the Sangam Age which is comparatively later in 
time, we get a vivid picture of the position and role of women from 
the Sangam classics and other contemporary evidences. 


The young girls 


In contrast to the north Indian society, the Tamil society in the 
far south welcomed the birth of girls and we have ample references 
to prove it. We find a chieftain praying to God for the birth of a 
daughter. In the Sangam Age, girls were fondly caressed and 
affectionately brought up by their parents. 


They were allowed to go out freely. They took part in many 
kinds of sports and amusements. They used to piuck flowers and 
make varieties of garlands. They loved to swim in tanks and rivers. 
It was their pastime to play with a variety of balls made of lighter 
materials. Swinging on a pole suspended by ropes was another pastime 
of girls. Preparing beaten rice was one of the houschold duties of 
the girls. These not only reveal their rustic simplicity and their notable 
refinement but they also show how in ancient times, girls were in 
good health both in. body and mind. Swimming, swinging, throwing 
balls, preparing beaten rice and attending to other household chores 
made them fit to lead a healthy and happy family life. 
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We do not hear of any educational institutions specially meant 
for the girls. However, the girls were given good training to live as 
virtuous and obedient women. The girls received their instructions 
fom foster- mothers and lady companions. There were more than 
50 poetesses among the composers of the poems in the Sangam 
literature. To mention a few, Avaiyar, Ati-mantiyar, Kakkaipatiniyar, 
Kavarpendu Kuramakal Elaveyiniar, Nakkanatyar, Nanmullaiyar, 
Parimagalir, Perumkoppendu, Peymakal Elaveyini, Vennikkuyattiyar 
and Vellivitiyar are some of the most distinguished women poets of 
the Sangam Age. Among them Avaiyar stands out pre-eminent for 
her poetic excellence and wisdom. Kakkaipatiniyar figures as a 
grammarian also and has to her credit two works on prosody, the 
Kakkaipatiniyam and Sirukakkaipattiniyamt. 


Artistic Talents of the Girls 


Some girls of the time were also well-versed in the art of music. 
They were not only capable of singing melodiously but were even 
able to entice elephants, which came to eat the well-grown millet 
crop on the field, to fall asleep. The melodious tunes of the girls were 
even capable of melting the cruel hearts of the Maravars’ of the 
Palai tract, making them let loose their hunting weapons. 


Apart from being considered them as belonging to weaker sex, 
during the period the birth of daughters was welcomed and that the 
daughters were brought up with great care and that the girls had 
some opportunity to go out and remain cheerful. But from the same 
Sangam collections, we have stray references to show that the 
independence enjoyed by the girls came to be curtailed, probably 
because of increasing alien cultural influence. and due to land 
ownership patterns effected in favour of men-folk. The girls were 
not allowed to go out alone in some cases and they were confined to 
the home in other cases. A poem from Narrinai speaks of a girl 
who was sulking in her house without going out. Another poem in 
Agam specifically states that girls after a certain age were not allowed 
to move about freely. A foster-mother openly tells her daughter that 
she had passed the little innocent girl stage as her tresses have growi 
longer and her teeth well formed. This makes it clear that the girls 
were not allowed go out freely after attaining puberty. 
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Sangam literature speaks of kalavu,"* (secret marriage) the 
practice of restricting the movement of the maiden. This should have 
grown with the increasing influence of the Aryans. It is also likely 
that high class women were always under restrictions and were not 
allowed to freely move about. 


The Wife 


Still the wife is glorified as the light of the house because by 
tradition she is attached more to it. She is referred to as J#af which 
means the “Governess of the house-hold”, Chastity, love, feminine 
patience, strength of mind, anxiety to entertain guests, and generosity 
were glorified as qualities of a house-wife in Sangam Age. Chastity 
is termed as “karpu’”’. According to Valluvar the composer of 
firunxkurai nothing is more transcendent for a wife than the possession 
of chastity. Ilango Adigal the author of Silappadikaram has indicated 
that chastity is an absolute necessity for women. There are ample 
references in the Sangam: literary works to show that women of the 
age were nobie, sincere and chaste. 


in Ainkurunuru, we get a picture which exemplifies the noble 
qualities ofa wife. Anewly married giri tells her companion that the 
water was indeed bad to drink in her husband’s place as it was taken 
from a small pond, made dirty by the wallowing of cattle, but inspite 
of it, she liked the water even more than a mixture of milk and 
honey available in her parents place. 


Yet another impressive picture of the ideal wife we get from 
another Sangam work. The girl of a well to do family gets married 
and goes to her husband’s place. Bécause of sudden misfortune that 
fell on her husbands’ family, the girl had to satisfy herself with a 
single meal for a day. Still she would not accept anything from her 
parents in order to maintain her husband’s honour. Here we find the 
wife maintaining the dignity of her family. 


The wife in the Sangam Age considered it her supreme duty to 
receive and entertain the guests, They showed hospitality even in 
untimely hours. Entertaining was considered as the sole privilege of 
the wife and men were not supposed to entertain the guests without 
their wives. 
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Though the wife was considered as the light of the home and 
was honoured, it cannot be said that she was an equal partner in the 
household. In fact, she occupied a subordinate position in the 
household and it was generally accepted by the women of that age. 
They felt rather proud to call themselves as Illattalaivi (leader of 
the household) under the mastership of their husbands. Social equality 
and power relationship between the sexes did not seem to have 
been in vogue. It is clearly understood that the duties and the basic 
qualities of women were different from those of men. 


The etymology of the Tamil words aan (male) and pen (female) 
will exemplify the basic concept of the Tamils. “One who rules or 
possesses” is called as aan and “one who is desired or sought after” 
is called as pen. Thus the assignment of the active and mastery role 
tomen and the passive and dependent role to women is basic in the 
ancient Tamils’ attitude. 


The ancient grammarians also assign mastery behaviour to men 
and a retiring dispositions to women. A verse from Kurunthogai 
exhibits the true dependent position of women in the age of the 
Sangam. Like the child clings to the mother even when the mother 
beats the child a lady will always yearn for the grace of her husband 
even though he might indulge in acts of cruelty towards her. In another 
instance, the girls companion appeals to the husband of her friend to 
remain always attached to his wife even long after she loses her 
physical charm. This again is a clear proof of the dependence of the 
wife on her husband. 


A number of Sangam and post-Sangam works prescribe a moral 
code for men as well, but prescription for women outweighs men. 
Theoretically the observance of a moral code was enjoined on men 
no less than on women. Still, there seems to have existed a wide 
gulf between theory and practice. In Tamil country as in the rest of 
the world, men only made laws and broke them with impunity. On 
the other hand, the wives lived with their husbands as dutiful wives 
discharging their domestic duties. When their husbands were away, 
they confined themselves counting the days of their husbands arrival. 
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Property Rights During the Sangam Age 


In the early Tamil country, as the rest of India, women could 
not inherit property. As women themselves were treated as property, 
the question of their acquiring property independently did not arise. 
Whether she was a queen or as ordinary woman, she did not seem to 
have owned property. Women were not recruited as soldiers, ministers 
or ambassadors. Of course, we hear of Avvaiyar’s embassy to 
Kanchi from Takadur. But it seems to be a solitary instance. The 
chief queen of the king was called as “koilaF’ meaning the primary 
wife of the king. And there is no mention of women rulers nor women 
who were noted for making endowments as in later ages, We can 
infer that women of the Sangam Age had no right to inherit property, 
possess it or to dispose it as she liked. As aresult of this, the condition 
of widows was deplorable. They had to lead a life of suffering 
devoid of any honour and respect depending wholly for their 
subsistence on men-folk. 


Though the women in general occupied a secondary place in 
society in the Age of the Sangam, we have no instance of a lady 
being sold as a slave in contrast to the practice of selling women as 
Slaves in ancient China and in Greece. This apart, women in general 
durmg the Sangam Age was rather passive and dependent and was 
confined to the four walls of the home. 


Women in the Gupta Period 


The position of women had deteriorated during the Gupta age. 
The women had to live under one or the other restriction from the 
cradle to the grave. In childhood they had to live under the care and 
protection of father, in youth under the husband and in old age under 
the son/sons. They had no individual liberty. The girls were married 
at an early age. Even pre-puberty marriages were conducted during 
the period. They could not get access to education. During this period 
the girls could not marry on their own. Manusmriti presents the 
description that the father had to get his daughter married before 
maturity and if he fails to do so, he shall go to hell. Widows were 
despised with and their remarriages if any were strongly condemned. 
The ladies were barred from attaining Vedic knowledge or religious 
education. However, the royal women and other well-to-do could 
get access to education. 
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Sil, Bhattarika etc. were the famous authors and poetesses of 
the Gupta age’®. Strangely, the women belonging to last two Varnas 
were allowed to listen to disclosures on epics and puranas. Practice 
of sati was considered a venerable act. A memorial honouring this 
practice dated 510 A.D. was found erected at Eran in Madhya 
Pradesh, There was no property inheritance rights for women. 
However Stidana was made obligatory. As far as livelihood matters 
of women are concerned, the women of the last two varnas enjoyed 
absolute freedom whereas it was not allowed for the first two varnas. 


Women During the Pallava Period 


The Pallavas who ruled over the large territory extending from 
river Krishna to river Kaveri from the later half of the 6" to 9" 
century were a great race of rulers on the imperial lines. This age 
was marked with several political, social, economic, religious and 
cultural developments. The real index ofa development of any society 
‘3 a status of women in that society. The status of women varied 
from class to class and it was fairly high in the upper strata of the 
Pallava society. 


The princesses of the royal family generally received good 
education and well versed in fine arts. The royal women enjoyed to 
own property and gave valuable gifts to temples. The royal ladies" 
like queens, mothers, daughters and sisters of the Kings or chieftains 
donated land and gold lavishly to the temples and also erected the 
monuments for their favourite deities. Charudevi the queen of the 
heir-apparent Yuvamaharaja Vij ayabuddhavarman, one of the earliest 
Pallava Queens made gift of four nivartanas (extent of land) of land 
to a Vishnu temple at Datura.” 


Rajasimha’s favourite queen Rangapataka was an expert 
dancer. she was responsible for the construction of one of the smaller 
shrines standing in a row on the eastern front of the Kailasanatha 
temple at Kanchi." Prithvimanikkam, one of the two queens of 
Nripathungavarman had constructed Bhuvanamanikka — 
Vishnugraham temple at Ukkal.!7 The other queen of Nripathunga 
varman have performed religious ceremonies propitiating gods and 
goddesses independently at Tirukkodikaval anid gifted 50 kalanjus™ 
of gold, collected from these ceremonies to the local temple." 
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Another record from Niyamam mentions that Adigal Kandan 
Marampavai, queen of Nandipottaraiyan of the Pallava race granied 
some money to the local temple for certain specified purposes,’? 


An inscription of 871 A.D. from Tiruppalatturai states that the 
expenditure for various charitable purposes in the local temple is to 
be met out of the interest of the paddy donated by a royal lady.° 


Befitting their social status the Brahmans and Bramana ladies 
who occupied a top position among the ordinary people had donated 
lands and other gifis to the temples. In many cases the Brahmana 
ladies seem to have donated dowry lands owned by them. In some 
cases they purchased the land from the dowry amount and donated 
it to temples.. Other ladies also donated lands and other gifts to 
temples according to their will and capacity. 


Women at the bottom of the society were engaged in agriculture 
and agriculture related ventures, in the spinning, weaving and selling 
flowers and in domestic duties besides serving in temples. 


The culture and civilization of people depended upon the system 
of education imparted to their boys and girls. During the Pallava 
period education was mainly promoted by institutions like Ghatika, 
Matha, Agrahara, Saiai, Temple, Buddhist and Jain Monasteries. 
Education to a large number of people was denied in the Pallava 
period due to the rigidity of caste system. Especially the Sudras and 
Untouchables were not permitted to have got access to education. 
Even the high caste non-brahmins were prevented from going for 
higher learning on par with Brahmins. Under these conditions women 
who played second fiddle to men could not have got access to 
education at all. Only royal women received education, 


The Pallava period is called the ‘Golden age of Tamil Hinduism” 
and the Pallava rulers have been credited with the initiation of Pan- 
Indian concept. Nayanmars and Alvars including women saints like 
Karaikal Ammaiyar, Thilagavathi, Mangayarkarasi and Andal had 
contributed a lot to the growth of Saivism and Vaishnavism in the 
Pallava and Pandya country. 


ltis due to the Bhakti movement a number of temples were 
built. These temples became the active centres of religious, cultural, 
social and economic life of people. In addition to many men, a few 
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women well versed in dance and music were engaged by the temples 
for performing dances during special services rendered to the Gods 
and on procession days when principal deities were taken out in the 
streets. These temple dancers were called Devaradiyal, Paiiytlar, 
Adigalmar and Kutti. The earliest epigraphical evidence in Tamilnadu 
referring to the existence of the dancing girls in the temple comes 
from the Muktesvara temple at Kanchipuram.*' The hymns of 
Nayanmars and Alvars also give clue about the existence of dancing 
girls in various temples. 


These devaradiyars devoted their life for doing service in 
the temple. They were generally unmarried and are referred to in 
inscriptions as daughters of the deity (devanar magal). But there 
were also instances of dancing girls getting married and leading a 
conjugal life. Sundaramoorthy Nayanar is said to have married a 
temple dancer. The dancing girls generally occupied a respectable 
position in the society of the Pallava period. The Nayanmars and 
Alvars also praised the dancers in their hymns while mentioning 
different shrines in Tamilnadu. Because of their respectable place in 
the society even a few high class people also dedicated their daughters 
and other relatives to the service of the God. Many donations were 
made to the temple for the merit of the dancing girls. Some of the 
dancing girls became very rich and made special endowments and 
gifts of cash and lands for the renovation of temples. An inscription 
at Tiruverumbur (875 A..D.) refers toa gift of gold by a dancing girl 
of Tiruverangam temple to the Siva temple at Srikandha 
Chathurvedimangalam.” Because of their special attainments the 
dancing girls were accommodated in special residences near the 
temple. 


The temple also maintained a number of both male and female 
singers, musicians and reciters of sacred texts. Female singers in 
the temple were known as Padiyilar and Pendugal It is interesting 
to note the female singers were treated as superior to dancing girls. 
The tadies were also treated on par with men in matters of recruiting 
employees by the temple.” 


However, there is not much epigraphical information available 
for this period stating about the association of ladies with the 
administration of the teinple. Mostly the ordinary ladies were not 
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involved in the affairs of the temple. The royal and high class women, 
who used to endow the temple lavishly, might have had some hold in 
the administration. 


Marriage was a holy institution in Tamil society since time 
immemorial. Though it is a religious sacrament among the Hindus it 
has great social importance. Though there was polygamy among the 
kings and among the rich section of society the majority of men 
happened to have practised a monogamous way of life.. Sati was 
rare and does not find mention in the Pallava inscriptions. Arranged 
marriages and early marriages were common. Some of the works 
of the Vaishnava saints like Andal furnishes a detailed account of the 
marriage festival of Sundaramurti Nayanar and Thirugnanasampandar. 
Besides, the Periyapuranam of Sekilar also furnishes information 
about the wedding customs of Brahmins prevalent in the seventh 
and eighth centuries in the Pallava kingdom and in the adjoining 
Tamil regions. It was customary for the party of the bridegroom to 
request the parents of the bride for the approval of marriage. An 
auspicious day was fixed and wedding invitations were sent (mananal 
ofat) to all relatives, The house of the bride was beautifully decorated 
and in the midst of music and chanting of Vedas the wedding 
commenced, The couple went round the sacrificial fire (Aoma) and 
together offered parched rice into the fire. 


Like kings and the rich people, the Brahmins of this period 
married more than one wife and confine to the Brahmin community 
alone. There are stray references about the Brahmin girls marrying 
Kshatriya, Vysya and Sudra men. This was called Pratiloma 
marriage. Like that, the members of the non-brahmin communities 
too married Brahmin girls and this was called Anuloma marriage 
practice. The children born under these weddings were accepted by 
the society and certain professions were assigned to them. 


For women, normally the most important virtue was that of 
chastity. The high ideal of womanhood and feminine virtues during 
the Pallava period are reflected in some of the hymns of the Alvars 
such as those of Thirumangai Alvar, 2 contemporary of Nandhivarman 
Pallavamalla. Andal’s Théruppavai mentions Pavainonbu (fasting 
of women) for the prosperity of the family. 
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Though at the outset women during the Pallava period were 
respected in the society, but they were not entitled to maintain parity 
with men. On the other hand the royal and upper class women 
enjoyed certain rights and privileges. The nature of education imparted 
to them was different from that of men. From the songs of Alvars It 
is clear that the birth of a female child was not welcomed in that 
society. Since no legal and social equality existed among the sexes, 
the status of the women was generally low when compared with 
men. 


Women in the Age of Harsha 


During the rulership of Harshavardana women of the higher 
castes observed no purdah. The girls were married at an early age, 
but there was no widow remarriage and the practice of Sati prevailed. 
Female education was restricted to higher classes only. Women at 
all Jevels without any protest suffered partial to total subordination to 
women and their contributions to family and society rarely recognized. 


Socio-Cultural and Economic Status of Women in Ancient 
India 


Land was the principal source of livelihood for the people and 
main source of revenue to the rulers in ancient India. It was during 
this period, the community ownership of land was being tran sformed 
into private and institutional ownership wherein Brahmins like 
minorities and temples as also Jaina and Buddha religious institutions 
emerged as powerful and wealthy section of society next to the 
kings. During the period the land ownership patterns tended to get 
stratified as castes and classes which were mutually in tandem with 
each other. It was against this societal backdrop, the status of women 
could be assessed from the family the principal and lowest unit of life 
system. 


Joint Families:Matriarchal and Patriarchal 


The caste system and the joint family seemed to have been 
the pillars, supporting the whole structure of Hindu popu lation of the 
Ancient Indian society. It can justly be said that if these two were 
removed, the whole structure of Hindu society will come down. In 
the words of noted Historian, K.M.Panikkar, “Though in theory 
unconnected, these two institutions, the caste and the joint family are 
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in practice interlocked to an extent which makes them in effect a 
common institution. The unit of Hindu society is not individual but 
joint family. The widest expression of this family is the ‘sub-caste’ 
which often consist only of a few joint families which intermarry and 
‘inter-dine’ among themselves” .*4 


Joint families amongst Hindus are of two types: They are: 


atrilineal and patriarchal. In the matrilineal joint family system, 
a woman, or mostly the mother is the head of the family. Accordingly 
a woman is considered to be the originator of such family. In India 
the remnants of matriarchal joint families were found in Malabar and 
Assam region, till recently. 


In the patrilineal or patriarchal joint family system, a male, 
mostly father or grandfather is the head of the family. Such families 
are regarded to have their origin from some male and accordingly 
male child has more importance in the family. Only male member 
has the property rights. It was perhaps that in ancient India, male 
head of a joint family was vested with power to punish any other 
members of the family . A Hindu joint family is mostly of patriarchal 


type. 


In joint families, condition of women was very poor. She was 
mentally and physically also at times, continuously harassed by 
mothers-in-law and sisters-in-law who themselves were subjected 
to this kind of treatment at the hands of their male counterparts in 
families. Their advices were not accounted in family matters. Their 
status was that ofa slave and child producing machinery. Whole of 
their lives were continued to be attached to kitchen and attending to 
other domestic duties. According to K.M.Panikkar, “one of the major 
problems of Hindu social life is the position accorded to women in 
the Hindu joint family”. 


Without caring for the likings of young people the head of the 
joint family arranged for the marriages. Often these marriages were 
arranged while the boys or the girls entered into their childhood. This 
affected their whole lives. Their health was adversely affected and 
they used to produce children in a period when they had not crossed 
their childhood. The child marriages were also responsible for over 
population. 
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Woman as Daughter 


In ancient times in all patriarchal societies the birth of a girl 
was generally an unwelcome event. Almost everywhere the son 
was valued more than the daughter. He was a permanent economic 
asset of the family. He lived with his aged parents and did not 
migrate like the daughter to another family after the marnage. As 
he grew into adolescence and youth, he could offer valuable co- 
operation to his family, when it had either to defend itself or to attack 
an enemy. The daughter, on the other hand, had no fighting value 
whatsoever. It is no doubt true that women had no potential military 
value because she was not trained in that way. By giving birth to 
sons they were contributing indirectly to the fighting strength and 
efficiency of their community. 


The available sources indicate that in India in early times the 
daughter was not as welcome as the son. The same was the case in 
the Vedic period. The Afftarvaveda contains charms and rituals to 
ensure the birth of a son in preference to that of a daughter. 
Nevertheless, the latter’s birth was not a source of consternation to 
the family in the Vedic and Upanishadic ages. We find in one of the 
Upanishads of the earlier period that it was recommending a certain 
ritual to a householder for ensuring the birth of a scholarly daughter.” 
That means, the people in Vedic times, must have a preference to a 
gir] who was scholarly despite their general dislike for the birth ofa 
girl. By the time the ‘Code of Manu’ was drawn up, woman’s 
dependent position was fully established, as written in these words: 
“It may be concluded that in ancient times, the birth of girls as a 
matter of grief and sorrow was quite natural for in almost all the 
ancient patriarchal societies, the son, from practical point of view, 
proved more helpful to the society than a girl”.”’ 


Control of Parents Over their Daughters 


An unmarried girl was always remained subject to the rule of 
her father in all societies of the past. In young age she is to obey her 
parents. By a girl, by a young woman, or even by an aged one, nothing 
must be done independently, even in her own house. In childhood a 
female must be subject to her father, in youth to her husband and 
when her lord is dead to her sons. A woman must never be 
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independent. She must not seek to separate herself from her father, 
husband or sons. By leavin g them she would make both her own and 
her husband’s families contemptible? 


In the earlier Vedic and Upanishad times, girls were free to go 
through the sacred thread cerem ony, live a life of celibacy and study 
Vedas and other subjects along with their brother pupils. Atharva 
veda went so far as to say that a maiden was not entitled to marry 
until after she had completed her student life”.2? 


Marriage 


Marriage is a very important event in the life of a woman. 
Matrimony in course of time is followed by maternity, and its 
recurrence makes the woman periodically helpless and absolutely 
dependent on her husband for some time. Marriage, therefore, 
determines the fate of a woman to a much greater extent than it 
does the destiny of a man. A good marriage is 2 welcome protection 
for the woman but a bad one is worse than a painful chain, A study 
about the growth of marriage as a well-trenched institution influenced 
by caste, socio-economic status and gender-bias in Ancient India will 
help understand the extant societal attitude towards women in those 
days. 


The Evolution of Marriage 


Being of hoary antiquity some literary works have naturally 
preserved some traces of promiscuity existing in Pre-historic times. 
The Mahabharata informs us that in the land of the Uttarakurus* 
and in the city of Mahishmati the institution of marriage did not 
exist. The traces of promiscuity that we get in the epic have to be 
referred to pre-Vedic times: we find the institution of marriage well 
established in the Rig Veda. 


Not only was marriage well established in the Vedic a ge, but it 
was also regarded as a social and reli gious duty and necessity. This 
was the case even in the Indo-Iranian period. Marriage opened a 
new period in one’s life which was to be led at the altar of truth and 
duty. The couple was to take particular care in properly performing 
the rituals connected with the Garhapatya fire kindled at the time of 
their marriage. Prescribed sacrifices to gods were to be regularly 
offered. And finally the couple was to perpetuate the race by raising 
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The epic is undoubtedly right in emphasizing the great necessity 
of marriage for girls. Some smritis like Yama began to advocate the 
unfortunate view that since marriage was compulsory for girls, 
parents should marry them over to undesirable persons, if suitable 
bridegrooms were not available before the time of puberty.** This 
smuriti besides advocating the necessity of pre-puberty and child 
marriage, treats the girls as mere commodities. Stil] more, this rule 
made the lot of physically challenged or diseased girl very pitiable, 
She could not naturally get a good husband and her father had yet to 
marty her. He had therefore to spend heavily in marrying her to a 
person, who was almost certain to discard her, and contract a fresh 
marriage with a more suitable bride. It must, however, be added that 
even if'a physically challenged girl is kept unmarried, her lost is by 
no means happy. As years roll on and the parents die, her brothers 
do not care for her, and scoundrels and selfish persons in society 
would take pleasure in spreading thorns in her way. 


In ancient India marriage was made obligatory for women 
and not for men. One of the reasons may perhaps have been the 
possibility of men leaving a spiritual or intellectual lineage behind them. 
The real reason for this differential treatment, however, seems to 
have been the recognition by society of the simple fact that an 
unmarried woman has to face greater risks in society than an 
unmarried man. 


Classical Forms of Hindu Marriage 


There were eight different modes of conducting marriage and 
ceremonies attached to them in Hindu culture. These eight kinds of 
marriage could be found in Vedic literature. They are: “The right of 
Brahmana (Brahma), that of gods (Daiva), that of the Rishis (Arsha), 
that of the Prajapati (Praja Patya), that of the Gandharvas (Gandharva) 
that of the Asuras (Asura), that of the Rakshasas (Rakshasa) and 
that of the Pisakas (Pisaka).”?5 


Brahma Vivaha refers to the marriage of a duly lowered girl 
to a man of the same class solemnized by the singing of vedic verses. 
At such public ceremonies the father of the bride formally gives her 
to the groom who promises that he would never behave falsely to her 
in respect of the three aims of marriage i.e. piety, progeny and 
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pleasure. This kind of marriage was considered to be the best kind 
which was recognized during the Vedic period. Daiva Vivaiza means 
the marriage of a girl to a sacrificial priest. The father of the bride 
gives her to the priest as part of his fee. This kind of marriage 
openly recognises the bride as a saleable commodity. In this marriage 
the father of a girl gives dowry to the groom and also accepts a 
token bride-price of a cow and a bull. In the Prajapatya Vivaha, 
the father of a girl does not give dowry or demand bride-price. In 
these four kinds of marriages, the bride is given to the bridegroom by 
the father or her relations. In the Gandkarva Vivaka, the girl is 
married to a person who is supposed to have won her heart. To be 
acceptable to society such marriages which were branded as 
“Clandestine” marriages are often solemnized at religious ceremonies. 
This form of marriage is still popular everywhere and is done between 
two different castes. In the Asura Vivaha the girl is married to a 
man who has paid bride-price to her father. It is another form of 
dowry. This is marriage by purchase. The Rakshasa Vivaha 
involves the marriage of a girl or a woman to a man who has captured 
her in war or otherwise. The Paishacha Vivaka is the last kind of 
marriage in which the girl is seduced through tricks by a man and 
married to that man.** In fact, this has been though condemned as 
sinful, was recognized so as to safeguard such helpless maiden in 
life. Of these eight forms of marriages the first four were generally 
approved as religious marriages and were recognized as virtuous 
marriages. These four marriages were followed by Brahma rites. 
These marriages were believed to have possessed the best qualities 
of men and women. ’ 


Types of Marriages 


On the basis of numeric variation, marriage can be divided into 
two types. (1)monogamy, and (2)Polygamy. Polygamy is further 
sub-divided into two major types; Polygamy and polyandry. Polygamy 
referred to a practice when a male marries with more than one wife. 
(b)Polyandry referred to a female who marries more than one 
husband. 


(i) Monogamy — when a male marries with a single female 
the marriage is called a monogamous type. When wite is still alive, a 
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man cannot marry with another woman and vice versa. Death of 
either a partner permits the couple to marry again. In this type of 
marriage, there is no room for extra-marital sex relations. Almost all 
civilized societies regard this type of marriage as an ideal one. 

The Hindu society also regards a monogamous marriage as an ideal 
one. But Hindu religion, at the same time, gives great importance on 
having a male issue. It is due to this fact a Hindu male is allowed to 
commit bigamy or even polygamy. In course of time, this concept 
was somewhat distorted and people began to keep more than one 
wife for satisfaction of their lust. 


(ii} Polygamy: As opposed to monogamy, in polygamy 
marriage, aman marries with more than one woman. Group type of 
marriage is prevalent amongst those societies where number of 
members of one sex is greater than that of other. In patriarchal 
society, where property rights are vested upon the male, non-delivery 
of a male issue by woman, forces a man to commit polygamy. 
Generally the number of male and female members of a society are 
equal. Thus a marriage by a male with more than one female is 
called polygamy. It is commonest form of marriage everywhere so 
far we know it is not universal but is the privilege of the powerful 
and rich. Some of Hindu as well as Muslim rulers of India are known 
to have not one or two wives but hundreds of them. 


(il) Polyandry: Marriage of woman with more than one 
man is called polyandry. This type of marriage was prevalent only in 
few places. i.¢. in Tibet and Malaya. In India polyandry was found 
amongst Toda, Khasa, Nayer and other tribes. Polyandry in India is 
of two kinds. 


(1) Fraternal Polyandry; and (11) Non-Fraternal Polyandry. 


In this kind of polyandry, a woman becomes wife of all brothers 
if she is married to any one of them. It was prevalent among Khasas 
and in some other tribes. In India, in the non-fraternal polyandry type, 
it is not necessary that all husbands of a woman should be brothers. 
It was found in Nayar tribe of India, that woman lived with her 
different husbands in turns and while she was with one of them, the 
rest had no right on her. Usually father of children thus bom ts not 
known. 
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The Settlement of Marriage 


In the early times when brides were 16 or 17 years old at the 
time of their marriage, they had a more or less effective voice in the 
selection of their partners in life. The Vedic literature does not refer 
to parents controlling the marriages of their sons and daughters, though 
they must doubtless had played an important part in arranging and 
financing them. On the other hand we have references about brides 
selecting their own husbands.”’ 


The Svayamvara marriages of Savitri, Damayanti and Rukmini 
are well known. In later times when the custom of early marriages 
came into vogue, the Svayamvara custom naturally had to die down. 
When society had conceded to grown up brides the right to choose 
their own husbands, it was but natural that love marriages, arranged 
by the parents themselves, should have taken place with fair frequency. 
The Dharmasastra literature is silent on the topic, partly because it 
disapproved of Gandharva marriages when child marriages had come 
into vogue rendering love unions impossible. References in Vedic 
literature to lovers yearning for each other, moving in each other’s 
company, exchanging mutual presents, using spells for ensuring 
reciprocal affection are in plenty. The most detailed and circumstantial 
description is to be found in the Kamasutras of Vatsyayana usually, 
however, even in love marriages, brides did not regard themselves 
free to take the final step, as they felt that such a procedure would 
smack of disrespect to their parents. The father, and more particularly 
the mother, were anxious to find out whether their choice met with 
the approval of their daughters or not. 


When from 200 A.D. child marriages became the order of the 
day, the state of affairs changed. Girls of 10 or 12 years old were 
incapable of exercising any choice worth the name, and so the whole 
responsibility gradually fell upon the father. The Hindu father was 
always trying to discharge this responsibility with a solicitude, that 
was just become proverbial. He passes sleepless nights when his 
daughter approaches the marriageable age. In the absence of the 
father, the responsibility of arranging the marriage would devolve 
upon the grandfather, brother or uncle of the daughter, The mother 
is usually placed last in the list of marriage guardians, the reason 
being that she was not usually the administrator of her husband’s 
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property. Being a widow she had no facilities to take an initiative in 
the matter. In the final selection of the son-in-law, her voice, however 
counted a good deal. 


Qualifications of the bride and bridegroom 


Wealth, beauty, health, intelligence and good family were the 
main considerations in the selection of the bride and the bridegroom. 
Dumb, deaf, blind and lame persons were naturally regarded as 
undesirable spouses. Marriages with them were however not 
regarded as invalid, probably because it was realized that they too 
have the sex instinct and are perhaps in greater need for a partner in 
life than ordinary individuals. 


The caste also did not raise any insurmountable barrier in the 
way of marriage for a long time. Even in the days of Manu the 
system was much more flexible than it 1s today, both as regards inter- 
marriages and inter-dining, we may however observe that anulomea 
marriages, i.¢., marriages of males of higher castes with females of 
lower ones were not uncommon in society down to the eighth century 
A.D. Even orthodox smirifi and Nibandha writers regarded them 
as legal. Dharmasastra authors further lay down rules governing 
shares of inheritance of sons born from wives of different castes.°* 


Marriages among near relations were discouraged. It was 
laid down that the parties to a marriage should not be sapindas, i.e. 
related to each other within seven generations on the father’s side 
and five generations on the mother’s side. 


Marriage Ritual and Ceremony 


Betrothal and marriage were the two main parts of the marriage 
ceremony. Naturally there was not much difference in time between 
the two events when post-puberty marriages were the order of the 
day. Sv#ritis pomt out betrothal is not marriage, and that the marriage 
is complete and binding only after the actual performance of the 
ritual. Some, however regarded even a betrothed bride as a widow, 
if the bridegroom-elect died before the actual marriage. Manu holds 
this view, he however, allows the bride to be united with her brother- 
in-law but by miyega only? There is no evidence to show that 
betrothed girls were regarded as widows by Hindu society, if the 
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persons to whom they had been affianced happened to die before 
the performance of the marriage. 


It is necessary to explain the marriage rituals to understand its 
aims and ideals when the hands of the two parties were being united 
in wedlock, they were informed that the union was being brought 
about at the behest of the god sun. In the marriage sacrifice 
oblations were offered unto Pushan, Bhaga and Aryaman, because 
they were the presiding deities over prosperity, good luck and conjugal 
fidelity respectively. There were sought to be ensured for the new 
couple by the nuptial sacrifice. Then they ascended a stone, and 
the prayer was offered that their mutual love should be as firm and 
steadfast as the stone they were treading upon. At night they were 
shown the polar star and Arundhati with a message that the 
bridegroom was to be as steadfast in love as the former and the bride 
was to be as chaste as the latter. As a part of marriage ceremony 
while performing the ritual of Saptapati’’, the bride and the 
bridegroom took seven steps together, and it was hoped and prayed 
that their future life should be full of love, brilliance, opportunities, 
prosperity, bliss, progeny and holiness. Finally, the husband and wife 
took mutual vows that each would further and fulfill the hopes, desires 
and ambitions of the other in the spheres of religion, love and worldly 
prosperity. A prayer was offered at the end of that and thereafter 
the affectionate union of the couple should never be dissolved. After 
the conclusion of the marriage, the ritual required the parties to observe 
a vrata’ for these days, during which they could increase mutual 
acquaintance, but-were to observe strict celibacy. The idea was to 
emphasis at the outset on the mind of the young couple that self- 
control was as much necessary in married life as it was before. 
According to Narayana, a commentator on the Asvalayana Grihya 
Sutra, this custom prevailed among the Vaidehas of Northern Bihar. 


Marital Arrangements as Gleaned from Foreign Accounts 


The importance of marriage does not require any emphasis. 
Alberuni says, “no nation can exist without a regular married life, for 
it prevents the uproar of passions abhorred by the cultivated mind, 
ard it removes all those causes which excite the animal to the fury 
always leading to harm”.*® Alberuni says that the number of wives a 
man could marry depended upon the caste to which a man belonged; 
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a Brahmana being allowed to have four wives, a Kshatriya three, a 
Vaisya two and a Sudra one. Alberuni speaks of certain Hindu 
customs which were abolished and abrogated and infers that the 
abrogation of a law is allowable. One of the customs referred to by 
him was that which allowed the different sons of a man to have one 
wife in common. He remarks that people inhabiting the mountains 
stretching from the region of Panchir into the neighbourhood of 
Kashmir live under the rule that several brothers had one wife in 
common. He refers to another custom of the Hindus which also was 
abolished and abrogated. It is apparent that the custom referred to 
by Alberuni is “niyoga” i.¢., appointment of wife or a widow to 
procreate a son from intercourse with an appointed man. 


Alberuni, however, stated that every man of a caste may marry 
a woman of his own caste or one of the castes or caste below his; 
but nobody is allowed to marry a woman of a caste superior to his 
own. The system indicates that a man of higher caste alone could 
marry the woman of higher caste. He records that no gift were settled 
between the parents of the bride and the bridegroom and that only 
the husband gave a present of his choice to his wife, and also a 
marriage gift in advance, which he had no right to claim back, though 
the wife might return it to him of her own will.” 


Alberuni further says that a woman had to choose between 
two things after her husband. Either she had to remain a widow till 
her death or she had te burn herself, and it is also stated that the 
latter eventuality became preferable because, as a widow, she was 
ul-treated as long as she lived. He also observes that the Hindu 
husband and wife can only be separated by death, as they have no 
divorce.” 


Megasthenes observes that polygamy was the norm in ancient 
Indians. The Indians marry many wives, marrying some of them for 
the sake of prompt obedience and the others for the sake of pleasure 
and numerous offspring. He records that the Indians married many 
wives whom they purchased from their parents in exchange for a 
yoke of oxen.* 


Hiuen-tsang stated that the members of a caste marry within 
the caste. 
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The caste also did not raise any insurmountable barrier in the 
way of marriage for a long time. The inter-caste marriages of the 
anuloma type were not infrequent at least among the Brahmanas, 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. Epigraphical and literary evidences show 
the same thing. The Brahmana king Agnimitra of the Sunga family 
had married a Kshtraiya princess named Malavika in 150 B.C." A 
fifth century inscription records how a Brahmana of a respectable 
family. Soma by name, had married a Kshatriya lady in accordance 
with the precepts of Srutis and Smritis, and not out of any frivolity. 
The Vakataka minister Hastivarman was descended from him. At 
about the same time a Kadamba ruler, though a Brahmana by caste, 
gave his daughter in marriage to the Guptas, who were Vaishyas. 
As the bride belonged to a higher caste than the bridegroom, this 
was not only an inter-caste but also a pratiloma marriage, which 
was very vehemently condemned by Smriti writers. The founder 
of the Pratihara family, king Harichandra (550 A.D.) had both a 
Brahmana and a Kshatriya wife. The father of poet Bana had a 
Sudra wife as well, and her children were living in the same 
household.*? The above evidences indicate, that inter-caste marriages 
were tolerated among higher castes of wealth, but not among the 
endogamous group of poor means. 


Marital Status 


Early in the history of our civilization brides naturally received 
affectionate and respectful treatment in their new homes. The vedic 
marriage hymns lay down that the bride should immediately take the 
reins of the household from her elderly relations. Probably they refer 
to the wife of the eldest son in the family, who became its de facto 
head owing to the old age of his parents, while his unmarried brothers 
and sisters being still under his guardianship. It is likely that the 
educated brides must have received good and considerate treatment 
from their elders. It is to be noted that sons, daughters, daughters- 
in-law had all of them to bow down before the orders and decisions 
of their elders. 


More vital for the wife’s happiness is the treatment which 
she receives from her husband. The Vedic word for the couple, 
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dampati etymologically means the joint owners of the house. In 
actual practice, however, joint government or diarchy, with absolutely 
equal rights and privileges to either half, seemed to have been an 
impossibility in all spheres of life. 


According to Avesta a good wife is one, who is obedient to 
her husband. The Vedic ritual, however, does not enjoin the duty of 
obedience upon the wife. Both parties take the same vows. In fact 
in Vedic times women composed hymns and learnt the Vedas. 


Though supreme authority was clearly vested in the husband, 
the wife’s position was one of honourable subordination. In the 
Vedic and Epic society we find that the wife was treated with utmost 
courtesy and regard; it was well recognized that the wife was the 
ornament of the house. 


‘Man is only one half’ says a Vedic passage; he is not complete 
till he is united with a wife and gives birth to children, Wife is the 
key stone of the arch of the husband’s happiness.* The house may 
be full of sons, daughters and daughters-in-law; but it is quite empty 
to a person if his wife is not there to supervise over it. Wife alone is 
the husband’s trust friend, counsel and companion. Without her he 
cannot go to heaven. The husband is therefore to treat his wife as 
his dearest friend. The wife is the companion friend of a man says a 
Vedic passage, and the Mahabharata concurs with it.4? Buddhist 
thinkers also have accepted the same view. The wife must be true 
to her husband in her marriage vows and lead the life of an ideal 
Pativrata” She must try her utmost to promote her husband’s 
happiness. Neither, the father nor the mother, neither a son nor a 
friend, can do for a woman what a husband will. Her real happiness 
centered in her husband. The household management is primarily 
her duty to be discharged in consultation with her husband. She is to 
frame a proper annual budget and regulate the daily expenditure 
according to it. If the husband is away, she is to shoulder the whole 
responsibility of the household and discharge it with due regard to 
any instructions that he may have left behind. 


A Sanskrit poet has described the ideal conduct of a house- 
wile in an interesting way. She was to be open-hearted to her 
husband; respectful to his brothers and sisters; devoted to his mother, 
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affectionate towards his relatives, considerate towards the servants, 
smiling to her co-wives, courteous to her husband’s friends, and hateful 
to his enemies. A wife, who discharged all these duties, was the true 
pativrata."* In fact the aim of the Hindu marriage Is to help the full 
growth and development of the husband and the wife and to promote 
the preservation and progress of society and its culture by enjoining 
upon the couple the procreation of children and proper education. 


All the smiritis, puranas and all digests devote a great deal of 
space to the duties of a wife. All agree that the foremost duty of a 
wife is to obey her husband and to honour him as her god. Manu 
declared that a virtuous wife shou id love her husband as ifhe were 
a god, whether he be of evil character, or lustful (loving another 
woman) or devoid of good qualities.” The Ramayana remarks that 
the husband is the god and the master of the wife, while she is alive 
and she obtains the highest heaven by serving her husband. This 
‘dea of the wife’s entire submission to the husband is voiced even by 
poets like Kalidasa, who makes one of the pupils of Kanva say about 
Sakuntala, “this is your wife, abandon her or accept her, since all- 
-ound domination of the husband over the wife is proper”? According 
to Manu a wife should always present 4 smiling face, should be 
alert and clever in her domestic duties, should keep the domestic 
vessels well furnished and clean and should not be extravagant in 
spending. ‘Women whose Husbands are away from home should 
avoid amusements of swing and dance, seeing pictures, sleeping in 
open places, playing with a ball, applying perfumes, flowers, 
ornaments and so on. Veda-Vyasa Smriti enjoins upon a wife whose 
husband is gone abroad her face should look pale and distressed. 
She should not embellish her body,*! she should be devoted to her 
husband, should be without meal and should emaciate her body. 
Manu says that woman who does not prove faithless to her husband 
in thought, word and deed secures the (heavenly) worlds together 
with her husband and is spoken of as a Sadhvi (a virtuous woman) 
or a pativrata but by proving faithless to her husband a woman 
incurs censure in this world,.is born as a female jackal (in the next 
life) and is affiliated with very bad diseases.” 


In the Mahabharata and the puranas hyperbolical 
descriptions of the power of the pativrada (Chastc woman) occur at 
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every step. When Damayanti cursed the young hunter who had evil 
designs on her, he fell down a dead man. The Story of Savitri in the 
Vanaparva illustrates the power of a pativria who wrun g back 
even from Yama, and the dread god of Death-the life of her husband. 


As the foremost duty of the wife was to honour and serve the 
husband, she must always stay with him and she had a right of 
residence in the house — Manu declares that one must maintain one; 
aged parents, a virtuous wife and a minor son by doing even a hundred 
bad acts.* 


Women as Mother 


The ideology of motherland has been held by Aryan patriarchal 
social system as the natural and primary destination and responsibility 
of women. Women’s mothering has continued to be basic to women’s 
lives and organization of the family and fundamental to the genesis of 
ideology about women. The concept of motherhood determined values 
and norms with regard to what women ought to do and offer ideal 
patterns of maternal behaviour and nature. Indian mythology and 
cultural symbols glorify women’s role as mother — she is benevolent 
mother — goddess, the food giver but without actual control over 
external factors which govern the food supply of the home, 


Motherhood played most significant role in the social Life of 
ancient India. [t was obligatory for girl to be good wife and a good 
mother and be blessed with ‘the motherhood of sons’. Immed rately 
after the wedding ceremony the newly wedded couple prayed that 
the wife silently joined the husband who said, come let us join together 
that we may generate a male child, son for the sake of the increase 
of weaith, so marriage was primarily for male child. A barren 
woman was considered to be an abominable creature, was most 
pitiable in Aryan family system. It is determined that “A barren woman 
could be cast away (Parivritti or Parivrikti) because she was possessed 
by Nritti.” The husband of a sonless wife should marry again. 
Childlessness was regarded as a great misfortune Motherhood was 
the cherished ideal of every Hindu women. The birth of a son 
unmediately heightens her status. Kisa Gautami was called nobody’s 
daughter when married and was disdamnfully treated by ihe neighbours, 
until she bore a son, then they paid her honour. Since as far as is 
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known, this constitute a unique record in Buddhist literature of such 
a complete change of front from the attitude taken to the mere wife 
to that taken to the mother. But the mother relegated to the background 
soon after she attained motherhood, atleast until the next cleverly. 
She should offer worship, oblations, and observe vows for the health 
of the family. For longevity and well-being of her children she could 
give up certain delicious articles of food and drink. It is presumed 
that she was delegated the charge of her children’s clothes, toys, 
ornaments, and other belongings. In sickness, she was more than 
the father nursed them and took every necessary care for their 
cornfort. 


The mother was entitled to honour from the son. “The professor 
is equivalent ten teachers, the father is equal to hundred professors, 
the mother exceeds a thousand fathers in honour”.4 “One conquers 
this world through respect for the mother, the middle region (the 
firmament) through respect for the father, and through service to the 
preceptor one gains the region of Brahman”.*> A son must always 
serve his mother even if she has been an outcast (for some sin), 
since for him she undertakes numerous (troublesome) actions. “An 
outcast father may be forsaken, but not the mother, she is never an 
outcast to the son”. Again it goes : “All other sins are expiable but 
he who is cursed by the mother is never liberated”.*? When Ajatasatru 
wanted to kill his mother because she had succored her husband in 
prison against Ajatasatru’s order, his minister told him: “there are 
records of 18000 bad kings who were patricides but there is NO 
record of matricide”.** A Jataka passage says that "A mother like a 
sire should be revered honour crowned.”” The above admiring 
references to the mother is society’s indebtedness to woman’s role 
of procreation. It reminds the children of the trial and tribulation that 
a mother undergoes during parturition and of her subsequent duty to 
bring them up. 


Not only was motherhood often imposed on women — but 
women were conditioned to regard it as the summum bonum of life; 
they deplored barrenness and suffered untold torture from rituals 
directed towards fertilization of the womb. Male impotence was 
known only hazily, it was always the women who paid socially and 
emotionally for childlessness. It was also the women who was 
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condemned and ridiculed as the unfortunate childless women because 
women had internalized the male social values regarding the merits 
of having a son. 


The attitude to women in general and the norms of behaviour 
prescribed fora mother in particular is conditioned by the prevailing 
socid-economic condition in which it rises. Married women were 
denied the opportunity for education, a personal vocation, independent 
social and political identity; most fine arts and many enjoyments 
were forbidden to them; child bearing was the one avenue left open 
to her whereby she could prove her social utility and command some 
respect within the familial and social context. Keeping the women in 
abject subjugation was made possible by denying them the opportunity 
to earn their livelihood; the husband was their lord. Therefore, they 
were totally dependent on the bread-winner and felt that by bearing 
children to the husband they were but practically repaying their debt 
to their masters. 


The religious needs of women are often defined in terms of 
their ‘emotional’ nature and their dependency on others. In 
recognizing women as religions being within certain strict boundaries, 
the majority of patriarchal religious interpret motherhood as sacred. 


Position of Women at Home 


The earliest accounts of Hindu society show the position of 
women as one of superiority over men, and this indicates a 
matriarchal society in which women were the owners of wealth and 
the sole guardians of their children. 


The position of the women of the Aryan invaders of India was 
one of authority and honour. They could inherit property and were 
married when attained a proper age; marriage some times took place 
by free choice of the man and woman. According to the rules and 
customs of those times, “A husband should serve his wife... in five 
ways by honouring her, by respecting her, by remaining faithful to 
her; by giving her charge of home; and by duly giving her adornments”, 
And thus served by her husband tasks a wife should take for him in 
five ways: “She should be efficient in her husband tasks: she should 
manage her servants well; she should be chaste; she should take 
care of the goods which he brings home; and she should be skillful 
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and untiring in all her duties” “woman must be honored and adorned 
by their fathers, brothers, husbands and brothers-in-law who desire 
great good fortune. Where women, verily, are honoured, there the 
gods rejoice, where, however, they are not honoured, there all sacred 
rites prove fruitless, where the female relations live in grief that 
family soon perishes completely, where, however, they do not suffer 
from any grievance — that family always prospers”.™ 


Widowhood 


Widow is a woman whose husband is dead and who has not 
married again, It is a very old word which can be traced beyond the 
Vedic language to Indo-European origin, and exists with little 
modifications in most of the languages of the Indo-European family. 
Thus we get in Latin Vidua, Italian Vedova, Spanish Vivda, rench 
Veuve, Russian Videva, old German Witewa, Gothic Widuwo, old 
English Widewe and Widuwe and Persian éeva. in Latin the word 
“Viduus” in the masculine means bereft, widowed and in Greek the 
corresponding word “Nioeos” means an unmarried man. 


Sanskrit grammarians derive the word Vidhava from the base 
dhava meaning a woman whose husband has died, According to 
their derivation a married woman whose husband is alive is sadhava. 
The word sadhava is a new word which does not occur in the whole 
Vedic literature. On the other hand, the word avidfava in the sense 
of a woman not widowed was commonly used in Vedic times. 


The life of a Hindu widow is hard indeed. A widow according 
to the Srnriti works, is “either to mount the funeral pyre with the 
dead body of her husband or to lead the life of a brahmacharini, 
she must not indulge in the luxurious of betel-chewing, oiling the 
body and using bell-metal vessels for eating. She must take only one 
meal a day and never twice and must not lie on a couch, nor use 
scents. She should offer daily oblations to her dead husband. She 
should observe some religious vow (vrafa) in the months of Maisakha 
and Kartika (auspicious months of the year) and always take 
ceremonial) baths, make gifts and recite the name of Vishnu” ie 


‘Such rigid rules for a widow did not exist in the Vedic period. 
No question is expressed anywhere in the Rig Veda to the remarriage 
of widowed women. Indeed the custom of a widow marrying the 
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brother of her deceased husband seemed to be common, and hence 
the word devara, literally mean ing second husband. When the dead 
body was going to be burnt, the dead man’s brother seized the hand 
of the widow lying beside and asked her to be his wife. The 
Aiharvaveda declares that in case of the remarriage of a woman 
she would join that husband in the next world by offering a certain 
oblation in this world. The Taittiriya Samhita regards it undesirable 
for a woman io have two husbands, at Later commentators like 
Mitramisra in the Viramittredaya, Adhivedana Prakama, and 
Nilakantha in his commentary on the Mahabharata indirectly 
recognizes the marriage of a woman a second time after the death 
of her husband. It was common for a woman to marry her husband’s 
brother after his death is alluded to in the Mahabharata, 


On the grounds of objection to the marrying of a widow in 
modern times is the feeling of repugnance to taking for wife, a 
woman who had been possessed by one another person. Thus 
Yajinavalkya advises a man to marry a woman who has as yet belonged 
tono man”. Yet in the age of the Epics Virginhood was not always 
regarded as an indispensable factor in choosing a wife. Jayadratha 
wanted to make Draupadi ‘his wife’. Trisanky took the wife of a 
vidarbha prince killed by him and had by her a son. Satyavati was 
sought in marriage by king Ugrayudha shortly after the death of her 
husband Santanu. It is not surprising that references to remarriage 
of women are meagre in the epic literature. The wonder is that 
after the successive expurgations and revisions in the hands of later 
orthodox brahmanas so much evidence of this custom was allowed 
to survive. In iater times it was declared that in the sacred texts 
which to marriage the niyoga, or levirate, is nowhere mentioned; nor 
is the marriage of widows prescribed in the rules concerning marriage. 


At the end of the Vedic period the remarriage of women was 
spoken disapprovingly of even in the earlier Dharmasastras. Thus 
Apastamba decrees that if a man unites with a woman who had 
been once married before, or belongs to a different caste, they both 
commit a sin.” According to Manu “a son born of a remarried 
widow, Punarbhava, by a brahmana father does not cease to be a 
brahmana, and is regarded only as much degraded as a. brahmana 
living by trade. Gautama acknowledges its existence by admitting 
the right of the son of a widow by her second husband to inherit 
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one-fourth of his father’s property in the absence of ordinary legitimate 
heirs. If the husband is alive, the waiting period should be twice as 
long. So in these circumstances the remarriage of a woman is not an 
offence. Therein also it is admitted that in ancient times the marriage 
of widows, like #époga and inter-caste marriage, was prevalent. 


Another evidence of the existence of this custom is supplied 
by references in the Jataka literature. From the Astarupa Jataka 
we learn that a king of Kosala killed the king of Kasi and made the 
widowed queen, who was already a mother, his chief queen. 
According to tradition as preserved in the introduction to the 
Candakimara Jataka, many princes were desirous of marrying 
the wife of Gautama Buddha, who had already a son then, when he 
renounced his home and became an ascetic. 


An interesting instance of the marrying of a widow by her 
brother-in-law is known from the history of the Imperial Guptas, 
Chandra Gupta Vikramaditya, son of Samudragupta, murdered his 
elder brother Ramagupta and made widow Dhruvadevi his chief 
queen. The conduct of Chandragupta in marrying her thus not at all 
opposed to the law laid down by the smriti, 


It may be remarked that the hard ascetic life prescribed for 
widows by later law-givers had not come into fashion before the 
time of manu. There is no such regulation in the whole Vedic 
literature. One of the earliest Sutra-writers, Gautama, does not 
make any mention of it. Baudhayana and Vasista prescribe a rigid 
life for widows for a short period only and that also in the case of 
those who seek children by #iyega Manu is the first law giver to 
regard life-long asceticism as a desirable practice for widows. “A 
woman who forms a desire to have off-spring proves unfaithful to 
her dead husband earns infamy in this world and loses her place with 
her husband in heaven.”© Manu thus condemns sriyega, though he 
could not entirely forbid it, as he states in another place, “a woman 
without a child can raise a son by her in-law or a sapinda, if duly 
appointed”. A life of rigid brakmacharya for a widow being 
constantly praised by the later law-givers after Manu such as 
Yajnavalkva (1-75), Parasara (IV-3 1) Vishnu (XXX¥ 14) and others. 
It gradually became in the course of centuries a religious duty for 
her from which there was no exemption. 
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The custom of safi inspite of general silence of the early Sutra- 
writers, persisted among certain sections of the people, especially 
among the princely class. In many poor and uncivlised communities 
we find the existence of a custom of sacrificing wives and slaves at 
the time of burial of a dead chieftain with the intention of securing to 
him the same service and ministration in other world as he had been 
used to in this. Almost all the cases of safi recorded in the Epic and 
puranic literature occurred in the families of kings and generals. 


Divorce 


There is no doubt that the later Dkarmasastra literature as a 
whole (200-1200 A.D.) while liberally permitting the husband to 
remarry during the life-time of the first wife, refuses the remedy of 
divorce to the wife even when completely forsaken by the husband. 
Like early Christianity Hinduism also held that the marriage union 
was dissoluble. Manu advances the extreme view that the wife’s 
marital tie and duty do not come to an end even if the husband were 
to sell or abandon her.“ 


In the earlier Dharmasastra literature, we find that divorces 
were permitted before the beginning of the Christian era under certain 
well-defined circumstances. It is interesting to note that even Manu 
himself observes elsewhere in his book that wife is not to blame if 
she abandons a husband, who is impotent, insane or suffering from 
an incurable and contagious disease. This abandonment of the 
husband practically amounted to a divorce, for Manu permits such a 
wife to remarry if her previous marriage was not consummated.® 


Kautilya gives detailed rules of divorce intended for the couples 
who found it impossible to live with each other. They were, however 
applicable to asura, gandharva, kshatra and paisacha matriages. 
It is difficult to say how far these rules of divorce were followed. 
Recorded cases of divorce are not to be met with in the Brahmanical 
tradition. Thus we are told that a woman named Kana refused to 
return to her husband, when she learnt that he had contracted a second 
marriage during her absence. At the request of the Buddha, she 
was taken in adoption by a certain king, who married her to a noble 
man. The nun Isidasi had several divorces in her earlier life. She 
was first married to a merchant in Ayodhya, who abandoned her 
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within a month. Then her father married her to another person, who 
also disliked her and sent her back within a short time. She was then 
married to a third worthy, but this time the marriage did not last even 
for a fortnight. The recorded cases of divorce are few and we have 
evidence in the Buddhist literature itself to show that divorce was 
rather unusual in orthodox sections of society. 


At about the 5" century B.C. a wave of asceticism passed 
over Hindu society. Though there was a good of opposition to it, the 
ideal of renunciation and puritanism, which it assiduously advocated, 
became eventually very well grounded in society by about the 
beginning of the Christian era. As one of its natural consequences 
society began to hold that a girl could be given in marriage only once. 
To divorce one husband and to marry another, because the martial 
life was not happy, began to appear as a grossly sensual procedure. 


Sati 


We get stray references to the custom of sati from about 300 
B.C. The Mahabharata, a major portion of which was composed at 
about this time, records only a few cases of sati, The most important 
among them is that of Madri. But in her case, it is interesting to note 
that the assembled sages tried their best to dissuade her from her 
resolve. Madri, however, was unmoved by their arguments. She 
said that she was determined to die with her husband, firstly because 
she was the cause of his death. Secondly because she would be 
unable to control her passions, and thirdly because she might find it 
difficult to treat evenly her sons and step sons. No argument of any 
religious merit is assigned by her or by anybody else.* This speaks 
of an unsecure position of widows in the epic days. 


In the Mausala-Parva of the Mahabharata we find that four 
wives of Vasudeva, Devaki, Bhadra, Rohini and Madrira, ascended 
his funeral pyre. When the news of Krishna’s death reached 
Hastinapura, five of his wives, Rukmini, Gandhari, Satya, Haimavati 
and Jambavati ascended the funeral pyre, of course without their 
husband’s body. Satyabhama retired to forest for practising 
penance.*’ 


As far back as Rig Vedic period, there was a stray reference 
to the effect that the widow of a deceased husband along with the 
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articles that used while living his wife was also laid beside him and 
burnt to death along with the deceased.™ Surprisingly not many such 
references were found in the same Rig Veda. Simijar ts the case 
during the Ramayana period but the number of references to the 
practice of sati could be found in Vyasa’s Mahabharatha. 


As against the above few cases of sat? we have score of 
instances of widows surviving their husbands. The wives of 
Abhimanyu did not succumb to this practice. There is a talk of 
Draupadi being consigned to flames along with Kichaka, but that 
was merely for the sake of revenge.*° 


In the Ramayana, we find that when Ravana by means of 
his magic raised before the eyes of Sita the illusion of the fall of 
Rama, she expressed the wish to be burnt along with her husband.” 
This passage is probably a later mterpolation, for none of the wives 
of Dasaratha or Ravana are represented in the epic as accompanying 
their husbands on the funeral pyre. 


Puranas refer only to a few cases of sati. This shows that by 
about 400 A.D. when the puranas were given their present form, 
the custom was gradually coming into general vogue. It does not 
prove its antiquity. It is interesting to note that some of the sati cases 
in Puranas are the imaginary creations ofa Jater age, and go against 
the earlier tradition, Thus the Maabsarata is unaware of any Yadava 
widows having burnt themselves on their husband’s funeral pyres; 
according to the Padmapurana, however, all of them became satis. 
The vast majority of the widows that figure in Puranas survive their 
husbands. 


The custom was gradually struggling into existence in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. Hence, as shown above, we get 
stray references to it in the later portions of the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata, and in the present version of some Puranas. 


The custom began to become gradually popular from c. 400 
A.D. It is known to Vatsayayana, Bhasha, Kalidasa and Sudraka 
Vatsyayana points out” how clever by the dancing girls gain 
ascendancy over the mind of their lovers by swearing that they 
would burn themselves on their funeral pyres. From the 
Dutaghatetkacha and Uraubhanga of Bhasha, it appears that the 
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dramatist differed from the Mahabharata in holding that Uttara, 
Dussala and Pauravi died on the funeral pyres of their husbands, 
Abhimanya, Jayadratha and Duryodhana respectively. In the 
Kumarasambhava,” Rati was about to burn herself after her 
husband’s death: it was only after hearing a voice from the heaven 
she stopped from doing it. In the Mirichchhakatika the wife of 
Charudatta wanted to burn herself before the arrival of the expected 
news of her husband’s execution.” Smiritis (6th Century B.C.) 
gave canonical sanction to sati and shot to defend them even against 
the authority of Vedas. They however, in their writings held it as an 
‘deal for the widow: they allowed it only as a second alternative 
and regarded ascetic life as preferable to it.* There were, 
however, several thinkers, who were altogether opposed to the idea 
of giving even a qualified recognition to the custom. Thus Medhatithi 
admitted that the custom was mentioned by Angirassmriti but 
maintained that it had no authoritative value, for it was opposed to 
the Vedic text which prohibited suicide at all.”° 


In the Sangam age, the widows had two courses opened to 
them. They had either to commit sati or to lead a life of suffering. 
Perumkoppendu, the queen of the Pandya king who commited safi, 
speaks that her self-immolation was not a step in accordance with 
the prevalent custom. On the other hand she preferred to end her 
life in the funeral fire of her husband instead of subjecting herself to 
the miserable life of a widow. It is obvious from this that even at the 
elite level how miserable was the condition of the widows even during 
the Sangam period. It is also likely that a practice that was til! then 
alien to Sangam society must have been in Vogue due to the influence 
of Brahmanical culture which was by then gradually grounded on 
the soil of the south. 


Purdha System 


There was no doubt whatsoever that the purdah was unknown 
to the period prior to 100 B.C. In Indo-Iranian times women could 
move quite freely in society and manage the family farms if necessary. 
The same was the case in the Vedic age. Co-education and love 
: marriages remained in the society. Boys and girls often went together 
to see shows and sports. All this would not have been possible if the 
purdak system had been observed in society by maidens. From the 
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Neirukta (500 B.C.), we learn that ladies used to go out to courts of 
law to establish their claims of inheritance. There is no reference to 
any purdai: arrangement being made for their attendance. We do 
hot get any reference about pardah in Vedic times. The earliest 
reference to the purdak system is to be found in the present version 
of the epics (100 B.C.) The epics mention that some kind of purdah 
was observed in certain royal families, which felt, probably on account 
of a notion of prestige, that royal ladies should not come within the 
gaze of public eyes. At the time when Sita set out with her husband 
tothe forest through the public thoroughfares of Ayodhya, a regret 
was expressed in the Ramayana that a lady, who had so far not 
been seen even by the spirits of the sky, should then now become 
the object of public gaze. A similar observation occurs in the 
Mahabharata also at the time of Dhritarashtra’s departure to forest. 
The Ramayana further observes that there is no objection if women 
come out in public on the occasion of marriages, svayamvaras, 
sacrifices and public calamities.”® It is learnt from this that they 
should remain in purdah in normal life. Further it would appear 
from the above said reference that purdah system must have been 
practiced among some royal families. 


Several smiritis like those of Manu and Yajnavalkya lay down 
detailed rules about the life of women, but they nowhere lay down 
that women were not to go out except when properly veiled. In most 
of the Sanskrit dramas, we do not find any traces of the purdah 
system. Therefore in ancient times there was a section in society 
which advocated the use of veil for royal ladies for the purpose of 
maintaining the superiority or uniqueness of royal ladies from other 
ordinary women-folk. It speaks of an imposed class character of 
such women. 


Devadasi System 


The custom of the association of dancing girls with temples is 
unknown to Jataka (Buddhist) literature. The custom, however, 
had come into vogue by about the 3 century A/D. for Kalidasa 
refers to dancing girls present in Mahakala temple of Ufjayini at 
the time of evening worship. Several Puranas also recommended 
that arrangements should be made to enlist the services of singing 
girls to provide vocal and instrumental music at the time of divine 
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services. Childless parents would often vow to dedicate their first 
born child to a temple, thus increasing the number of temple girls. By 
sixth century A.D. this custom must have been quite common among 
people but not among common people. 


The earliest reference to devadasi in Northern India is found 
in the Yogimara cave inscription. The cave is in the Ramgarh hill in 
the erstwhile Surguya state, Central Provinces. The inscription records 
that a ‘Devadasikyi’ Sakuntala (handsome damsel) by name, fell in 
love with Devadinna (Devadatta), a lupadakhe (an exam iner of coins). 
On linguistic and paleographic grounds, the record has been assigned 
to circa 300 B.C. 


Kashmir chronicle Rajatarangini says that the king 
Durlabhaka Pratapaditya (c. 662-712 A.D.) fell in love with the 
wife of a merchant, but that right-minded prince did not approve of 
the idea of taking by force the wife of another man and thus set a 
bad example to his subjects. Owing to this love-sickness he was on 
the point of death. The news reached the merchant, the husband of 
the lady. In order to save the life of his sovereign, the noble-minded 
merchant offered the king his wife, Narendrapraha by name. But 
failing to induce the king to accept his offer, he said, ifeven after this 
declaration you do not accept her, then you should ask from a temple 
as a dancing girl (martaki) put her there on account of her skill in 
dancing.” 


The earliest reference to the temple dancing-girls (nartaki) in 
Bengal is also found in the Rajatarangini. King J ayapida-Vinayaditya 
of Kashmir on ascending the throne proceeded on a conquering 
expedition. After conquering many countries, one night he left the 
camp along. Then in due course he entered the city of 
Pundrayardhana, subject to the kings of Gauda and at that time 
protected by prince called Jayanta. Then he went to the temple of 
Kartikeya to view the dancing. There he met a dancing girl named 
Kamala and went to her house. He was soon found out by his 
prowess in killing a lion, which did havoc in the city. The king Jayanta 
eave his daughter in marriage with the prince, who returned to his 
country with his newly married wife and the dancing airl Kamala. 
Jayapida ruled from.C.707 A.D.” However, the practice of dedication 
of girls to temples and “Devadasi” system found its presence 
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prominently from medieval times and lasted till the second decade of 
the 20" Century in South India. 


Property Rights 


The soctological pattern and behaviour of a society takes a 
long time to evolve. A civilization at a particular period exhibits 
relations or references to what prevailed in that society at that time. 
Therefore the post-Vedic civilization exhibits references or relations 
to what prevailed in the then Vedic society, Indian law makers were 
also influenced by the changes that crept in the social and political 
systems from time to time and influenced the pattem of women’s 
tight of inheritance in different ages. In Vedic samhitas wife was 
described as ardhangini or patni without whom no ceremony could 
be performed. Her position in the household was considered of prime 
importance in matters pertaining to it. However, she had no separate 
entity in matters of property or inheritance in spite of her enjoying 
enough respect and importance as part and parcel of the family. 
Exceptions of such a general pattern of life was called for the 
formulation ofrules over inheritance and thus law codes came into 
existence. 


Wife’s property Right 


Yajnavalkya allowed the first wife one third share in the 
husband’s property in case she was superseded unjustly. In cases 
where father himself separated his sons during his life-time, wife 
was entitled to a share equal to that of a son.” 


The position of the wife showed a marked decline after c.650 
A.D. but she continued to enjoy the right to maintenance provided 
she was faithful. Further, her position continued to remain secure in 
case the husband married for the second time. Vijnanesvara was 
little liberal and declared that ifa husband abandons a virtuous wife 
or willfully misappropriates her property and refuses to restore it, she 
can move a court of law to get her grievances redressed.* He also 
states that giving of a share to wife in inheritance solely depended 
upon the will of the husband. 


Tatteriya Santitita says that the wife is the mistress of her 
siridhana. Yct it does not say anything clearly about her specific 
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powers regarding the sale of gift (stridhana). According to 
Yajnavalkya the husband could freely utilize his wife's property in 
times of dire necessity and he was not required to pay it back, whereas 
Katyayana states that if the husband had promised to return the 
stridhana to his wife he ought to keep his words.” In course of 
time, landed property also began to be included in a woman’s 
stridhana. 


Succession to Stridhana 


Manu and Kautilya stipulated that stridhana should be divided 
equally among sons and daughters. They even allow the grand- 
daughters to get something out of their grand-mother’s estate. They 
further state that the stridkana of an issueless deceased woman 
would go to her husband. Furthermore, they state that the stridhana 
of a sonless deceased woman would devolve upon her unmarried 
daughters only. 


According to Yajna Yalkya, Vishnu and Narada the daughters 
were inheritors of stridkana and in their absence, their off-springs 
got this right through them, on their failure the stridhana would 
revert to the original source from where it came. 


In course of time, however, gifts given by the husband during 
the married life came to be included in stridiana. The motive of a 
husband in giving gifts to his wife was tio doubt to provide the wife 
against the days of adversity, but he rarely intended to do so at the 
cost of his sons. His usual expectation was that the property should 
pass on to his son after the death of his wite. 


Daughter’s Property Rights 


In the ancient Hindu society the position of daughter was 
considered sympathetically whether she was married or not. She 
was always accorded some share in her father’s property. There 
was, however, a difference between the property rights of the 
daughters with brothers and daughters without brothers. 


Daughters with Brothers 


Manu makes provisions for reasonable expenses for the 
inarciage of the daughter and makes it a necessary charge on the 
paternal property in the case of the daughters who are not married in 
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the life-time of the parents. But when both the parents died and the 
brothers divided the property among themselves, it was made 
obligatory for the brothers to set apart one-fourth of their share for 
meeting the expenses of the marriage of their sisters.®? 


Devala (commentator) interpreting Manusmiriti states that 
the money necessary for marriage should be given to unmarried 
daughters from the paternal estate. Asahaya and Medhatithi 
(commentators) literally followed Manu when they observe that 
three-fourth of the property should be taken by the son and one- 
fourth by the daughter. Visvarupa another commentator of the period, 
agrees, that one fourth part should be spent by the brothers for their 
sister’s marriage if the father had not set apart money for the 
purpose. 


The law givers of ancient times felt that a brother should 
provide for his sister’s marriage even if there were no ancestral assets 
for the purpose. They were, however, opposed to give her right of 
inheritance in the patrimony alon g with her brother. The jurists were 
inclined to make adequate provision for the marriage of the girl but at 
the same time were opposed to the family property being transferred 
to the other family. 


Brothers and Daughters 


Among the female heirs the brotherless daughter was the 
first to succeed in establishing the right of inheritance. She could be 
appointed as a putrika who was considered equal to a son and 
therefore, she could inherit her deceased father’s property. Till c. 
400 B.C. the right of brotherless daughter to inherit her father’s 
property continued, We come across an instance in the Therigatha 
which refers to a mother dissuading her daughter Sundari from 
becoming a nun because she was the only heir to her father and 
would inherit the whole property. 


By about 200 B.C. girls began to be married at an early age 
and as a result their education suffered a set back and consequently 
their general position also deteriorated affectin g proprietary rights of 
the daughter in general. The jurists of this period disallowed the right 
of inheritance even to a brotherless daughter.8 Manu, however, 
places, the daughter practically at par with the sons. But the order of 
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inheritance in his text indicates that the daughter’s son stands in 
preference to sapindas Kautilya also recognized the daughter to 
inherit the father’s property through her son was in fact never 
disputed. The svriti writers and commentators have not ignored 
her rights. But the practice of appointing a putrika fell into disuse 
long before commentaries saw light on the day. 


It appears that the right of a daughter, who was not a putrika, 
came into vogue during the first four centuries of the Christian era in 
order to mitigate the hardship of the remaining unmarried and being 
brotherless. Among early authors Apastamba allows her the right of 
inheritance but very reluctantly. Yajnavalka says that daughter should 
be the next heir after the son and the widow. Brhaspati and Narada 
are also of a similar opinion. 


Widow 


A setback to the widow’s property rights came with the decline 
of the Gupta empire. A large number of small states came up and 
there was a general decline in almost every sphere. In this period 
Devala the commentator put the widow last in the hierarchy of heirs; 
Medhatini prohibited widow from inheriting her husband's property, 
he allows only maintenance to her. Visvarupa puts forward that a 
sonless widow should inherit property only if she was pregnant at 
the time of her husband’s death.** Subsequently, the revival of the 
reformist school was led by commentators like Vijnanesvara in the 
south and Jumutavahana in Bengal. 


Vijnanesvara established that the widow, if chaste and if her 
husband had separated from the joint family before his death, is 
entitled to the whole of her sonless deceased husband’s wealth. He 
includes the inherited property of a woman in her stridhana.*’ To 
Jimutavahana goes the credit of liberalizing the law still further. He 
argues that there is no authority to hold that a woman’s ownership in 
the husband’s property, which she acquires at the time of marriage, 
terminates with the death of the husband. It is, therefore fair that 
she should be allowed to inherit her husband’s share whether he had 
separated from the joint family or not. 


As regards widow’s right to dispose of the property, the earlier 
jurists had invested absolute rights to the widow over the property 
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inherited by her. The later commentators, however, restricted the 
widow’s right in one way or the other. The society was clearly not 
willing at this time to invest the widow with the inheritance right, 
Most of the commentators stop short of giving her this right. 
Epigraphic sources show that the consent of mother-in-law and 
relatives was necessary before the widow could dispose of her 
property. However some other inscriptions show that religious gifts 
of property could be made by the widow without their consent. Thus 
down to the twelfth century the widow was intended to be given 
only a limited power over her inheritance. 


Mother 


Hindu culture has throughout held the mother in very high 
esteem. Manu conceded her right of inheritance in the property of 
the son dying issueless. At the same time he laid down the rule that 
the sons would not partition the property as long as the mother was 
alive. Her claim to succeed her son is recognized by Manu. He 
lays down that if'a son dies childless the mother shall take the estate 
and if the mother is also dead, the paternal grandmother shal! take 
the estate. Mother is mentioned in the text of Yajnavalkya as the 
next female heir often daughter. 


Thus we observe that the Hindu society, which gave a high 
status to mother, recognises her proprietary rights in two capacities 
i.e. as mother of sonless son and also an equal share with sons in 
the property of her deceased husband. 


Grand Mother 


The grand mother’s claim to inherit her grand son’s property 
was also recognized very early for reasons similar to those which 
operated in favour of the mother. But she was a fairly distant heir 
and came only after the parents and brothers of the deceased. 


It will be thus inferred from the survey, that it was a male- 
dominated patrilineal society and therefore could not consider the 
women’s share in the property of the parents as ari ght. And only on 
sympathetic considerations and in the absence of male heirs, their 
property inheritance rights were talked of by the so called law givers 
in ancient India. 
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Education 


To impart education to children and to help them in settling in 
life are the two main duties of parents. Both of them were well 
discharged with reference to the daughter for several centuries in 
ancient India. Down to about the 3% century B.C. girls could remain 
unmarried till the age of sixteen. The period before marriage was 
utilized for imparting education to them. Till about the beginning of 
the Christian era Upanayana or the ceremonial initiation into Vedic 
studies was as common in the case of girls as it was in the case of 
boys. The initiation ceremony was followed by a period of discipline 
and education, which was regarded as very essential to secure a 
suitable match. The Atharvaveda observes that a maiden can 
succeed in her marriage only if she has been properly trained during 
the period of studentship (brahmacharya).” That women are, like 
Sudras, ineligible for Vedic studies is the view of a later age. 


In pre-historic times lady poets themselves were composing 
hymns, some of which were destined to be included even in the 
Vedic samhitas. There are as many as twenty women among the 
‘seers’ or authors of Rig Veda. Some of these may have been 
mythical personages. Lopamudra, Vivavara, Sikata Nivavari and 
Ghosha the authors of the Rigveda, were women In flesh and blood, 
who once lived during the period.” Among the authors and scholars 
to whose memory a daily tribute of respect is enjoined to be paid at 
the time of commemoration a few ladies also are seen to figure. 
They are Sulabha Maitreyi, Vadava Prathiteyi and Gangi Vachaknavi. 
These ladies must have made real contributions to the advance of 
scholarship. Otherwise their names would not have been 
recommended for daily remembrance by posterity for all time to 
come. Unfortunately we should know nothing about these lady 
scholars except their names only; their works have been all lost, 
probably for ever. 


Women students were divided into two classes, Brahmavadini 
and Sadyodvahas. The former were lifelong students of theology 
and philosophy. The latter used to prosecute their studies till their 
marriage at the age of 15 or 16. It is likely that about eight or nine 
years must have been available for them to study. They used to 
learn by heart the Vedic hymns prescribed for the daily and periodical 
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prayers and those rituals and sacraments in which they had to take 
active part after their marriage. Men and women also used to offer 
regularly their Vedic prayers both morning and evening. 


Brahmavadhinis used to aim at a very high excellence in 
scholarship. Down to about the 4" century B.C. Vedic and 
philosophical studies attracted the main attention of society. Besides 
studying the Vedas, many of them used to specialize in 
Purvamimamsa which discussed the diverse problems connected 
with Vedic sacrifices. In the philosophical tournament held under the 
auspices of king Janaka of Videha, the subtlest philosophical questions 
were initiated for discussion by the lady philosopher, Gargi, who had 
the honour to be the spokesman of the distinguished philosophers at 
the court. She launched her attack on Yajnavalkya, the newly arrived 
philosopher, with an admirable coolness and confidence. 


Atreyi was another lady student of Vedanta. She was reading 
under the sages Valmiki and Agastya. Some of these lady philosophers 
used to remain unmarried throughout the life in order to carry on 
their spiritual experiments unhampered. 


The admission of women to the Buddhist order gave a great 
impetus to the cause of female education among the ladies in 
commercial and aristocratic families. Like the Brahmavadinis in 
Brahmanical circles, several Jadies in Buddhist families used to lead 
a life of celibacy with the aim of understanding and following the 
internal truths of religion and philosophy. Some of them like 
Sanghamitra went abroad like Ceylon and became famous there as 
teacher of the Holy scriptures. Among the authoresses of the 
Therigatha, who were all believed to have obtained the salvation, 32 
were unmarried women and 10 married ones. Among the former 
Subha, Anopama and Sumedha belonged to rich families and are said 
to have been wooed by princes and rich merchants. When a large 
percentage of girls were leading a life of celibacy, in pursuit of religion 
and philosophy, it is natural to presume that the general average of 
intelligence and education among them must have been high. 


Many educated women used to follow teaching career either 
out of love or out of necessity. Sanskrit language found it necessary 
to coin a special word in order to distinguish them from wives of 
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teachers. The latter, who were not necessarily scholars, were called 
upadhayayanis, but women who were themselves teachers, were 
called upadhyayas. Women teachers must have been fairly 
numerous in society. It may be pointed out that the tradition of lady 
scholars is known lo puranas as well. For instance, the Bhagavata 
refers to two daughters of Dakshayana as experts in theology and 
philosophy.”' 


According to the Jain tradition, Jayanti, a daughter of king 
Sahasranika of Kausambi, remained unmarried and received ordination 
at the hands of Mahavira after being convinced by him im discussion. 
A Jataka refers to the story of a Jain father having four clever 
daughters touring about in the country and challenging all and sundry 
for a debate on philosophical matters.” 


In the Vedic age education was mostly centred in the family; 
brothers, sisters and cousins probably studied together under the family 
elders. Subsequently, when specialization became the order of the 
day, students had to leave their homes and often to go to distant 
places to study under celebrated teachers. When there were 
competent lady teachers (acharyas) available, parents must have 
naturally preferred to send their daughters to read under them. In 
technical subjects like theology, philosophy, and medicine most of the 
experts were usually males, and lady students used to go to them for 
their studies. This is clear from the example of Atregi in the Citarna 
Charita, who was reading under Valmiki along with Lava and Kusa, 
the sons of Rama. The stories of Kahoda and Sujatha, Ruru and 
Pramadvara, narrated in the Puranas, would also point to co-education 
and to love-marriages sometimes resulting from it. But the number 
of lady students going to distant places for higher education was not 
large. The Jatakas do not refer to lady students going to Takshasila 
for education. The higher female education was generally confined 
to well-to-do families. 


The cause of women’s education suffered a good deal after 
300 B.C on account of the new fashion of child marriage that then 
began to come into vogue. 


During the first millennium of the Christian era there 
undoubtedly flourished in Hindu society a few famous lady scholars 
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and poetesses. There are seven poetesses, their names being Reva, 
Roha, Madhavi, Madhaivi Anulakshmi, Pahai, Vaddhavahi, and Sasi 
Prabha. Silabhattarika was famous for her easy and graceful style, 
noted for a harmonious synthesis of sense and sound. Devi was well 
known poetess of Gujarat. Vijayankai fame was second only to that 
of Kalidasa. ‘She seems to have attained a really high position among 
Sanskrit writers, for a distinguished critic and poet like Rajasekhara 
compares her to goddess Saraswathi herself Marula, Morika and 
Subhadra are other poetesses referred to in Sanskrit anthologies. 


This limited education opportunity was limited to the well-to- 
do and the women of the Sudra caste in particular did not get this 
opportunity. 


In fact, the laws of the time were made applicable to the 
property owning section of society which, of course constituted 
miniscule percentage of society whereas the large chunk of the poor 
and fow-caste property-less women had no stake in this. 


Women and Education 


Religion played a pivotal role in ancient society. Religious 
rights and privileges were valued highly. Even political and proprietary 
rights faded before them in importance. The social status of an 
individual was vitally connected with the place which religion 
accorded to him in its rites and rituals — privileges accorded or denied 
to women by religion will throw valuable light on their position in 
society. 


In his early history man is seen excludin & woman from religious 
service almost everywhere because he regarded her as unclear mainly 
on account of her periodical menstruation. During this period the 
woman was the object of the greatest dread. 


The Aryans also regarded the woman as untouchable during 
her monthly period, This was the case as early as the Indo-Iranian 
age. Like the Hindus, the Iranians also used to s¢gregate women 
during this period and regarded them as religiously impure. The 
Vedic age assigned this temporary impurity of women to their taking 
over from Indra one third the sin of Brahman murder, which he 
incurred when he killed Vritra, During this period Hindu society 
regarded women as extremely impure and temporarily as 
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untouchable. Even the sight of their person and the sound of their 
voice were to be avoided. Hygienic rules often appeared in the form 
of religious taboos in Hindu culture, and there can be no doubt that 
the complete isolation of women that was insisted upon during this 
period was partly due to the desire of ensuring complete rest which 
is so desirable from them during this period. 


Child bearing was regarded as the special function of women, 
and evil spirits were believed to be very anxious to visit them during 
their periods to prevent conception. In the vedic age brides were 
grown up in marriage and tts consummation took place usually on 
the 4" day. 


Apart from the periods of menstruation and confinement 
women were not regarded as impure by religion. It is true that a 
ceremony to purify the wife before her purification was prescribed 
for men also. In the Vedic age women enjoyed all the religious 
rights and privileges, which men possessed. We have seen that 
women used to receive Vedic education. Some of them were the 
authors of Vedic hymns. They therefore could recite Vedic mantras 
as a matter of course. Some women, especially unmarried ones, 
were seen offering Vedic sacrifices all by themselves. In one place 
a maiden taking a shoot of the soma shrub while returning from her 
bath, and straightway offering it in sacrifice to Indra, when she 
reached home. In another place we find a lady named Visvavara, 
was seen getting up early in the moming and starting the sacrifice all 
by herself. In the Vedic age there were no images to worship or 
temple to visit. 


The Bhakti school, advocating simple prayer to God by mere 
songs of devotion, was yet to come into prominence, as also the 
Jnana (knowledge) theory recommending merely the contemplation 
of Brahman or Atma. So the offering of sacrifice was the only 
popular and well established method of worshipping divine powers. 
Naturally therefore it could not be interdicted to women, especially 
because they were all initiated into Vedic studies after their 
upanayana. All of them therefore could offer sacrifices after this 
initiation. 

Marriage and not renunciation, was the ideal recommended 
to society by Vedic religion. The woman therefore was not an 
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impediment in the path of religion; her presence and co-operation 
were absolutely necessary in religious rites and ceremonies, This 
naturally tncreased her religious value. Man could not become a 
spiritual whole, unless he was accompanied by his wife; gods do not 
accept the oblations offered by a bachelor, The husband alone cannot 
go to heaven; in the symbolical ascent to heaven in the sacrifice, he 
has to call his wife to accompany him on the occasion. A son was 
indispensable for spiritual well-bein g in the life to come, and could be 
had only through the wife. She was indispensable from the spiritual 
and religious points of view. This circumstance was responsible for 
ensuring her a religious status as high as that of her husband. 


Normally, religious prayers and sacrifices were offered jointly 
by the husband and the wife. The wife used to take an active and 
real part in family sacrifices, Like the husband, she too had to 
perform @ special spanayan on the occasion of some sacrifices, 
She had her own hut in the sacrificial compound, and also her own 
cow to provide her with sacred milk during the sacrifice. In the 
early Vedic period, the duty of chanting musically the soma songs 
seem to have been usually performed by the wife; later on it came to 
be entrusted to a special class of male priests called udagatrics. 
The wife used to pound the sacrificial] rice, give bath to the animal 
that was to be immolated and lay in bricks, when altar to be built. 
She participated with her husband in the preparation of the offering 
of the oblations and the conc luding ceremonies. She herseif had to 
recite some formulae. Itis true that sometime these had to be dictated 
to her; but the case was probably the same with her husband also 
with reference to the prayers in many of the sacrifices, Women’s 
participation in Vedic sacrifices was thus a real and not a formal one: 
they enjoyed the same religious privileges as their husband. 


If the husband was away ona Journey, the wife alone performed 
the various sacrifices, which the couple had to offer jointly. This was 
the case in Indo-Iranian as well. This practice continued down to the 
Sutra period (c.500 B.C.) 


Indrani in one place proudly claims that she had started some 
rites and rituals. Gods and goddesses are usually fashioned after the 
human model. Therefore it can be inferred that a few lady theologians 
might have made some contributions to the development of the Vedic 
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ritual. What Indrani did might well have been possible for some of 
the rich and well-to-do ladies of the Vedic age, whose songs were 
been honoured by their inclusion in the Vedic Samhita. We have 
however, no direct evidence on the point. 


There were some sacrifices which could be offered by women 
alone down to ¢.500 B.C. Such sacrifices which were intended to 
promote rich harvest and fertility, they should be performed by women 
alone, who were their visible symbois. 


If the co-operation of the husband was unavailable for any 
reason, the wife could offer the sacrifices allalone. On the morning 
of Rama’s installation as the crown prince, Kausalya was seen, 
performing all alone the Svastiyaga to ensure felicity to her son; she 
was neglected wife, and probably she felt that it would be too much 
to expect her husband to come to participate in the sacrifice. At that 
time he was as a matter of fact engaged in assuaging the wrath of 
his favourite wife Kaikeyi. Similarly Tara 1s represented by Valmiki 
as performing alone the a sacrifice, when her husband Vali was 
about to issue out to fight with Sugriva. This was probably because 
Vali was then too busily engaged in equipping himself to find time to 
participate in his wife’s sacrifice. These instances show that in the 
early period women’s participation in sacrifices was a real one; nay, 
very often husbands used to leave the whole affair to the exclusive 
charge of their wives, when they were otherwise very busy. The 
normal practice, however, was that the couple would jointly perform 
the various sacrifices. Such sacrificial ceremonies were conducted 
and performed by “dwijas” (twice born) only. 


Intercaste amuloma marriages were permitted during this 
period. What then was the religious status of wife who belonged to 
a lower caste? Could she participate in sacrifices? Later writers like 
Manu no doubt ordain that only the wife of the same caste could be 
associated with the husband in the sacrifices. The view of the earlier 
age was different; it allowed a dvija (twice born) wife of the lower 
caste also full religious privileges, if she were the only wife of the 
husband. A Sudra wife, or a wife for whom a bride price had been 
paid, was however not entitled to any religious rights and privileges. 


The participation in sacrifices presupposed Vedic study, and 
the how girls had to devote themselves to it during their maidenhood. 
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The initiation ceremony (upanayana) of girls used to take place as 
regularly as that of boys at the normal time. In India, the initiation 
of girls used to take place regularly down to the beginning of the 
Christian era. The Vedic age held that Brahmacharya discipline and 
training was as much necessary for girls as it was for boys. It was 
apprehended that if the most important reli gious rite of upanayana 
of women was not performed in the case of girls, women should be 
automatically reduced to the status of sudras; how then could 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaishyas be born of them? Upanayana 
of women was absolutely indispensable, if the cultural tradition of 
the different Aryan classes was to be preserved. 


After their upanayana girls used to follow a discipline more 
or less similar to that of boys. They were, however, shown certain 
concessions. They were not to grow matted hair. Like boys, they 
were not to go out to beg their daily food. As far as possible, they 
were to be taught by their near relations like the father, the uncle or 
the brother. They were permitted to discontinue their course, when 
their marriages were settled at about the age of 16 or 17. A few, 
however, continued their studies for a much longer time and were 
known as Brahmavadinis. 


Women held that they were inherently entitled to study the 
Vedas. When upanayana of girls was common, it is needless to add 
that women used to offer morning and evening prayers as regularly 
as men; the Ramayan twice discloses Sita discharging the religious 
duty. 

During the age of the Brahmanas (c.500 to 1000 B.C.), the 
volume of Vedic studies became very extensive, as a number of 
subsidiary sciences were developed and len gthy commentaries were 
written on Vedic texts. The spoken dialect of the age had begun to 
differ considerably from the language of the Vedic hymns, and the 
theory had found universal acceptance that to commit a single and 
even a most minor mistake in the recitation of a Vedic mantra would 
produce disastrous consequences to the reciter. As a natural 
consequence, society began to insist that those who wanted to 
undertake Vedic studies must be prepared to devote a fairly long 
period, of about 12 to 16 years to the task. At this time the women 
used to be married at the age of 16 or 17, and could thus give only 
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7 or 8 years to their Vedic studies. So, a short period was quite 
insufficient for an efficient grounding in the Vedic lore in the age of 
Brahmanas. Society was not prepared to tolerate dilettante Vedic 
studies, and as a consequence, lady vedic scholars began to become 
rarer and rarer. 


Vedic sacrifices also became very hard to perform at this 
time; they could be properly performed only by those who had 
studied their minute intricacies very carefully. Asa consequence, 
the participation of women in sacrifices eradually became a mere 
matter of formality. For some time wives continued to perform the 
duties that were formerly allotted to them in sacrifices, but gradually 
a tendency arose to allot most of the sacrificial work to males. Many 
sacrificial duties that could be once discharged by the wife alone, 
came to be assigned to male substitutes in the age of the Brahmanas. 
In some rituals like the Srasturarohana, women continued to take 
a prominent part and recite the Vedic mantras down to c. 500 B.C. 
but the practice became gradually unpopular. The wife was originally 
entitled to offer oblations on certain occasions in the absence of the 
husband; now a son, or a brother-in-law began to act in her place. 
She continued to perform the evening sacrifice down to the beginning 
of the Christian era, but the recitation of the Vedic mantras was 
prohibited to her on the occasion. 


An amateurish Vedic studies could not be encouraged, and a 
women had now to take a purely formal part in sacrifices; the 
upananayana of girls began to become a mere formality in course 
of time. At c.500 B.C. as we learn from Harita, only a few 
Brahmavadinis used to devote themselves seriously to Vedic studies 
after their upanayana. In the case of the vast majority of girls the 
formality of the sacrament was somehow gone throu gh just before 
their marriage. A few centuries rolled on in this way and then 
writers like Manu began to advocate the girls’ Upanayana may be 
performed, but no vedic mantras being recited in and taught after 
the recital was a contradiction in terms, and so later writers like 
Yajnavalkya began to advocate the more honest and straight forward 
course of prohibiting the ceremony altogether in the case of girls 
really served the entire purpose of upanayana; service of the husband 
corresponded to the service of the preceptor, and household duties 
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were a fit substitute for the service of the sacrificial fire. Upanayana 
therefore was unnecessary for girls. It may have been prescribed 
for them in former age, but that rule was a dead letter in the present 
one. It is interesting to see how writers like Medhatithi proceeded to 
explain away clear passages in earlier texts permitting Women’s 
upanayana. Later on stray passages from lost Puranas, which 
boldly declared that women have the same status as that of the 
sudras and are therefore altogether ineligible for Upanayana. 


Minor religious rituals like the Jatakarma Namakarma, Chuda, 
etc., were originally performed just as regularly in the case of girls as 
they were in that of boys. When Upanayana was discontinued in 
the case of girls, it began to be advocated that other rituals also 
should be permitted to them, only if they were performed without the 
recitation of the Vedic mantras. This position was taken up by 
almost all the srnriti writers. 


The Prohibition of Upanayana to women had produced a 
disastrous effect upon their general position in society. It reduced 
them to the status of Sudras. We have seen how in the earlier age 
women could, ifnecessary perform sacrifices all by themselves. But 
now Manu came forward to declare that a pious Brahmana should 
not attend a sacrifice, which is performed by women.®* There are 
many sruté texts which clearly declared that the husband and the 
wife were to perform the Vedic sacrifices. Jointly when the 
Upanayana of women becatne a mere formality about 200 B.C., 
there arose a school which advocated that wives should not be 
associated with their husbands even formally in the performance of 
Vedic sacrifices. It argue quite seriously that the references in sacred 
texts to the sacrifices in the dual number did not refer to the husband 
and the wife, but to the sacrifices and the priest. The new theory 
was opposed by the orthodox tradition, as it was all along accustomed 
to see sacrifices being jointly performed by the husband and the 
wife, The wife’s participation had no doubt become a formal one, 
but society was not prepared to stop it altogether. Jaimini was the 
spokesman of the orthodox school, and he has explained very closely 
how the references to the sacrifices in the dual number can denote 
only the husband and wife. While doing so, however, he emphatically 
declares that a woman alone is quite ineligible to perform any sacrifice. 
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The woman can stand no comparison with man. The sacrifice is 
learned, his wife is ignorant. The new theory took some time to 
popularize. In Jaimini’s own time queen Nayanika of the Deccan 
performed a number of Vedic sacrifices during her widowhood, and 
there was no dearth of learned Brahmanas to accept her handsome 
gifts on the occasion. The practice of women performing sacrifices 
by themselves, however, died down by the beginning of the Christian 
era. As pointed out already, Manu is seen condemning itsternly in 
his code. The smriti school on the whole was inclined to curtail the 
earlier religious rights and privileges of women, mainly because 
upanayana was no longer performed in their case. Those, who had 
not undergone this Vedic Sanskara were naturally held to be 
incompetent to offer vedic sacrifices. 


The Prohibition of Vedic sacrifices to women did not, however, 
produce any long standing hardship; for these sacrifices themselves 
soon went out of vogue. Neither men nor women are cager to 
perform them from about the beginning of the Christian era. What 
however did infinite harm to women was the theory that they were 
ineligible for them because they were of the status of the Sudras. 
Hence they were bracketed with Sudras and other backward classes 
in society. This we find to be the case even in the Bhagavadgita. 


It must be pointed out here that the exclusion of women from 
Vedic studies and sacrifices was not due to any deliberate plan to 
lower their status, Custodians of the Vedic lore believed that no one 
should be allowed to recite and use the Vedic mantras who had not 
studied them properly. Women found it impossible to devote the 
necessary time for this purpose on account of their early marriages. 
it was therefore but fair that they should not be allowed to invite on 
themselves and relations those dreadful calamities, which were 
honestly believed to result from an incorrect recitation of the Vedic 
stanzas. The desire-was not to humiliate women, but rather to save 
them from dire consequences. 


When the Vedic Karmamarga gradually went into background, 
its place was taken by the new Bhakti and Pauranik schools, which 
rose into prominence at c. 500 A.D. The leaders of these movements 
had acatholic outlook and threw open their doors to all, irrespective 
of sex and caste. This was a welcome development for women. 
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Their religious disenfranchisement had created a vacuum which was 
filled by the Bhakti-Pauranik religion. In fact they became its de 
facto custodians. 


Women are by nature more religious and devotional than men. 
They can visit temples with greater regularity, perform sacred rites 
with higher faith and submit to religious facts with more alacrity than 
men. The Pauranik religion which came into prominence by c. 500 
A.D., made ample provisions, for the religious requirements of women. 
As early as the 3% century B.C., women were already accustomed 
to perform a number of vows and fasts (vratas), which were 
unknown to srutis and smritis. They are referred to by Asoka in his 
Rock Edict No.IX, and the Vimana Vathhukatha in the Dhammapada 
refers to a lady, who being anxious to devote herself to some vrata 
without betng disturbed by her gay husband, paid him some money 
out of her own Stridhana, so that he may get his pleasure elsewhere. 
Vratas therefore were quite common even before the beginning of 
the Christian era. The recognisers of the Pauranik religion increased 
their number, spread them evenly over the whole year and invested 
them with a moral fervour by associating a number of ethical and 
edifying stories with them. Hinduism, as it is known to and practiced 
by the masses today, is not the Hinduism of the Srutis or Smritis, but 
the Hinduism of the Puranas, and women had been its most developed 
followers and patrons. Most of the women in society at this time 
were uneducated and therefore incapable of understanding or 
appreciating subtle intellectual arguments like those advanced by 
the Vedanta school. The new religion, however, mostly relied on an 
appeal to faith and devotion. It therefore appealed to women 
immensely. Being certain that the sections of society, which were its 
devoted followers, had an inexhaustible fund of credulity, the writers 
of Puranas, did not take much care to offer a reasonable or rational 
explanation in every case. Very often virtues were so much 
exaggerated and vices were sometimes condemned became they 
were connected with some heroes or demi-gods. Hindu women, 
who went on performing the vratas and listening to the stories 
contained in the puranas, became by temper and training very 
credulous and devotional. The same, -however,-was the case with - 
men at this time, it perhaps to a slightly less extent. It however 
cannot be denied that the continuance of the old religious vein, moral 
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fervour and spiritual! tradition is largely due to the zeal, sincerity and 
devotion of women. Thus those very women, whom religions had 
once regarded as outcastes, eventually enabled it to tide over more 
difficult times. They were the most faithful custodians of its spirit 
and traditions. 


Common people, especially the Sudras and the untouchables 
or outcastes still believed and performed sacrifices to propitiate their 
local and minor deities with simplified rituals. The women folk of 
them played a principal role in such practices. It was a pertod when 
Brahminism with elaborate rituals and sacrifices followed by temple 
worship was yet to make its inroads into the society of hapless people. 


Dress and Ornaments 


The dress of woman in the Indus Valley Civilization consisted 
of a sari fastened by a girdle. A garment to cover the torso does not 
make its appearance. 


The Vedic literature supplies us with very little information 
about the dress of the women of the age. Same words were used 
to denote the different clothes worn both by men and women in 
those days. An under-garment and an upper garment were in general 
use among the members of both the sexes. A waistband was used 
round the lower garment. Probably both the garments were usually 
coloured in the case of women, for the Vedic literature refers to the 
dyer. In addition to the two garments, mentioned above, kings used 
to wear a gorgeous mantle (drapi) on ceremonious occasions. 
Queens also probably had the counterpart of this mantle in the form 
of an embroidered shawl. In one place goddess Indrani is described 
as wearing a headdress. It is probable that the well-to-do ladies of 
the Vedic age were also doing the same. 


The epics show that the dress of women continued to be more 
or less of the above type for a long time. 


The Head Dress 


The fashion of wearing a head-dress, which was sometimes 
followed in the Vedic age, became rarer in later times. Women 
were rarely seen wearing a pagree in Bharhut or Sanchi sculptures. 
Sometimes nuns appear with a head-dress at Sanchi. At Ajanta 
Women’s head-dress rarely makes its appearance. 
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Though a pre-fabricated head-dress or pagree went out of 
fashion, women used to cover their head by an odhni, or piece of 
cloth, which used to cover their head and fall gracefully over their 
shoulders and back. This fashion was popular in Central India and 
Malwa, for ladtes sculptured at Bharhut and Sanchi are invariably 
seen wearing graceful odhnis. It was not popular in Eastern India, 
surasena and Deccan, for the Didarganj statue of Yakshini {c. 300 
B.C.), the lady sculptures at Mathura (100 A.D.) and Nagarjunakonda 
(200 A.D.) and paintings at Ajanta (300 — 500 A.D.) are seen without 
any odhris. Gradually both Odhnis and head-dresses became 
unpopular. We do not come across them in the medieval sculptures. 
Orthodox women found it more convenient to cover their head with 
a portion of their saris, Fashionable ladies did not like to conceal 
from view their elaborate and artistic coiffure. 


In early sculptures of the Punjab and the North Western 
Frontier Province (100 BC to 300 A.D.) we come across several 
female statues, whose busts are covered with part of their saris, as 
described in the epics and classical Sanskrit literature. For instance, 
Mayadevi, seated by her husband’s side when listenin g to the prophesy 
about her new born baby, had her shoulders and breasts covered 
with a part of her beautiful sari. The same is the case with several 
female statues at Mathura. In the Vedic age, very probably only a 
dakara, or Kaupina (a strip of cloth to be worn ona girdle in between 
the legs was used on the occasion. Though, therefore, sewing was 
known in the Vedic age, as is made clear by reference quoted above, 
there is no evidence of stitched clothes having come into general 
vogue at the time. 


sewn Clothes 


The help of the art of sewing seems to have been first taken 
for preparing the bodice. This took place even before 600 B.C. for 
Buddhist and Jain nuns are enjoined to use it. The Buddhist and Jain 
huns were permitted the three pieces of cloth allowed to the monks 
Le. Samghati (for the lower part), antarvasaka (for the upper part) 
and Utiarasanga (the covering garment). Kanchuki or bodice 
was also prescribed especially for the young nuns. Jainism permitted 
a larger number of clothes to its nuns, especially by way of shorts 
and underwear. 
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Jackets, blouses and frocks seemed to have come tnto vogue 
in the plains of northern India, when they were included in the 
dominions of Scythians, the Kushanas and other Central Asian 
invaders. As these conquerors hailed from a very cold region, they 
were accustomed to wear shirts, trousers and overcoats Kushana 
kings like Kanishka and Huvishka invariably seen wearing a trouser 
and an overcoat on their coins. In the Mathura and Gandhara 
sculptures, which belong to the period of Kushana dynasty, women 
began to appear in blouses and frocks. In Gandhara sculpture, which 
mostly hailed from the North West Frontier Province, blouses and 
jackets were fairly common. In one place we find Hariti wearing a 
blouse of long sleeves. A Nagini in human form is also seen doing 
the same. In another sculpture, Mayadevi is shown wearing a frock 
over her sari. On one of the coins of the Scythian ruler Azilises even 
goddess Lakshmi standing on a lotus is represented as wearing a 
blouse and trouser. 


Widows do not appear to have used any bodice. The colour of 
their saris was plain white in the early period. The widowed daughters- 
in-law of Dhristarashtra are described as wearing white garments, 
when they went to see their old father-in-law in the forest. The 
orthodox practice of Deccan widows to wear reddish saris seems to 
be due to the influence of the colour of the garments of Buddhist 
nuns, The Gujarat widows wore black garments. Like the people in 
the west, Gujaratis held that black was the proper colour for a person 
in mourning and therefore for the dress of the widow, who was to be 
in a perpetual mourning. In Bengal and northern India, however, the 
old custom continues and widows still wear white plain saris without 
any borders. 


The fahanga or pyjama, which is so common in Rajputana 
and northern India at present, was altogether unknown for a long 
time. We see it for the first time in some rare Mathura sculpture of 
the 2" century A.D. where only maid servants or milk women are 
seen using it. In northern India it even became an indispensable 
constituent of the traditional bridal dress. In South India the Muslim 
influence was less felt and so the fahanga or pyjama became 
common only among small girls. Grownup women did not take to it. 
The Vikrachchha mode of wearing sari is now becoming common 
among the fashionable ladies in the urban areas of the Deccan. 
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Since very early times women have been fond of wearing very 
brilliant and artistic ornaments in quantities that cannot be described 
as meager. Men, however, were to a large extent responsible for 
the development of this taste among women, for the former always 
took pleasure in keeping their women-folk beautiful with ornaments 
and colourful dress. 


In the Vedic age bangles were worn both on hands and feet by 
men and women. Their number was probably a large one, whether 
they reached right up to the elbow or the knee, as they did in the case 
of one figurine discovered at Mohanjo Daro and in numerous images 
and sculptures of the ancient and medieval period, we do not know. 
Rings were used to fingers. Necklaces of gold and precious stones 
were used on the neck, they used to reach down to the chest. Ear 
rings (Karna sobhana) are also referred to. An ornament called 
Kumbha was worn on the head. 


Gold, stlver and precious stones were the chief material for 
these ornaments, Pearls are referred to in one passage ina very late 
Brahmana work.”® The Aryans could have become familiar with 
them only when they reached the sea in course of time. 


Sculpture, paintings and the Natyasastra of Bharata throw a 
flood of light on the nature and number of different omaments used 
by our women in the early centuries of the Christian era. More than 
half a dozen different ornaments, partly made of gold and partly of 
pearls, were used to adorn the head and the forehead. One can get 
an adequate idea of their nature and gracefulness only by studying 
them in Ajanta paintings. The fashion at Ajanta, however, prescribed 
only a few bangles for the hand. They were often set with pearls or 
diamonds. The number of bangles worn on the feet was a large 
one. Some of them used to produce a jingling sound, when their 
wearers were in motion. 


The fashions of dressing the hair were as numerous as graceful. 
Some ladies used to arrange the hair in gradually receding tiers, some 
used to turn them up ina fanatic cone, curling and twisting upwards 
behind the head and kept in its position, probably by means of a wire 
concealed, Some used to arrange them in two artistic bundles hanging 
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on either side of the head while others used to add a third one perched 
just at the top of their crown. Pearl strings were liberally used to 
help the hair to retain its new shape and configuration. We find the 
hair arranged into six braids and then twisted up into six rays, kept 
into an erect position either by means of wax, or with the help of 
sticks or wires enclosed within. The Mathura fashions of two 
thousands years ago were equally interesting. Some ladies arranged 
the hair in two tiers separated by flowers gardens, other beautified 
them by tassels, hanging down beautifully shows a simple but artistic 
knot of the hair beautified by flower wreaths and gold plaques. 


Ointments were used not only for the eyes but also for the lips 
and teeth. Sandal paste and saffron powder were used for the face 
and the breasts. Different types of dyes and ointments were used 
for decorating hands, feet, fingers and toes. Omamental linear figures 
were drawn on cheeks and breasts to heighten their charms. A steak 
of sindhura ot: the head or a circular mark of Asimkama on the 
forehead was made by maiden and women in conventure. This was 
regarded as an indispensable sign of sawbaghya or married bliss. 
Inscription often describe how valorous kings used to kill their 
opponents and deprive their wives of the use of sindhura. Women 
were leading a simple ascetic life during their widowhood. 


Udayagiri and Bhuvanesvara in Orissa, Bodhgaya and Patna 
in Bihar, Bharhut and Sanchi in Central India, Mathura in Uttar 
Pradesh Taxila in the Punjab, Ajanta, Ellora and Badami in the Deccan 
and Amaravati in the Madras Presidency, we have found several 
sculptures and paintings of women who are over-loaded with a rich 
variety of ornaments all over their body. The nose-ring is, however, 
nowhere to be seen. The sculptures and paintings are spread over 
almost all the centuries of the first millennium of the Christian era. 
Hindu sculptures of Puri and Rajputana of post-Muslim period and 
mural paintings in the Pandmanabhasvami temple at Trivandrum of 
the 14" century begin to show the use of nose-ring by women from 
the 13" century. 


By and large, the women in Ancient India were not treated on 
equal footing with men, and they were made to subserve the interests 
of men at all levels in daily life. Besides, “beauty” was a terminology 
mainly attributed to women-folk and the men tried to keep them more 
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beautiful by encouraging them to bedeck themselves with jewels and 
colourful dresses so that they would remain with them as colourful 
commodities serving their physical needs. 


Women Their Music and Literary Works 


The cultivation of fine arts like music, dancing and painting 
was encouraged in the case of girls since very early times. Musical 
recitation of the senta hymns was originally the special function of 
ladies. It is clear that they must be specializing in music in early 
Vedic period. Otherwise their important duty would not have been 
assigned to them. Some legends in the Vedic literature make caustic 
references to women’s partiality to music. In the post-Vedic period 
also society went on encouraging music and dancing in the case of 
girls. Among the arts which ladies in families were expected to 
cultivate, the Kamasutra assigns the most prominent place to dancing 
and music, both vocal and instrumental. Other arts which they were 
recommended to master were painting, gardening, garland-making, 
toy-making, home decorations and others. Heroines of Sanskrit 
dramas and poems like Priyadarsika, Sakuntala and Kadambari during 
the first millenium of the Christian era were well versed in most of 
these arts. 


The Setyaradha-srauta-sutra mentions in this regard the name 
of the following instruments, viz., Apaghatalika, Talukavina, 
Kanda-vina,and Pichora, the Latyayana-Srauta-Sutra also gives 
a similar list. The Aifareya Aranyaka simply refers to the fact, but 
does not give any detail. According to Latyayana the wives should 
sit and each wife should alternately play two lutes. They must not 
play one particular instrument called Ghatari slowly. As every part 
of the ritual must be perfectly performed, it may be fairly assumed 
that the wives were expected to be expert musicians and singers. 


In one Pravadana Karma mentioned in the Varaha-grijya- 
Sutra tn connection with the marriage ceremony the face of the 
bride is anointed with hands smeared with ghee for making her dear 
to her husband, brother-in-law and others and then she plays the 
various instruments and drums which have been consecrated before 
hand for the purpose. 
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Poetesses 


The culture of the ancient Tamils is mirrored in the anthologies 
that constitute the literature of the Sangam period. [tis gathered 
from these poems the names of kings and chiefs, and of the bards 
who extolled their achievements in love and war. Among the poets 
were some princess and princesses. Adi Manti, a daughter of Karikala 
Chola, Velli Vidi, Angavai and Shangavai — all ofthem of the Sangam 
period were excellent poetesses of war and love. 


Avvai 


The professional bards of ancient Tamil also came from the 
lower classes of society. They formed a distinct class called the 
panar (singers by profession) Perhaps the greatest person of this 
class was Avvai, whose name was become synonymous with 
wisdom. Tradition ascribes to her a strange parentage — a Brahmana 
family. Her poetic talents were first discovered by Buda, a petty 
chieftain of Pulvelur on the Pennar. She then lived for many years 
in the court of Neduman Anji, the Adigaiman chief of Tagadur 
(Dharmapuri), who held her in esteem that he entrusted to her an 
embassy to the chief of Tondaimandalam. The heroic death of her 
patron, the Adigaiman immersed her in grief; and she continued to 
live in Tagadur for some years more to console his son Flint. For 
vigour and depth of feeling her odes to the Adigaiman are second to 
none in the puram collections. 


Leaving Tagadur, she wandered through the Chera country, 
honoured alike by prince and peasants. She attended the rajasuya 
(victory march) sacrifice performed by the chola king Perunnarkilhi, 
which drew a large assemblage of crowned heads including the Chera 
and Pandya Kings, who paid their homage to Avvai. In her 
benedictory odes she held up high ideals before the three great 
monarchs. 


She then visited the important places in the Chola country. 
From the simple pleasures in the Chola country and went to 
Tirukovalur (Tirukoyilur), where she persuaded the local chief to 
wed the orphaned daughters of Velpar!. 


Avvai took her themes from life in the palace and in the country 
farm. The simple pleasures and daily cares of the lowly appealed to 
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her even more than the chivalry of heroes and the magnificence of 
princes. Her odes, which are included in the principal Sangam 
collections, the Natrinai, Kuruntogai, the Neduntogai and the 
Purananuru are a true mirror of contemporary Tamil life. With a 
rare economy of words, she creates marvelous pen pictures and to 
poetic imaginary she adds choice moral percepts. She is a great 
exponent of morality; her pithy aphorisms are li psed by Tamil children 
even today as an introduction to Tamil poetry and a guide to moral 
life. 

There is an image of Avvai ina temple in Tulasiyapattanam 
(Tirutturaipundi) taluk of Tanjore district), but more abiding than this 
are her verses which the Tamil people will continue to cherish. 


Women Administrators 


There were some north-Indian women who became famous 
in the fields of politics and administration, especially those who were 
rulers as also. those who became celebrated for their literary talents 
and scholarship. 


Stri-rajya 


Séri-rajya or the women’s kingdom is often mentioned in Indian 
literature. For example, the Jaimini Bharata speaks of Pramila, a 
queen of the land of the Amazons. She fought with the Pandava hero 
Arjuna. Although Pramila is no doubt a mythical figure, the existence 
of Stri-rajyas in ancient India is not a mere flight of fancy, since it 
seems to be supported by works such as the Si-pu-ki of the 7" century 
Chinese traveler Hiuen Tsang. According to this work, to the north 
of the Brahmapura country in the present Kumaon-Garhwal region 
in the Himalayas, was the Suvarnagotree country. This was called 
‘the Eastern Women’s country’ because it was ruled by a succession 
of women. The husband of the queen was king; but he did not 
administer the government. Nu-wang tribe of Tibet was ruled bya 
woman who was called Pinchin. Hiuen Tsang also mentions another 
strirajya, called by it ‘the western woman’s country’, near Lankara 
in the present Baluchistan. 

Prabhavati Gupta was the daughter of the Gupta emperor 
Chandra Gupta IT Vikramaditya (376-414 A.D.) of north India and 
the ‘agra-mahishi’ or chief queen of king Rudrasena II of the 
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Vakataka dynasty ruling over wide regions of the Deccan. Rudrasena 
Il seems to have died before the close of the fourth century A.D. 
He probably left 3 sons, viz., Divakarasena, Damodarasena and 
Pravarasena, Divakarasena remained the Yuvaraja or crown prince 
while his mother ruled the country at least for about thirteen years. 
As the sons of Rudrasena li were minors at the time of their father’s 
death, and that Prabavati Gupta ruled the kingdom as regent.” 
Besides the ruling queens, there are also some other of the same 
kind. 

In the course of his Indian expedition, Alexander the Great of 
Macedon is said to have defeated and killed in 327 B.C., aking of the 
modern Swat-Buner region in the North-west Frontier Province, 
whose name is given by the early European writers as Assakenos. 
After the Assakenos, his mother (possibly wife) Kleophis ruled the 
city and the realm and defended herself against the invader till she 
was compelled to surrender to the Greek king.” 


Women as employers and employees on par with Men and 
as Military officers 


In the Vedic period the Aryans were mostly occupied in military 
and semi-military activities, as they were engaged in the task of 
subjugating the country. Women used to take an active part in 
agriculture and in the manufacture of bows, arrows and other war 
materials. Samhitas refer to female workers in dying, embroidery 
and basket-making. It is to be noted that the Vedic samhitas have 
special words to denote female workers in the above crafts, which 
have disappeared in the later literature. Even women in higher circles 
were manufacturing the above materials in the Vedic period, but gave 
up in the later times.” Women in the lower strata of society, continued 
to weave cloth, prepare baskets and participate in agriculture as 
before. 


In the post Vedic period there were two or three professions 
open to women in the highest sections of society. The teaching career 
was the most common. Women were admitted into Buddhism and 
Jainism as nuns and were allowed to preach. Some of them like 
Dhammadinna developed into remarkably eloquent and successful 
preachers, as can be inferred from the unstinted encomium showered 
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upon them by the Buddha. In the realm of business we find that 
women had no disabilities. They do not figure in the list of persons 
declared incompetent for entering into a valid contract. Women in 
the lower classes and commercial and industrial circles used to take 
an active part in carrying on the business transactions of their families. 


Courtesans had a peculiar position in ancient India. As persons 
who had sacrificed what was regarded as specially honourable in a 
woman, they were held in low estimation. But the society treated 
them with a certain amount of consideration as the custodians of fine 
arts, which had ceased to be cultivated elsewhere in society. Famous 
capitals like Vaisali and Rajgriha had chief courtesans of their own. 
Ambapalli, the chief courtesans of Vaisali in the days of Buddha, 
excited considerable admiration in the contemporary society. Noted 
for her beauty and accomplishments, possessed of considerable wealth, 
her pomp and pageant was in no way inferior to that of a member of 
the senate of the Lichchavi Republic. Salavati contemporary of 
Ambapalli and competitor at Rajagriha, enjoyed an equally high status. 
The chief courtesans had their own train of singers and dancing girls 
and were as extravagant in charging fees as in spending their 
eamings. Stories in jatakas further show that besides being good 
artists, they were often noted for their consistency as well, 


Some women also served as parasal-bearers, door-keepers, 
guards and hair-dressers in royal courts, During the first millennium 
of the Christian era, the women were well versed in most of these 
arts. The dance teacher was a regular officer in the royal court and 
some queens like Lokamahadevi are known to have been experts in 
fine arts. It is clear that higher sections of society used to take all 
possible care to develop the aesthetic sense of girls. 


The epic Silappathikaram belonging to the category of post- 
Sangam classics contains a wealth of details concerning the then 
extant music and dance. The musical instruments and the different 
kinds of musicians with their elaborate qualifications demonstrate 
beyond doubt to what degree musical science had advanced in the 
ancient Tamil land. Music- dance division were called as vettiyal 
and potuvipal. The former was meant for the refined royalty whereas 
the latter was for the populace. Kuravai songs like Kunrakkuravai, 
Ayacciyar Kuravai and Vettuvavari could be cited as examples of 
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the devotional songs and dances of the ordinary women, who 
performed such pieces popular in their communily or place. 


At this time there was a singing and dancing community called 
Kanigaiyar. The practice was to train young girls of that community 
for a period of seven years from their fifth to twelfth year. A number 
of experts in different branches of art of movement and gesture were 
appointed to teach them. At twelve, when the period of apprenticeship 
was over, the girl was to perform before the king and his assembly 
and obtain a certificate of proficiency in her art. Madhavi was one 
such artist who belonged to this community. Attracted by her artistic 
talents, Kovalan forsook his wife Kannagi and spent his wealth lavishly 
on her. 


Another liberal current from 6" century A.D. to 8" century 
A.D. which to some extent widened the horizon for women was the 
Bhakti movement. Andal, who is one of the twelve Alvars composed 
the Vaishnavite lyrics such as Tiruppavai Muppadua, and Nacciyar 
Tirumoli, Karaikkalammaiyar, who is one of the sixty-three 
Nayanmars composed the saivite lyric such as Thiruvalankattu 
mutta tiruppatigangal. 


Women as Military Officers 


Girls in ruling families used to receive some military and 
administrative training also. If such were not the case dowager queens 
like Nayanika of the Satavahana dynasty {2™ century A.D.) 
Prabavatigupta of the Vakataka family (4 century A.D.) could not 
have successfully administered extensive kingdoms during the minority 
of their sons. In ordinary khatriya families ladies used to receive a 
fairly good amount of military training. Women guards of kings, 
referred to in dramas, belonged to this class. They were usually 
experts in the use of the bow and the sword. 


The women of the Sangam age were known for their courage 
and heroism. We find from Purananurx interesting scenes of extra- 
ordinary courage displayed by woman during times of war. But 
such qualities were to be seen only among certain warrior classes 
and we do not hear of any women taking part warfare anywhere in 
the Sangam works. 
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Conclusion 


While looking into the sources available to know about the 
pre-historic down to the 9" century A.D. society, there was a marked 
transformation in the condition of women for worse. In the transition 
from the primitive communism and matrilineal State to a state of feudal 
and patrilineal state in which women were subjected to socio-economic 
discrimination and exploitation as also denial of rights on par with 
men. The pre-vedic society ensured women’s rightful place in society, 
Vedic and post-vedic society and subsequent emergence of Hinduism 
with brahminism as its princi pal constituent had adversely affected 
the self-esteem and dignity of women-folk in ancient India, More 
particularly, the status of women had met with downward trend during 
later Vedic period and thereafter, because the wars which brought in 
more lands and the need to acquire lands in order to meet the increasing 
need for food among the people, warranted more responsibility for 
men who seemed to have claimed absolute ownership rights over 
lands, hence, superior to women-folk. This was aptly reflected in 
Manusmriti, the Hindu law book which was the work of the later 
vedic period and the women had to play second fiddle to men 
thereafter. Even Jainism and Buddhism, the egalitarian religions in 
their mission tried to rescue women from their ignominous status in 
vain. 


The large chunk of women population entangled themselves 
with all sorts of social evils was also denied of education and property 
inheritance rights. Despite this a handful of elite and royal women by 
making use of scarce opportunities, proved their mettle worth as 
women in all the stately and societal activities in Ancient India. This 
is symptomatic of their longing for a recognition to their role in society. 
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chapter: Il 
WOMEN IN MEDIEVAL INDIA 


Introduction 


While taking into consideration the peculiar characteristics of 
Peninsular Indian polity and clubbing it unhesitatingly with the North 
Indian polity one can bracket a period of Medieval India from 9th to 
18th century. Though the feudal characters and imperialistic motives 
of the rulers continued from ancient period, the Medieval Indian society 
had experienced a definite transition. It was also marked with foreign 
invasion and rule, expanding agricultural operations matched by 
corresponding increase in cottage industries, textile and ship building 
industries. In all these activities “socially confined women” had to 
participate in the economic operations especially in agriculture ona 
large scale during the period. The influence of alien culture and the 
development of composite culture had a bearing on the changing 
attitudes of women. The women’s participation in the societal 
activities with the exception of a few royal and elite women have 
not been brought to light. The medieval Indian women and their role 
in society need to be recognised in the study. Any attempt in this 
direction would also help to understand their history and their attempts 
at exhibiting their talents on par with men could be realised in the 
patriarchal society howsoever discriminative they may be. 


Position of women During Chola Period 


The history of womanhood, through the ages, has been nothi ng 
but a sad tale of their dependence upon members of the opposite 
sex. The position of women in the Tamil society was mostly the 
same as in other parts of South India. In the medieval period among 
others, the devadasi system, sati and slavery were important 
practices that enslaved women in the Tamil country. 
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Devadasi System 


The practice of employing women in temples began from the 
Pallava period. But the devadasi system as an integral part of the 
temple administration, came into prominence from | I™ century A.D. 
Devadasis, meaning slaves of God, were dancing girls who dedicated 
their lives to the service of God; they were also called devaradiyar’ 
and talicheripendukal.” The devaradipars were not permitted to 
marry. Many of them were proficient in the field of fine arts, especially 
music and dance. During the period of Imperial Cholas they were 
called devaradiyar, they enjoyed the help and patronage of the 
kings and the rich. The king, Raja Raja-I besides setting apart separate 
streets for them, had built houses for them near Peruvidiar temple, 
Tanjore. For the service they rendered, they were granted lands 
and houses.’ Devaradiyars’ dancing and playing dramas, were 
encouraged and their programmes drew large crowds of devotees to 
the temples. From 7" century A.D onwards such of their programmes 
received popular support. 


It is clear that when dancing girls were attached to temples, 
the fact was registered in inscriptions. Thesc girls also bore distinct 
marks. At Kalahasti (presently a Hindu pilgrimage centre in Andhra 
Pradesh) inscriptions of Kulottunga-I (A.D.1088) refers that some 
dancing girls were taken into king’s households by mistake and were 
branded with his personal insignia. When the mistake was discovered 
the king promptly ordered their restoration to the temple and sula 
(trident) mark was branded after clearing of the other mark. An 
inscription from Tiruvakarai in the South Arcot district gives an 
information in this regard. It registers that there the Vellalas presented 
4 servant woman and her daughters and their children as 
devaradiyar to the deity at Thiruvakkarai. The devaradiyar were 
obtained through different sources. Sometimes they were purchased? 
An inscription from Tiruvallam in North Arcot district mentions that 
an army captain settled in Vanapuram, gave five women of his family, 
one of them being his daughter and two his grand daughters as 
davaradiyar after branding sufa (trident), the mark of Siva.’ 
Devaradiyar came forward to sell themselves also. These classes 
of female attendants of temple rose to prominence in the age of 
Imperial Cholas. Sometimes the devaradiyar were presented to the 
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temple as gift by somebody. On certain occasions they were 
transferred from one place to another by a royal degree. Suffice it to 
say that in the hey-days of the practice, these girls were, for all 
practical purposes treated as saleable, buyable and transferable 
conunodities. 


Originally the devaradiyar were employed in the temples for 
cleaning the premises, washing the vessels, preparing the flower 
garlands and doing other jobs. But in the due course of time they 
took to dancing and music also. There is no doubt that in medieval 
times the devaradiyar, as they were described in inscriptions, were 
talented persons in the field of fine arts. It is notable that down to 
about the 16"c.A.D. degeneracy in moral standards had set in among 
devaradiyar and many of them married and led family lives.‘ 


Sati 


Another equally important social institution was the sati or 
Sakagamana ot anumaranam. Sati was a form of reli gious suicide 
indicating that women had no life and dignity after the death of their 
husbands. A good wife was supposed not to survive her husband. It 
is said that all the wives of the deceased husband should follow him 
on his funeral pyre, willy-nilly. The institution of self-immolation was 
vogue in South India as well, Savi or the self-immolation of a woman 
on the funeral pyre of her husband is occasional ly mentioned in the 
inscriptions issued during the rule of the Cholas.? 


The question whether sahagamana or sati was voluntary or 
compulsory is linked with another equally important question, the 
tonsure of the widow on the death of her husband. This is a curious 
custom that had crept into the Hindu society, especially among the 
Brahmans. It is possible that most of the satis were voluntarily 
committed. The queens of Parantaka [, Parantaka II, Rajendra | 
and Kutottunga HI committed sati, Among the common folk, there 
were rare or no instances of sati. 


In the reign of Parantaka Chola I, Gangamadeviyar, the wife 
of Kodumbalur feudatory king Vira Chola Ilangovelar committed 
Sati, She was burnt herself along with her husband. She endowed a 
lamp to a temple before entering into the fire. On Sundara Chola’s 
(Parantaka I) death, his queen Vanavan Mahadevi committed 
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sahagamana Ve sati. It was evident that this was considered a 
meritorious act of hers that led her daughter Kundavai to set up her 
mother’s image in the ‘Tanjore temple. She also presented jewels to 
provide for ils worship.© Rajendra Chola I died in 1044 A.D. 
Viramadevi, one of his wives committed sat.’ Inscriptions from 
Brahmadeyam, North Arcot district, state that Senapathi Maduran 
taken Parakesari, who was her brother, set up Tannirppandal 
(watershed) in Brahmadeyan for their memory.® During the reign of 
Virarajendra Choladeva (title of Kulottunga [I1) another instance of 
sati draws our attention. After the death of the feudatory king named 
Rajarajamalayakularasan his wife committed sati. This victim of 
sati made a declaration before committing sati, She averred that if 
she lived after the death of her husband, she would beceme the slave 
of co-wives. If she did not die, those who gathered there would 
throw her into the fire and kill 9 An inscription from the temple of 
Euranasoore, South Arcot district, testifies to this; the name of the 
woman who committed sati was mentioned in the inscription as 
Devaperumal, the servant of Raj arajamalayakularasan.” 


Slavery 


Slavery was an inhuman practice practiced in the medieval 
Tamil society. Women were sold in the bondage or let themselves in 
for that condition mainly due to the play of economic forces. In the 
reign of Rajaraja-Il is -ecorded as sale, in 1175 A.D. of four women 
to the temple of Tiruvalangadu for a sum of seven hundred kasus. 
In another case a Vellala woman and his daughters sold themselves 
to the temple at Tiruppaamburam to escape starvation in 1201 A.D.., 
and the sale by two accountants ofa temple of a number of women 
who were slaves forming part of their ancestral estate, are also in 
record. Most of the sales recorded in the inscription are sales of 
persons to temples. Sometimes these were voluntary. An inscription 
of Kulottunga-I (1105 A.D.) records gift of a Dkarmadana uvaced 
adimai by a Maravan.'' The Kalingattupparanti mentions that 
women were given as gifts to the victorious kings."* These women 
served in the palace of the kings. The defeated kings and their 
queens also worked as servants to Kulottunga — : 


The devaradiyars were female slaves of the temple. As such, 
religion played a prominent role in their lives. Apart from the 
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devaradiyar, the matha adimaigal’” were engaged in the cultivation 
of lands which belonged to the Mathas. Both male and female slaves 
tended cattle, did carpentry, maintained flower gardens and cultivated 
lands attached to temples.'* 


The Dowry System 


Dowry system, as in other parts of India, was prevalent in 
Tamil society also. In the ancient Tamil society, the practice was 
that the bridegroom who sought the hands of the bride had to pay a 
price, (parisam as it has been called in some parts of Tamilnadu 
even today) for the bride. This price was called Vaduvai Mutat 
Vilai.” It was fixed by the elders of the community. The bridegroom 
had to pay a parisam to the bride’s parents. It was known by the 
name Mulai Vilai. The term Mudai Vilai is mentioned in Sangam 
classics also. It was a custom to organize a feast to the relatives 
after the marriage function. People used to take a drop of toddy at 
the tip of their finger nail and drop it to the ground as a sort of 
offering, before sipping it.” 


During the medieval period, particularly in Tamil Nadu, the 
high castes Hindus and people of poor means had fallen an easy prey 
to this dowry practice in which the bride’s family was obliged to pay 
to the bride-groom’s family anything in kind or money or jewels either 
on demand or voluntarily. The process of sanskritisation also 
encouraged the dowry practice among non-brahmin communities. 


During the Chola period, women belonging to royal and rich 
families had a share as sridhana in their ancestral property. In respect 
of girls belonging to the rich and middle classes, the lands were given 
as dowries on the occasion of marriage. The dowry settled on a girl 
was not, however, to be spent away by the husband as he liked. An 
inscription states that in the time of Vikrama Chola, (A.D.11 18) one 
Aganangarayan of Mangainallur had to give his wife some of his 
own property for having spent away the proceeds of the dowry 
which he had recetved.!° 


An inscription from Agnipurusvara temple at Kumaravayalur 
in the Tiruchirappalli district in the 15" year of the Uttama Chola 
speaks of a pious lady by name Sedankari who acquired some land 
as sridhana from her two brothers.” 
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The practice of sridhana was encouraged by the chiefs, 
viceroys and wealthy classes of medicval Tamil society. But it was 
not practiced among the poor. An inscription of Raj akesarivarman 
(evidently Raja Raja I) dated in the 3 year of the king’s rule records 
gift of a village [Hla-daippadi Kodungalur as a sridkana by the father 
Keni-Nangai on the occasion of her marriage with a Bana chief named 
Vankovaraiyan Tongal Maravan alias Mummudi So(la- 
va)nakoraraiyan." 


Even the rights of controlling some villages were transferred 
to the groom as a means of dowry. An inscription of 1035 A.D., of 
15" regnal year of Kulottunga I refers to such a deal. The record 
states that one Vadugan Devan gave a Sridhana to his two sons-in- 
law, two third of his rights in several villages which had been assigned 
to him towards the cost of constructing a stone temple. ” 


Besides gold, money, land, clothes and other related items, 
dowry was also given in the form of women servants (slaves). As 
an instance an inscription of 1208 A.D. refers to a certain person 
named Vayiradarayan received from his wives some slaves who were 
said to have formed part of the dowry of his wives. Further, the 
record says that with the consent of his wives, he sold 36 of them to 
a local temple.” 


A Chola inscription speaks of dowry as an economic cause for 
the development of devadasi system. At times of dire necessity, 
severe drought, utter poverty, economic misery and war, some girls 
were sold out to the temples and such of those girls also became 
devadasis, Some other girls also voluntarily joined the service only 
to save themselves from being destroyed by the institution of dowry. 
It was mostly preferred by families having sound economic conditions 
to give way their girls in marriage with huge sums as dowry. 


By the 13" century the practice of giving bride-price too was 
in vogue among Brahmins. Protesting against this practice the 
Brahmins of a locality, including Tamils, Kannadigas and Telugus, 
entered into an agreement among themselves by which the 
acceptance or giving of bride-price was to be declared illegal.” 
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Women in their social life and activities, modesty was taught 
to be practised as the highest among their graces. Inscriptions are 
eloquent of women of the upper classes owning property in their 
own rights and disposing of it as they chose. They were as anxious 
as men to make endowments and to gift land and jewels to the temples 
and other charitable purposes. Thus an inscription of Kulottunga-I 
(1080 A.D.) from Thiruvilakkudi in Tanjore district mentioned an 
endowment by a lady of Sembiyan Kardiyur.? An inscription of 
Kulottunga-I from Draksarama in Godavari district registers the gifts 
by a daughter of an officer of Kulottunga Choladeva.2 An inscription 
of Kulottunga-I (A.D.1114) registers the gift of the gold vessel for 
Tanniramudu to Aludaiyar by Rajarajan Kundavaialvar. Another 
inscription of Kulottunga I (1118 A.D.) from Sivapuram in Tanjore 
district records that Uttaman Ammangai gave five kasus (coins) to 
the Sivabrahmanas of the Mahadeva temple for a lamp.* These 
inscriptional evidences throw some light on the generous and liberal 
donations made by the women during the Chola period. 


Widowhood 


A woman was treated a widow on the third day after the death 
of her husband, when the fafi* was taken off from her neck by the 
near female connections. Among the Brahmins and a few other high 
castes, it is customary for widows to tonsure their heads and had to 
wear only white saris over their tonsured heads and not to marry a 
second time. They were forbidden from wearing any ornaments and 
had very severe restrictions to food also. 


Widow in medieval times also had to lead a life of misery or 
accept death either by a ritual suicide or by over-austerity. 
Widowhood imposed not merely emotional hardships, but signs 
indicative of loss of status by the removal of ornaments and the fali, 
The widowhood for woman was one of the seclusion and detachment, 
hence sin. Widow remarriage was also considered a sin. 


Every widow was believed to be dangerous and was responsible 
for bringing about her own inauspicious state. Thus, the widow was 
not to be pitied or treated well. 
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Sembian Mahadevi was one of the finest flowers of Indian 
womanhood and among the greatest of the Chola queens, who had 
left a deep impression on contemporary art and culture and was an 
inspiration to succeeding generations of the lovers of Art. Daughter 
of Malavarayar, consort of Gandaraditya and mother of Uttama 
Chola, Sembian Mahadevi lived to her old age tii] 1001 A.D.” She 
was a great temple builder, widowed early m youth, she led a dedicated 
life and for nearly sixty years. She devoted her unrivalled energy 
and enormous wealth in erecting new temples, rebuilt old brick temples 
in stone and enriched them with costly gifts and large endowments.” 


The great temple building activities of the age of Aditya I 
continued during the time of Parantaka I with few experiments 
attempted in evolving new features in temple-building. But a new 
distinctive style as such, both in architecture and in sculpture —chietly 
in metal casting came into being in the grand epoch of Sembian 
Mahadevi. Whenever she rebuilt an old temple she took great care 
to see that all the inscriptions on the walls of the earlier structures 
were transcribed in the temple undisturbed looks and then on 
completion of the new building, she had then re-engraved on the 
walls of the new temple, taking care to mention that the new 
inscriptions were true copies of the old ones.2* Thus she had 
preserved the invaluable treasure of historical source which are very 
helpful in the reconstruction of history. 


Though Uttama Chola was her own son, she thought that 
Rajaraja I was the capable person to ascend the throne, not her own. 
This has gone to prove that the broad outlook and the political sagacity 
of this great lady. She cared much for the welfare of the country. 
After the death of Parantaka IL, there was a possibility for Rajajraja 
I to become the Chola monarch. But voluntarily he gave up the 
throne to Uttama Chola because of his affection towards Sembian 
Mahadevi. 


Uttama Chola and his queen are almost all of them found 
making endowment to a village in the Thanjavur district which bore 
the name of their mother-in-law Sembian Mahadevi is the proof of 
the high regard in which the pious widow of Gandaraditya was held 
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by the members of her family. So her devotion and piety was catching 
and her noble example was followed by her son Uttama, his queens, 
other relatives and by various royal officers and subjects. There is 
no second opinion that Sembian Mahadevi was the model and Guru 
of Rajaraja I. And also RajarajaI constructed a mandapa and named 
after her memory at Thirumukkudal in Chingleput district.2* 


The illustrious royal lady Sembian Mahadevi built a number 
of temples with beautiful sculptures at ‘Sembian Mahadevi, 
Konerirajapuram, Aduturai, Thirukkodikkaval, Kuttalam, 
Thirunaraiyur, Virudachalam and Thiruvennainallur, The foremost 
among the temples built by Sembian Mahadevi is the one dedicated 
to Umamaheswarar at Thirunallam, a village about twenty-one 
kilometers of the road from Kumbakonam to Karaikal. This temple 
was constructed by her in memory and in the name of her deceased 
husband during the reign of her son Uttama Chola. 


Sembian Mahadevi’s dedication to religion is clear from the 
various forms of gifts given by her to various temples at different 
times. She must have made all these donations with the royal 
patronage only. In the 10 year of Rajaraja I, Sembian Mahadevi 
presented a costly crown to the God of Ujjivanatha temple at 
Uyyakondan Thirumalai *°. 


An inscription on the south wall of the central shrine of 
Siddhanathasvamin temple at Thirunaraiyur records the gift of a 
silver plate and a pot and also a chauri with gold handle, by 
Udaiyapirattiyar ‘Sembian Mahadeviyar’. Another inscription of 
the 9" year of Parakesari Uttma Chola records a grant of land for 
the expenses of the sacred bath and worship and offerings on all the 
sankaranti days and for supplying 108 copper pots of water for 
the sacred bath of the deity by the queen mother Sembian 
Mahadeviyar on behalf of her son Uttama Chola. The same queen 
Sembian Mahadevi makes a gift of a silver plate and a bronze stand 
in the 9° year of Rajaraja and a gift of gold put in his 12 year to the 
same temple. From an inscription found in the Vriddha Girisvarar 
temple at Vridhachalam, we learn that Sembian Mahadevi made a 
gift of one silver kettle weighing 199 % kalanjus to the deity. The 
same queen also presented some gold vessels to this deity in the 15% 
regnal year of Rajaraja 1.7! 
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Thus Sembian Mahadevi busied herself in rendering the 
service to Saivism and taking deep interest in the growth of Chola 
art. 


Kundavai 


Rajaraja’s elder sister Kundavai was another generous 
contributor to temples. On one occasion she presented gold weighing 
nearly 10,000 Aalanjus and utensils valued at 18,000 kasus.* 
Kundavai was much respected and treated with great affection by 
her brother. Her gifts to the Tanjore temple were recorded, next to 
the king’s own, on the walls of the central shrine, while those of the 
queens and the officers of state found a place only on the niches and 
pillars of the enclosure. 


On another occasion Kundavai Pirattiyar, the aunt of Rajendra 
I residing at the place of Palatyaru near Kumbakonam made a gift 
in the fourth year of this king to the temple at Tiruvisalur, An image 
of Sundara Chola Parantaka II was set up in the temple at Tanjore 
and arrangements were made for its worship by his daughter Kundavai 
who also endowed another image of herself and of her mother in the 
same temple. 


An inscription belonged to Rajendra I mentions that Alvar Sri 
Parantakan Sri Kundavai Pirattiyar, the elder sister of Rajaraja land 
the aunty of Rajendra I bought some land and nine house sites from 
the Mahasabha of Rajakesari Chaturvedimangalam for the 
maintenance of a free dispensary founded by her at Thanjavur called 
Sundarasola Vinnagar Atular Salai in the name of her father. These 
lavish gifts, apart, she also constructed temples for Shiva, Vishnu and 
a Jain saint.” 


Danti Sakti Vitanki 


A number of queens and princesses have contributed a lot to 
the development of art and religion. Rajaraja I had a number of 
wives. The queens mentioned in his inscriptions as making gifts to 
temples and in other connections number about fifteen. Among them 
Danti Sakti Vitanki also called Loka-mahadevi, appears to have 
occupied the most important place. She erected a stone temple at 
Tiruvaiyyaru called Olakamahadevi's Varamudiya-Mahadeva.. An 
inscription beginning with the meykirthi, Th irumagal pola (like 
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goddess Lakshmi) dated in the 22" year of the reign of the Chola 
king Rajakesari Varman alias Rajarajadeva | registering the gift ofa 
head ornament (sengandigai) to the God Olaka Mahadevisvaram- 
Udaiya-Mahadeva at Thiruvaiyyaru by Olakamahadevi alias Danti 
Sakti Vitankiyar, the queen of Rajaraja I. 


Panchavan Mandeviyar 


Another record of Rajaraja I mention that his queen 
Solamadeviyar alias Panchavan Mandeviyar bought some lands from 
the temple authorities of Thirumalperu and endowed them to the 
temple for two perpetual lamps. An inscription on the south wall of 
the central shrine in the Mahalingaswamin temple at Thiruvidaimarudur 
records the gifts of a gold image of Umasaktiyar by the queen 
Panchavarmahadevi.** Another inscription on the north wall of the 
temple at Thirumalpuram mentions the gift of [20 sheep for a lamp 
by the same queen.”? 


Ulagudatyar 


According to the inscription on the south wall of the same 
shrine in Ammanathasvamin temple at Sermadevi, Ulagudaiyal, the 
queen of Rajendra 1 made a gift of 50 cows for two perpetual lamps 
to the temple.** 


Arulmozhinangaiyar 


Arulmozhinangatyar or Piranar a daughter of Rajendra, made 
a present of costly umbrella made of pearls to the temple at 
Thirumalavadi early in the reign of her brother Rajadhiraja. 


Besides attending to temple and its related activities Queens 
tke Sembian Mahadeviyar and Kundavai Pirattiyar,the daughter of 
Parantaka II also constructed tanks for the promotion of irrigation. 
Sembian Mahadevi constructed a tank called Sembian Mahadevi 
Perert near Thirumalapadi in Trichy District Kundavai Pirattryar, 
constructed a big tank at Brahmadesam called Kundavai Pereri in 
North Arcot District.*° There is no denying of the fact that the royal 
women during the Chola regime in the Tamil country enjoyed respect 
and access to property and wealth of the kingdom. Further, by making 
use of the royal patronage, they like their male counter-parts in their 
royal families had the liberty and freedom to quench their spiritual 
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desire and occasionally also took up some welfare programmes for 
the benefit of people. 


Position of Rajput Women 


In the northern part of India, about the same period the Rajput 
women enjoyed some liberty. The purdah system was not prevalent 
in the Rajput society. They were not confined to the four walls of the 
house. Arrangements had also been made for female education. 
The wife of Madan Mishra had outwitted Sankaracharya in a 
discussion. Avanti Sundari, the wife of the famous Sanskrit poet 
Rajshekara, was an embodiment of wisdom. During this period 
there were many Sanskrit poetesses like Indulekha Mavula, Bhorika, 
Vijjika, Sheela, Subhadra, Padmasri, Madalsa, Laxami and a host of 
others. Some really gifted women also participated in the administrative 
affairs, Akkadevi, the sister of king Vikramaditya of Solanki (1010- 
1064 A.D.) was a great administrator and knew weil the strategies 
of war. She had led a military expedition of the district of Belgaon. 
She was the governor of four provinces.” Thus some women of 
influence led an active life. They were not socially chained. Every 
opportunity was provided to them to develop their hidden qualities. 


The women were fond of art, painting, dance and music. 
Dance and music, was in fact, a source of ineffable pleasure for the 
women. The women of the royal family received military education 
also, especially horse riding. But it was confined to higher echelons 
of society. Early marriage was the practice among the Rajputs. Some 
of the Rajput fathers used to kill their daughters in order to get 
relieved of their burden.*! Some Rajput ladies were also given the 
privilege to marry the man of their own choice. Swayamvara system 
was also in existence. The Rajput women were very particular about 
their honour and chastity. They preferred to embrace death than to 
be dishonoured by surrendering to the enemies. Whenever they found 
that their honour was at stake they used to perform ‘jauhar’ 
(committing suicide) or used to reduce themselves to ashes by throwing 
themselves in the blazing fire. 


The women belonging to well-to-do families were proud but 
polished in manners. They were active participants in religious and 
literary activities. It is said that once a Brahman lady had outwitted 
Sankaracharya in the battle of wits. 
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During the medieval times the child marriage and system of 
satt had even appeared in the Rajput families. As regards the status 
of the widow, the life of strict celibacy and self-restraint was enjoined 
upon her. 


The traditions account that the people ate simple foods. No 
wonder, Buddhism was on the wane but the principle of non-violence 
still lingered on. A section of people did not use garlic, onion and 
meat. In well-to-do families intoxicating drinks occasionally were 
used. 


From a detailed survey of social conditions, it would not be 
difficult to form a general estimate of the character of the people 
during this period. The high castes in general developed illiberal 
attitude towards sudras and particularly to the chandalas and other 
lower castes. In the h lerarchy of caste system, in addition to women 
being accorded with low status by their men counterparts, the lower 
and depressed class women were looked down with disfavour by the 
higher caste women. 


Women of the Warrior Families 


Among the Rajputs, it was not only the men who were heroes 
and warriors, but the women also, who were even more valiant, 
perhaps more than their men, standing behind in solid support. 
Preserving their honour and prestige against the Muslim invaders, 
the names of the Rajput heroines stand out prominently in the annals 
of history of India. Though the royal ladies were kept in purdha but 
their strength and courage was astounding. 


samyogita 


Samyogita was one of the heroic Rajput women whose courage 
and devotion to husband and family has become so famous. She 
was the daughter of Jayachandra, a ruler of Kannauj. She married 
Prithiviraj whom she chose at Swayamvara. But her happy married 
life came to an end when Muizuddhin Muhammad of Ghur marched 
against Prithviraj for the second time near Thanesvar. Samyogita is 
said to have, armed her lord for the encounter and exhorted him with 
the following words. “To die is the destiny not only of man out of the 
gods; all desire to throw off the old garment; but to die well is to live 
for ever. Think not of self, but of immorality; let your sword divide 
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your foe, and I will be your ardhanga’ hereafter”.”* Prithiv iraj fought 
valiantly but was overcame and killed. True to her vow, his devoted 
spouse sacrificed her life by mounting on his funeral pyre. 


Kurmadevi 


Another Rajput lady, Kurma Devi, a princess of Patan one of 
the Muslim divisions and a queen of the brave Rajput chief Samarsi 
Samar Singh of Chitor, possessed military prowess, valour as well 
as skill in administration. Samar Singh, whom the bard represents as 
‘the Ulysses of the host’, fought desperately against the invading 
army of Muizuddin Muhammad, but was vanquished and slain by the 
latter in the second battle of Tarain in 1192 A.D.. Samar Singh’s son 
and heir, Karan, was a minor and during his period of minority his 
mother Kurma Devi led her Rajputs and gave battle in person to 
Kutbu-d-din, near Amber. In the battle the Muslim viceroy was 
defeated and wounded.” 


Padmini 


Padmini of Chitoor was, of course, the model of Rajput heroines 
of the middle ages. She was the queen of Rana Ratan Singh of 
Mewar and very beautiful. Her story has been highlighted in history 
and in the Hindi classic Padmavati by Malik Muhammad Jayasi. It 
is believed that Ala’uddin Khilji was infatuated by Padmini and invaded 
Chitoor in order to capture her; but there is no actual proof of this 
story. When the famous fort at Mawar was besieged by Ala’uddin’, 
the Rajputs resisted bravely, but after eight months they were at last 
vanquished as the Muslim army from Delhi proved itself a superior. 
Just before the surrender, Padmini and her Rajput women immolated 
themselves ina fire, so that they may not be molested by the enemy. 
Col. Tod, the historian says “the funeral pyre was lighted within the 
‘great subterranean retreat’ in chambers impervious to the light of 
the day, and the defenders of Chitoor behold in procession of queens, 
their own wives and daughters, to the number of several thousands. 
The fair Padmini closed the throng, which was augmented by whatever 
of female beauty on youth could be tainted by Tartar lust. They 
were conveyed to the cavern and the opening closed upon them, 
leaving them to final securing from dishonour in the devouring 
element”.* Thus, this heroic queen and her retinue went to their 
final rest. The popular story is far more romantic. When Ala‘uddin 
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entered the citadel he could not find Padmini but only her bones and 
ashes within the cave. 


Tarabai 


Tarabai was a Rajput woman of military might, fearless, and 
strong. She lived in the sixteenth century. The daughter of Rao 
Surthan of Bednore, Tarabai descended from the renowned Chalukya 
kings. They migrated to Central India under the pressure of the 
Muslim invaders and took possession of Tonk Thoda. But the 
invaders followed them here also and finally Tara Bai’s father went 
to Bednore, By now, her ancient military blood which coursed in her 
veins inspired her to ride on horseback and smite her enemy with an 
arrow. Tara joined the cavalry troops of her father when they 
unsuccessfully tried to defend Tonk Thonda and the Rana Prince, 
Raimall offered her his hand. Tara promised to marry him if he 
redeemed Thoda. Raimall was however killed by her indignant father 
because of his unbecoming haste to get possession of her. Now his 
brother, Prithiviraj wished to redeem Thoda. Tara consented to be 
his consort provided, like a true Rajput, he kept his pledge Prithiviraj 
slew the Muslim usurper and an arrow was let loose by Tara Bai 
herself in the struggle. The invaders were now routed and Thoda 
was recovered ior Tara’s father. When Prithiviraj was later poisoned 
by one of his own relation, Tara committed sati. The ashes of the 
devoted warrior husband and wife “repose in a lonely gorge” opposite 
to the temple of Mama Devi situated on the road to Marwar. 


Rani Karnavati 


Rani Karnavati of Mewar, mother of Vikramjit son and 
successor of Maha Rana Sanga, took interest in the political affairs 
of that state and tried to counteract the evils of maladministration. 
During the inefficient rule of her son and on the siege of Chitoor, by 
the army of Sultan Bahadur Shah of Gujarat (1534-1535), she appealed 
to the Rajput sense of patriotism and made strenuous efforts to 
organize an opposition against the invaders. It is said that she also 
sought Huntayun’s help against Bahadur Shah but to no effect. When 
Chitoor was sacked by the invaders in 1535, hundreds of Rajput 
women, under the leadership of Karnavati, burnt themselves in 
Jauhar. 
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Rani Durgavati 


Among the other Rajput heroines are Rani Durgavati,a woman 
of genial nature, who defended her kingdom against the Mughals. 
Durgavati ruled her kingdom for her minor son, a brave and gallant 
warrior in defence of Gondwana against Asaf Khan. She wore armour 
and mounting on her elephant, she herself led her troops and defeated 
the Mughals. The next day, her son BirNarayan was wounded and 
her followers deserted her but with only 300 troops she fought until 
she herself was wounded. One of her faithful officers wanted to 
carry her from the battlefield to a place of safety. But she rejected 
this proposal and exclaimed “Today isa day in which f am overcome 
in battle, God forbid that I be also overcome in name and honour, and 
that I fall into the hands of the enemy; act like a faithful servant , and 
dispose of me by this sharp dagger”. In the true spirit of one having 
a Rajput descent, Rani Durgavati preferred death to disgrace and 
stabbed herself, Thus her end was as noble and devoted as her life 
had been useful for her country during the fifteen or sixteen years of 
her regency.” 


Dhatri Panna 


Other Rajput heroines are Dhatri Panna a nurse of Udai Singh 
the posthumous child of Maharana Sanga and Kurma Devi, a princess. 
After the death of Maharana Sanga, the throne of Mewar was 
occupied successfully by his two sons, Rana Ratan Singh and Rana 
Vikramjit, Vikramjit was murdered by his cousin Banbir Singh, who 
also wanted to remove another obstacle to his ambition by doing, 
away with Udai singh. Already informed of his foul design by a 
barber. Panna managed to send the child out of the fort through him 
na fruit-basket covered with leaves. When Banbir entered into her 
room to execute his vile motive and inquired of her about Udaisingh 
the faithful nurse pointed to the cradle where her own son was aslecp. 
Ranbir murdered this child. Panna, however, having consecrated with 
her tears the ashes of her child’ hastened to take care of what she 
had been able to preserve and joined the faithful barber, who was 
waiting with the child some miles west of Chitoor. After being refused 
shelter for the boy at some places, Panna went to Kubhalmer and 
persuaded its governor, Asa Sah, who belonged to. the mercantile 
community of the Jainas, to take him under his care. To avoid 
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suspicion in the minds of others, Panna soon left that place, and the 
boy was declared to be the nephew of Asa Sah. He remained in this 
condition for a few years till his identity was recognized by the nobles 
of Mewar, who installed him on his ancestral throne, and allowed the 
usurper Banbir to go to the Deccan (1541-1542 A.D). 


These valiant royal women set a record of bravery patriotic 
devotion and by proving their political prowess and extraordinary 
intelligence had carved out a name for themselves in the history of 
medieval India. Besides, these Rajput royal women, not only fought 
and died in the battlefield, but also sacrificed their lives by resorting 
io sati practice when their modesty was about to be outraged by 
their enemies. Though women at the grassroots admired the valour 
and sacrifice of those royal women in those days, but such feats had 
not left any impact on their daily lives. 


Women in the Kakatiya Period 


Andhradesa was politically dynamic during the Kakatiya nile, 
Declaring themselves as sovereigns of Andhra during the period of 
Rudradeva-I (1158-1195 A.D.), the Kaktiyas steadily extended control 
over almost entire Andhradesa by the time of Ganapatideva (1199- 
1261 A.D.). During the period, the empire was politically stable and 
trade developed bringing wealth to the state. The later rulers, 
Rudramadevi (1262-1289) and her grandson Pratapa Rudra (1290- 
1323 A.D.) further developed their predecessor’s administrative and 
fiscal policies ensuring the development of the state. 


Most of the contemporary epigraphs and literary texts contain 
ample references to the process of justice being imparted by the 
rulers and by the caste associations, A specific mention must be 
made of Ketana’s Vifnaneswaramu, which entirely dealt with the 
subjects of social justice legal sanctions and punishments. It is a 
Telugu version of Mitakshara written by Vijnanesvara, a court poet 
of Western Chalukyan king Vikramaditya (1076-1126 A.D.) 
Buddhena, in his Nitisastra Muktavali claimed that equal and impartial 
Justice ts the actual treasury for a king. Ketana explains the 
responsibility of the kings in ensuring judicial equality in the state. 
During this period according to Ketana women seemed to have enjoyed 
social justice and other rights within the state. 
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Marriage 


The contemporary literary and ep! graphical references point 
to the practice of child marriages, giving dowry of bride price. Widow 
remarriages were not permitted. Generally taxes were collected on 
marriages and even on the marriage halls. The levying of these 
taxes and withdrawing the same lies at the discretion of the rulers. It 
appears that parents of the girls demanded higher bride-price. The 
caste associations discussed the matter and fixed the amount of bride 
price in the samaya sabha (caste Assembly) 


Ketana in his Vijnanesvararie discussed at length the various 
types of marriages in practice during his time. He also mentions the 
custom of marrying one’s paternal aunt's or maternal uncle’s daughter 
and says that it is a valid practice in the south. Ketana also mentions 
the code of conduct to be followed by both the spouses in their married 
life. Both of them have to lead a virtuous life and beget progeny. 
The man disobeying the rules should be punished. If the woman, 
though virtuous, her sexual relation with another man of a caste lower 
than hers could not be condoned off, but in that case, she should 
undergo purification ceremony. A woman is not allowed to remarry. 
She should remain chaste and offer worship to Gods for attaining 
religious merits. 


Dharmasastras provide maintenance allowance for the 
concubines of the deceased man/king besides recognizing their sons 
as illegitimate heirs to the paternal property. Laws were also made 
to check irregularities of the practices of concubinage and 
prostitution, Yajnavalkya prescribed a fine of 50 panas for a person 
cohabiting with another concubine. The fee collected by these for 
entertaining a person was called the royi. As long as the reyi was 
paid the girls were at his service. If she be longed to higher caste, the 
fine was 500 panas and in case she was the wife of a person whose 
caste was lower than her, it was 12 panas. Even for abduction of 
one’s wife forcibly, the person should be robbed of all his belongings. 
If it be a girl, he should be punished severely say the texts. Even the 
so-called low-givers in the name of punishing the erring women of 
high and low caste, prescribed punishments according to their caste. 
Still more were the punishments meted out to them ireating as mere 
commodities. 
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Adultery 


Adultery was considered as the most heinous crime and the 
law givers prescribed deterrent punishments for those who practiced 
adultery. Adultery could be of three kinds: (a) brought about by force, 
(b)deceit or (c)through sensual passion. The first category can be 
that of winking at a woman or smiling at her, sending messages, 
making an attempt to touch clothes or ornaments. The second, by 
sending flowers, scents, fruits, incense, food, clothes, or attempting 
to talk to her privately. While the third, by sharing the seat or bed, 
dalliance and having intercourse. 


Punishments for all these three types is generally very severe. 
This ranges from death to forfeiture of property, capital punishment, 
cutting the private parts of the accused or branding on his forehead. 
If the woman belonged to a higher caste, the king had to punish the 
adulterer with death sentence. If both the victim and the accused 
are of the same caste, 1000 panas is the fine for the adulterer. The 
woman was not generally punished but was made to undergo a 
ceremony of purification. Ifthe woman continued to indulge in adultery 
even after warning by her husband, she should would be fined 100 
panas, 


Incest 


Incest can be understood as a man having sexual intercourse 
or extra marital or otherwise contacts with certain women, who are 
related or near in some way to him. It is also a serious crime as 
stated by all the legal text writers. Ketana prescribes the punishment 
of excision of genital organs of the man who violates this rule. 


Professional Protection 


Though the tradition prescribes women to take up important 
role in the family life, it is not uncommon in the medieval period for 
women to take up certain professions, which could be categorized as 
general, temple and entertainment, The general professions include 
petty vending, following caste occupations and others. The caste 
associations as well as the traditional village or town courts exercise 
control on the irregularities in this head. 


The woman in temple service mostly from associations called 
the Sanula Samayamu, Sanimunnuru or Sanulu Manulu (both male 
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and female employees of the temple), which decided the issues 
coming from time to time in the maintenance of temple propertics or 
in discharging the duties. In the temple, girls association clearly stated 
that the girls disobeying the rules made by the guild were to be 
expelled. The properties of the temple gurls generally devolve in the 
female line only. 


The professions of concubinage, courtesans and prostitutes 
were recognized and women following these were included in a 
separate social class, Therefore they were recognized by the law 
and were brought under its protection by framing rules of succession, 
maintenance, and such other property rights distinct from those of 
the family women. Laws were also made protecting them from the 
dangers of their profession and providing legal security to them. 


Space in Religious Matters 


The contemporary religious movements of Andhradesa too 
made several provisions to allow women into the fold of religion. 
The ViraSaivism, which was the popular movement, had no taboos 
for women. If the husband ofa woman is not a Saiviie follower, she 
can even leave him. Basavapuranamn, and Sivattvasaramu contain 
ample references to such instances, They can invite Saivite saints to 
their houses and participate in discussions on the scriptures. 


It isto be concluded that the nature of judiciary in the state 
and the provisions made to safeguard the rights enjoyed by women 
were borne out of sympathy for womenfolk. Particular references 
that can be gathered on imposing strict fines for adultery, abuse and 
incest suggest that the state ensured women fo seek protection for 
violation of them by men. 


When one makes an attempt to look at the extent to which 
property rights were given to women, itis again clear from the text, 
Mitakshara that the medieval women enjoyed limited property rights 
owning to the extension of the domain of stridhana. Vijnaneswara, 
the author Mitakshara contended with Manu’s theory of dependence 
of women on men at every stage of their life and argued that this 
should not restrict her economic freedom. And also, the medieval 
religious movements made an attempt to bridge the gap by extending 
religious freedom to women, All this ts reflected in the extensive 
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grants made by women to religious and charitable institutions in 
medieval Andhra. This shows that at least to the elite women in 
Andhradesa during the medieval period enjoyed some economic 
freedom and they had a space in the laws of inheritance also. 


Space in Political Matters : The Peninsular Women 


A few of the royal and elite women of peninsular India in the 
medieval times had either opportunities or due to inevitable 
circumstances took up the regins in their hands and proved their mettle 
worth in the political matters of the state or in matters of war and in 
the show of valour, 


Rudramba 


Rudramba was the eldest daughter of the Kakatiya king 
Ganapatideva, whom she succeeded on the throne and ruled over 
the kingdom for well over three decades, Ganapatt had no male 
issue, but had two daughters, Rudhramba and Ganapamba, both 
endowed with great intelligence and exceptional abilities. Determined 
to keep the sovereignty in his own family, he recognized the former 
as his heir, and bestowing on her the name of Rudradeva Maharaja, 
he took special interest in her education and gave her practical 
training in the administration by associating her in his government in 
the last years of reign. 


Rudramba ascended the throne on the death of her father in 
A.D.1262. She was not, however, accepted as sovereign by all 
sections of her subjects immediately. The feudatory nobles of the 
southern Andhra country, whom her father had recently reduced to 
subjection, saw in the accession of a woman to the throne an excellent 
opportunity to set up the standard of rebellion and regain their 
independence. Of these most important was the Kayastha chief 
Ambadeva, who ruled over a large part of the Royalasima from his 
capital Vellaru near Cuddapah. About the same time, Mahadeva, the 
Yadava king of Devagiri, taking advantage of the internal troubles, 
invaded the Kakatiya dominions from the west. As all the ministers 
and the officers of the kingdom remained faithful to her, Rudramba 
was able not only to suppress the rebels and bring them back to 
subjection but also to repel the Yadava monarch after inflicting a 
defeat on his forces. Peace and order were restored and during the 
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remaining years of her reign (till 1295 A.D.) she ruled in perfect 
security free from the allacks of enemies, both internal and external. 


Rudramba was a wise ruler. She strove hard to promote the 
welfare of her subjects. She caused tanks, canals and wells to be 
dug in order to provide water to the agriculturists; eranted concessions 
to merchants to promote trade and industry; built hospitals and provided 
for their maintenance; endowed religious foundations with rich gifts 
of land: and founded Brahmana settlements to encourage learning. 
It was probably during Rudramba’s reign that the famous Venetian 
traveler Marco Polo passed through the coastal Andhra country and 
visited Motupalli and other important commercial and industrial 
centers of the kingdom. He bears testimony of the flourishing condition 
of its foreign trade and domestic industry, specially diamond mining, 
for which the kingdom was famous. 


Rudramba married a Kshatriya prince called Virabhadra of 
the eastern Chalukya family. Like her father she had no sons; but 
she had two daughters, Mummadamma and Ruyamma. The former 
married a Chalukya Prince in Mahadeva. They had a son named 
Prata Parudra, whom Rudramba adopted and appointed heir apparent. 
Rudramba was a staunch Shaiva, but was tolerant towards the other 
sects. An inscription from Malkapuram dated A.D.1261 is of much 
interest and throws light upon the nature of the Queen’s charities. It 
relates to the gift made by her, in accordance with the expressed 
wishes of her father, of the village of Mandaram on the southern 
banks of the Krishna to the raja-guru (royal preceptor}, Vishweshwara 
Shambhu who built a temple, round which grew a township inhabited 
by Brahmanas from different regions, artisans, musicians, dancers, 
village guards and servants. Among them all, the lands mentioned in 
the gift were distributed. A hospital and a college were established 
in the town, and in the feeding houses. People of all sects and castes 
were fed. Rudrabama’s kingdom was then the live - center of the 
Pasupata sect. She spent the last years of her life in meditation 
under the guidance of Pasupata priests. 


Ganapamba 


Ganapamba was the second daughter of the Kakattya king 
Ganapati and the younger sister of Queen Rudramba of Warangal. 
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Though not as famous as her elder sister, Ganapamba deserves to 
be remembered as one of the few Andhra women who actually 
wielded the scepter and governed a kingdom in her own right. 


Of the early history of Ganapamba very little is known. It 
may, however, be presumed that she was carefully brought up and 
educated in the same way as her elder sister. Ganapamba was 
married tnto the family of Kota chiefs, who ruled over six thousand 
fiefs from their capita] Dharanikota on the Krishna. Her marriage 
was probably contracted on account of diplomatic considerations. 
Her father Ganapati wanted an ally to further his schemes of conquest 
of the Velanadu chiefs. He therefore entered into an alliance with 
Rudradeva of Kota, and strengthened the bond of friendship by 
bestowing the hand of his daughter Ganapamba on Beta, the son and 
heir of Rudradeva. 


Much is not known about Beta’s rule. He seems to have joined 
the southern expedition of his father-in-law Ganapati against Kanchi, 
in the course of which he lost his life. Ganapamba, who was carrying 
on the administration of the ‘six thousand fiefs’ in the absence of her 
husband, assumed on his death (some time before A.D.1253) the 
reins of the government and ruled the principality for well over 
forty years as its undisputed ruler. 


Ganapamba was a wise and enlightened ruler, and under her 
motherly care the people of the ‘six-thousand fiefs’ enjoyed peace 
and order. It is not unlikely that the account of the Queen of the 
country given by the famous Venetian traveller Marco Polo, who 
passed through the Andhra country during this period, refers to 
Ganapamba herself rather than her elder sister. 


Ganapamba was a staunch Shaiva by faith. She built two 
temples to Shiva, one in memory of her husband and another in honour 
of her father. She set up gold Kafakas (pitchers) on the gepura 
(gate) of the Amareshwara temple of Amaravati, and granted an 
agrahara (settlement) to the Brahmanas. She spent her last days in 
peace in contemplation of Maheshwara. 


Unniyarcha 


The old ballards of north Matabar (Vadakkilpattugal) contain 
a tale of a brave girl (early seventeenth century) who saved the 
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women of her village from being forcibly kidnapped, and in the end 
brought about communal amity. 


Unniyarcha, sister of Aromal Chevakar, a doughty warrior, 
was married to Kunhiraman, a coward. One day she wanted to visit 
a temple of Ayyappan, a few miles from her village, but her mother 
in-law refused to permit her to leave the house in the evening without 
the company of her husband. Being undaunted, the girl took her 
favourite sword, and with her husband proceeded in the direction of 
the temple. The headman of the chanakas (Yavanas) who happened 
to see her on the way, was enamoured of her beauty and sent his 
men to carry her away by force. Unniyarcha drew her sword and 
killed some of them. The rest fled and brought the headman himself 
to the scene, who soon discovered that she was the sister of his 
fencing master. He appealed to both the brother and sister to pardon 
him, but Unniyarcha was inexorable and challenged him and his men 
to a fight. The chief of the place, who was appealed to, persuaded 
the girl to sheath her sword, which she did on the headman promising 
that no woman of the place would be molested in future. 


Loka Mahadevi 


Loka-Mahadevi, the principal queen of the Chalukya king 
Vikramaditya II of Badami, built the temple of Lokeshwara (now 
known as the Virupaksha temple), at a place called Pattadakal in the 
present district of Bijapur. In recognition of the skill displayed in its 
construction, she exempted the entire class of builders of that district 
from payment of certain taxes. Ananda K.Coomaraswamy calls 
this temple “one of the noblest structures in India”. She also conferred 
on the musicians and dancers (gandharvas) a number of privileges. 
One of these, by name Achaia seems to have founded a new school 
of dancing. 


Danachintamani Attimade 


In the last quarter of the tenth century A.D., when the 
Chalukyan emperor Taila II was ruling, there lived a lady who was 
destined to become famous as Danachintamani Attimade. She was 
born in a family of learned men. Her father Mallapayya, a general, 
was a_ great scholar; a reputed astrologer, an excellent teacher of 
archery and a patron of learning. She and her sister Gundamabbe 
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were married to Nagadeva, Commander-in-chief of the Chalukyan 
armies and son of Dhallapa, the Prime Minister. In one of his master’s 
campaigns Nagadeva was killed, and his second wife performed 
Sati, Attimabbe was persuaded not to follow her sister’s example, 
because her son Annigadeva was still very young. She was a devout 
follower of Jainism, and was responsible for its spread during that 
period of its decline. For this purpose she got prepared a thousand 
manuscript copies of the Skantinatha purana, a Jaina religious work 
written by a court poet called Ranma. Her generous help enabled the 
poet to write an important book on Jainism entitled Ajita purana. 
She was kept in high esteem by the citizens of the Chalukyan empire 
and even by Emperor Taila himself. A number of miracles are 
attributed to her. That her title of Danachintamani (unstinting donor) 
was well merited, is evident from the fact that she gave away one 
thousand and five hundred golden images of Jina set with precious 
stones. From two inscriptions of A.D.1007 found at Lakkundi (near 
Gadag) of the Dharwar district, we learn that she was responsible 
for the construction of a number of Jaina basts (temples), for the 
maintenance of one of which she gave away a village named Suruki. 


Rebbaladevi 


Outside the royal families also, there were people who 
constructed temples and instituted charities. Towards the close of 
the eleventh century, during the reign of the Chalukya king 
Tribhuvanamalladeva (Vikramaditya VI), a Brahmin lady called 
Rebbaladevi earned a great reputation for building a temple to 
Keshavadeva at her birth place, Huvina-Hadgali, in the Bellary district, 
which was noted for its Vedic lore. She was the wife of a brave 
general called Ravideva, who was also very charitably disposed. 


Besides donating enough land for the service of the deity, 
Rebbaladevi established a feeding-house for Brahmins, She was 
well versed in learning and in the fine arts, and was respected by the 
learned Brahmins. 


Kunkuma-Mahadevi 


In the Kannada country, the hone of the Chalukya style of 
architecture, among the early temple — builders and philanthrophists, 
mention may be made to Kunkuma Mahadevi, the younger sister of 
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the Chalukya Vijayaditya (A.D.696-733). She constructed a large 
Jaina temple (Jina-bhuvana) at Purigere (modern Lakshmeshwar, 
Dharwar district in Karnataka State), which became famous. Being 
patron of learned Brahmins, she induced her brother to denote a 
village to a Brahmana. She also performed the ceremony of 
Hiranya-garba, which involved in her case such costly presents as 
elephants and chariots. From one of the inscriptions we learn that 
she was the wife of the brave and generous Alupa king Ch itra-vahana, 
who ruled over Banavasi and extended the Chalukya power. 


Akkadevi 


In the list of famous heroines and administrators of Karnataka, 
the name of Akkadevi (1010-1064 A.D.) stands very high. She was 
a ruler of Chalukya dominions, such as Banavasi, Kisukadu and 
Masavadi for nearly half a century. This great administrator was 
the daughter of Darshavarman and Bhagaladevi and was the sister 
of Vikramaditya V and Jayasimha II, both Chalukyan emperors of 
Kalyana, She is described in inscriptions as fierce in battle and as 
having subjugated a large number of enemies. She laid siege to 
Gokage, probably to quell some local insurrection. She is also 
described as a marvel of virtuous qualities and as answering in her 
promises. The seat of her government was Vikramapura (modern 
Arashibidi, Bijapur district, Karnataka State). She was married to 
Kadamba chieftain, Mayura Varman, who along with her ruled 
Banavasi in 1037 A.D. They had a son called Toyimadeva, who 
ruled the Banavasi region as a feudatory of the Chalukyan emperor 
Someshwara I in. 1064 A.D. Her name is associated with the 
foundation of a number of temples. She also evinced interest in 
promoting education among the elites. An inscription of A.D.1021 
say that she made a gift of large plots of land to feed and clothe five 
hundred students and provide them with free quarters. The fact that 
she reigned not only in conjugation with her husband but also 
independently is an indication that she was “a personage of 
considerable reputation and importance” in her time, and no less than 
three successive Chalukyan emperors had confidence in her 
administrative ability. In fact, the royal women of the Kannada 
country had distinguished themselves in intellectual as well as other 
pursuits from very early times. 
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Kanti Kanti (c.A.D.1100), the first great Kannada poetess so 
far known, adorned the court of the famous Hoysala king Ballala I, 
who was a great patron of learning, Nagachandra, who called himself 
Abhinava, new Pampa and was her contemporary in the same court, 
thought and others also did the same about him that he had the ability 
to write as the first Kannada poet Pampa, who had lived in the tenth 
century A.D. 


Some of the verbal contests with Nagachandra are very 
interesting and can be read in the verses. That she was a poetess of 
a very high order is also borne out by the fact that the poet of later 
generation, Bahubali(A.D.1560), praises her in very laudatory terms, 
and even calls her Abhinava-vag-devi (the new goddess of learning). 


Under the influence of Ramanuja, king Bittiga Hoysala changed 
his Jaina faith for Vaishnavism and assumed the name of 
Vishnuvardhana. His queen Shantala, however remained Jaina. Her 
father was a Shaiva and her mother a Jaina. A lovely woman of 
remarkable intelligence and strong will, she was an expert in music, 
dancing and other fine arts. In 1123 A.D. she built a temple with a 
tank and garden for Shanti Jina at Shavana Belgola, the holiest of 
Jaina places in the south, and endowed a village to meet the cost of 
daily worship and the feeding of ascetics. Her faith did net stand in 
the way of her close association with her husband in his charities. 
Vishnuvardhana’s temples at Belur are among thé finest specimens 
of Hoysala art, and the image of Keshava that her setup is a 
masterpiece. Equally remarkable is another image of Vishnu that 
Shantala got consecrated. Shanti-grama, a village which the king 
gave her, she set apart for learned Brahmins. She died in A.D. 
1131 at Shivaganga, and her sorrowing mother performed sallekhana 
(suicide) at Shravana Belgola. 


Shila-Mahadevi 


One of the most renowned queens who had joint authority with 
the king to rule over a big territory was an able princes of the 
Rashtrakuta dynasty which flourished in the eighth century. This 
was Shila-Mahadevi, wife of the Rashtrakuta king, Dhruva. History 
tells us that the Rashtrakutas were very powerful monarchs and that 
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their empire was a very large one. It extended from even beyond 
the Vindhyas in the north to the kingdom of the Pallavas in the 
south. The extension to the north was due to king Dhruva. He also 
defeated the Pallava king as well as the Ganga king in the south. 
The very fact that such a powerful ruler should hold authority conjointly 
with his queen is an indication of Shilla-Mahadevis high place in the 
administration of the country. She was the daughter of a mighty 
monarch named Vittarasa, who had the titles of Sarvalokashraya 
and Vishnuvardhana (apparently Vishnu Vardhana IV of the Eastern 
Chalukya dynasty). We learn from epigraphical evidence that this 
lady was generous towards learned Brahmanas. We also learn from 
the same sources that she had the power to grant even very large 
gifts without needing the consent of her husband. The two Brahmanas 
to whom she made the gift of a village are mentioned as great religious 
students, one of them being well versed in the four Vedas. 


The “order” containing the “great” is addressed to provincial 
governors and a succession to other officers. The concluding portion 
of the record reveals that the document was made according to the 
orders, not of king Dhruva, but of Shila-Mahadevi, who is described 
as Parameshwari and Parama-bhattarika, which indicates her 
paramountcy. All this shows that she must have exercised 
considerable authority over the whole of the Rashtrakuta dominions. 


A famous Sanskrit poetess named Shila-bhattarika has been 
mentioned by Rajashekhara (of the ninth century) as a Peer of Bana 
in the Panchadi style. Dhanadadeva also speaks of her as a renowned 
poetess and places her in the same class as Vijjaka. The suffix 
“bhattarika” perhaps indicates that she was of royal descent, in which 
case she may be possibly identified with the Queen Shila-Mahadevi. 


Nayakuralu 


The story of this Telugu heroine is celebrated in song and 
legend. Believed to be a foundling brought up by a farmer, Nagamma, 
as she was named by her foster-father, married a rich man and on 
his death inherited a vast fortune. She succeeded in winning the 
favour of Anuguraja (12" century), a Haitaya Prince, who ruled over 
the small principality of Palnad, which he had relieved as a wedding 
present. The chief had three wives and several sons. 
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The growing influence of Nayakaralu in the court of Anuguraja 
was resented by the minister Dodda, who resigned his office in favour 
of hts son Brahma, Brahma soon brought about the assassination of 
the Anuguraja, the chief. Nayakuralu’s influence continued in the 
reign of next chief Nalagama, and she was practically the ruler. The 
minister Brahma persuaded the chief to partition his kingdom. 
Mallideva, one of the half-brothers of the chief, established his rule 
at Macherla with Brahma as his minister. The other brothers of the 
chief lived with Mallideva. Nayakuralu did not like this division 
of the kingdom. She challenged Mallideva and Brahma to a cock- 
fight, the wager being that the defeated party should surrender all 
territory to the victorious rival and live in the forest for seven years, 
In the contest Brahma’s cock was killed, and he along with his master 
and his half-brother retired to the forests of Naliagonda. Harassed 
constantly by the agents of Nayakuralu, their life in exile was 
miserable. On the expiry of seven years, they returned and demanded 
the restoration of their territory, which was refused. In the fight that 
ensued, Nayakuralu donned armour and fought at the head of her 
army, but was defeated and captured. The battle was sanguinary, 
and all the half-brothers of Nalagama perished. Brahma generously 
restored the whole kingdom to Nalagama. Nayakuralw had a talent 
for intrigue and organization, and her life of adventure was cast in 
the heroic mould. 


Position of Women under the Later Pandyas 


The rule of later Pandyas stretched to the 14" century in the 
southernmost regions of the Tamil country. Besides a few inscriptional 
and literary evidences, Marco Polo, a Venetian traveler who visited 
the Pandya country had left a first hand information about the society 
in those days. His stray references about women during the Pandya 
rule ts illuminating. According to him, the Pandya ruler had five hundred 
wives “for whenever he hears of a beautiful damsel, he takes her to 
wife. Seeing that his brother had a handsome wife he took her by 
force and kept her for himself....°.47 


Marco Polo observed that there were consecrated damsels 
(devadasis} and once a while with great festivity and along with singing 
and dancing of devadasis, the offerings were arranged by the priests 
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in temples in favour of barons and the other well-to-do in the Pandyan 
kingdom.* 


Further, he noticed that “Man and Woman go naked, all save a 
fine cloth cloth worn about the middle. They look not on any sin of 
the flesh as a sin. They marry their cousins german, and a man takes 
his brother’s wife after the brother’s death” “’. From the accounts of 
Marco Polo, the devisive and taboo-infested Brahminism did not affect 
much the grassroots women in those days. 


Position of Women Under the Delhi Sultanate 


As compared to ancient India the position of women in 
medieval India became worse with the exception of few cases where 
they were accorded on important place in the society. In a Hindu 
family the woman was regarded as the mistress of the house and no 
religious ceremony could be performed without her association. The 
smritis say that when women are respected there gods abide. There 
was a provision for their education at least for elite women, and not 
with standing the period produced a number of learned women. Avanti 
Sundari, the wife of Rajashekar had prepared a lexicon containing 
words used in Prakrit and she had given her own compositions to 
iJiustrate the usage of words, Hema Chandra has also quoted from 
her writings. Mirabai was a devotee of a high order and has left 
behind a collection of songs, vibrant with sentiments of personal 
devotion to Krishna. Contemporary saints flocked round her to hear 
her play Music. Having been considerably influenced by this trend, 
dancing and painting were cultivated by women of this period and 
many of them acquired proficiency in these arts. 


Inferiority of women to men is signified by a number of things. 
In royal and baronial families, poligamy was the rule so that the 
woman was regarded merely as a means of sexual satisfaction. 
Then again the co-wives were often jealous of one another and there 
were occasions where they had to compromise their self-respect. 
After the coming of the Turks the size of the harems began to 
increase and the social’status of the women became lower still. The 
maid-servant often succeeded in captivating the heart of her master 
by her personal charms. This too affected the position of her mistress 
status. Widows had no right to remarry and they were expected to 
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live like sanyasins. The system of purdah became more prevalent 
and the child marriage became the order of the day among the 
Brahmins and others who were influenced by Brahminical practices. 
There were families where the birth of a daughter was regarded as 
amisfortune and while the birth of a son was celebrated ona grand 
scale. In some areas polyandry was also in vogue and it must have 
caused some domestic unhappiness in some families. The incidence 
of divorce and widow remarriage was few, for the Hindus, in general 
did not encourage them at all. Among the Muslims, the status of 
woman was lower still. Some people at the bottom too had practised 
polygamy. A number of instances of maid-servants who were also 
treated as slave girls rising to the status of legal wives as a result of 
ulicit connection with their masters. In a few cases this brought a 
free wife and a slave girl practically on the same level. Ghiazuddin- 
Tughlaq and Sikkandar Lodi further restricted the freedom of women. 
Poius says in instances of the visits of women to holy shrines because 
evil-minded persons also frequented them and waylaid the female 
visitors. Apart from this a Muslim woman had certain advantages 
over her Hindu counterpart. She could remarry after widowhood, 
she was under no obligation to perform sati and she had a larger 
share in the property of her parents. In special circumstances, she 
could divorce her husband. Since, an undisturbed family life was the 
“be all and end all” of women-folk during the period, domestic life 
on the whole was happy and husband and wife usually had mutual 
affection, regard and goodwill for each other and because of relative 
chastity of women family traditions were preserved and there was 
stability and peace in society. The Muslim invasion, their rule and 
new culture had ofcourse had either influenced or adversely affected 
the family lives of people at the top but by and large, the Hindu traditions 
and customs at the grassroots still held sway and the family life at 
this level did not get disturbed. In the feudal land relations, the size of 
Hindu nobility was reduced due to the emerge of Muslim noble but 
the position of women-folk in general had remained more or less 
same as in the past. 


Slavery and other forms of subordination of Women 


Slavery was comnion in those days. Both Hindu and Muslim 
nobles and the well-to-do had personal slaves. There were markets 
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where slaves could also be purchased like cattle. The Hindu smritts 
speak of 15 classes of slaves, chief among whom are; (i)born of the 
domestic slave girls (ii)jsecured by purchase (tii)obtained as a gift or 
charity (iv)saved from starvation during famine (v}insolvent debtor 
(vi) a recluse returning to the life of a house holder and taking 
employment (viijone who sells himself. 


In the Muslim community if. slave girl gave bitth to a child by 
her union with the master, she and her child acquired a status of free 
man/woman. She became a wife of the master, her child became 
entitled to a share in his property on par with his other off-springs. 
Both the communities (Hindus and Muslims) prescribed that slave 
should be treated well. In Hindu society, at the time of ceremonial 
and festival occasions, they were generously treated. In both the 
communities, the slave had no right to do anything without the 
permission of his master. Maid-slaves were required for domesic 
service and cohabitation during the rule of the Delhi sultans. Al Barani, 
a contemporary writer states the fairly faced girls were trained in 
singing gazals {love songs) and the art of blandishment before their 
breasts fully developed; “their coquetry could turn away the reclue 
from the path of righteousness as well as restore the weary-hearted 
to life”. 


Shihab Uddin al-Umar, the 14" century Arab Encyclopaedist 
was informed by travelers from India that a slave girl for the household 
purpose could be had for eight rankas (coin) in Delhi. Those who 
were fit both for domestic service and cohabitation would cost fifteen 
tankas. But in other cities of India they were said to be still cheaper. 
The Encyclopaedist was told that certain accomplished female slaves 
could cost even twenty thousand fankas due to the grace of their 
department and the refinement of manners. 


Slave-dealers were on the look out to produce handsome and 
intelligent boys and girls whom they gave a good education and 
imparted training in music, dancing, painting and the use of arms. 
They made them so polished and urbane that they could easily win 
the hearts of their masters. Such slaves fetched a high price during 
their youth and their owners made huge profits. 


Comparatively speaking, position of Muslim slaves was better. 
Among them it was a matter of pride to be the slave of a great man. 
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In Indian society slavery could in no context be a matter of pride. 
Among Muslims slaves of a king or a noble man were looked upon 
as his followers. In Hindu society a freeman always commanded 
higher respect than a share while among the Muslims there had been 
slaves who not only commanded more respect than free man but 
who had a number cf freemen serving under them, 


The practice of safi and jausar were in vogue during the 
medieval period. According to the practice of sati a widow had to 
burn herself on the funeral pyre of her husband and was considered 
to be a proof of a witfe’s attachment and love of her deceased husband. 
Quite often even the reluctant women were forced to perform sati 
on account of pressure from relattrves and public opinion. This 
practice was particularly practiced by the higher caste elites and 
among the orthodox Brahmins. 


The practice of jaukar was found amongst the Rajputs. 
According to this practice the Rajput ladies when attacked by the 
foreigners and finding no hope of victory, burnt themselves to escape 
dishonour at the hands of the enemy in case of defeat. For example 
when Ala-ud-din Khalyi attacked Ranthaphor, and its ruler Hamir 
Deva, could not find any hope of victory and in such a situation the 
Rajput women committed jazher. 


The position of women in general was subordinate to men. 
The function and the position of women were distinctly subordinate 
and were dependent males in every stage of life. 


The girls were considered a liability right from the time of their 
birth. A mother giving birth to a number of girl in succession was 
despised. Amongst some of the Rajput clans the girls were killed at 
the time of their birth. 


As a wife also a woman had to follow the commands of the 
mother-in-law and win other members of husband’s family through 
dedicated service. However, generally the women acquired freedom 
to manage the household for it was her exclusive domain. Even the 
Muslim wives were expected to pull on properly with their mothers- 
in-law and failing to do so could jead to divorce. The women on 
family way were treated with great respect by relatives as well as 
neighbours. However, when they actually delivered the child they 
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were not touched by anyone except the mid-wife. The final word in 
most of the matters rested with the husband even though he often 
consulted his wife and gave due weightage to her counsels. No 
social function amongst the Hindu could be performed without wife, 
which was described as the better half of man, In short, even though 
the wives were accorded a subordinate position to husband they 
were treated with respect and importance as long as they remained 
as dutiful wives and responsible mothers. 


Women as mothers, however, enjoyed a position of great 
respect. In all the sections of Hindu society, the mothers and other 
elderly ladies were given respect and their commands were invariably 
carried out. The Rajputs particularly showed greal regard to them 
mothers and rarely dared to go against their wishes. There are 
instances which show that the Rajput rulers never did anything at 
home without consulting their mothers. For example, Rana Sangram 
Singh of Mewat always took his meals after paying respect to his 
mother. The Muslims also showed great respect to their mothers. 


Economically the Hindu women were completely dependent 
on their men folk. They were not entitled to any share in the property 
in spite of the women of the well to-do-families possessed lot of 
property in the form of ornaments, jewellary and other mobile and 
immobile things. On the other hand the economic condition of Muslim 
women was much better. They were entitled to a definite share in 
the inheritance and were free to dispose of their property. The 
Muslim women retained this right even after their marriage. 


The dress and food habits of the people greatly varied across 
the country. As regards the dress of women, the Hindu ladies usually 
used two types of garments. First a long efeadar or fine sheet of 
muslin (like the modern sari) and bodice or hola with short sleeves. 
The grown-up ladies and women used an additional garment known 
as angiya, which was generally ofa dark colour. The women covered 
their head with the hem of the chadar. The second variety of 
garments consisted of a Jahanga or along and very loose skirt and 
a chola. While using dakanga they also used a long scarf or dupata 
to. cover their head. The Muslim ladies of the upper classes used 
loose drawers, a shirt and long scarf. The Muslim women however 
preferred sewn garments over draped costumes. 
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Men as well as women paid great attention to physical 
adomment. Generally the women paid more attention to their physical 
charms. The women of rich classes spent most of their time to 
enhance their physical charm. They used antimony for the eyes, 
vermilton for making the parting of the hair, musk for the breast and 
betel-ieaves for the lips. They were also used both by men as well 
as women. Ornaments were used both by men as well as some of 
the prominent women. Some of the prominent ornaments used by 
women included pendants for the ears, pearl or gold nose-ring. 
Whereas the common women-folk of little or no means, had scarce 
coarse dress to wear and metals, stones, pebbles and palmyrah leaves 
were used as ear lobes, bangles and nose-rings. 


Equality with Men 


In the beginning of its rise, Islam raised the status of women 
in the society, at least legally equivalent to that of men. The Quran 
declared both men and women equal in the eyes of the law. As a 
consequence Muslim women got an opportunity to exercise their 
skill and talents in different spheres — social, economic educational 
and cultural during the times of the Prophet and early Caliphs. 
However, with the change in Islamic polity since the eight century 
A.D. the women started losing their rights and privileges due to male 
chauvnism in the society, 


Before the foundation of the Sultanate in North India, in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century A.D. Muslim society in Iran and 
Central Asian lands had become socially stratified in which the Muslim 
lady fared, more or less in the similar way as her counterpart in a 
non-Muslim society elsewhere, Hardly, a woman of talent and skill 
could compete with and out maneuver, the man in politics. At the 
time of war, when two Muslim rulers fought, the victor inflicted 
unbearable sufferings on the vanquished and women suffered more 
because they were carried on for cohabitation. 


However the women in the royal household enjoyed a privileged 
position and sometimes some were in a position to alter the course 
of events. 
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Minhaj-I-Siraj-Juzjani 


The first lady in the Sultanate of Delhi, mentioned by the 
contemporary historian, Minjah-i-Siraj, was Shah Turkan the widow 
of Sultan Shamsuddin IItutmish (12) 0-1236 A.D.) She was basically 
aslave girl of Turk origin, purchased by IItutmish, probably in Delhi. 
After the birth of her son, Prince Ruknuddin, she was raised to the 
status of the king’s wife and bestowed the title of Shah Turkan. An 
ambitious lady, having intelligence and ability, she took over the reins 
of government in her own hands after the death of her husband. The 
new Sultan, her son, Sultan Ruknuddin Firoz Shah had become 
negligent of his duties, owing to his over involvement in pleasure. 
She issued formans (royal mandates) in her own name. Her 
magnificent generosity towards the men of learning and piety and 
endowments made for the help of poor and indigent people must 
have brought her great repute. But her malice against the other 
wives, sons, daughters of her deceased husband led to her and her 
sons downfall. 


Sultana Raziya 


Sultan Raziya, the daughter of Sultan Iltuimish (1236-1240 
A.D.) was the other lady ruler of the Delhi Sultanate. During her 
early phase of her rule she left her mark as a remarkable one on 
several issues. Till her time, there seem to have been different 
opinions among the Muslim theologians as to the eligibility of a woman 
to become a king or the temporal leader of the kingdom. 


Since the age of Iltutmish, Sultan Raziya as a monarch capable 
of providing leadership to the Empire at a critical time when the fear 
of disastrous Mongal threat in the Sultanate loomed large. She was 
prudent, just, benevolent, strict in providing justice and took interest 
in the well-being of the riyaya (common people). She is also credited 
with for extending whole-hearted patronage to the men of learning 
of piety. As amilitary general, she could smash armies, but inspite 
of possessing the excellent qualities, she failed to rule in the male 
dominated society. Minaj-i-Siraj the contemporary historian attributes 
her fallto the male chauvinism. 


Amir Khusrw also refers to the good qualities of Sultan Raziya 
when she was accepted as Sultan by the well-wishers as she had 
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incompetent-brothers that she ruled successfully for four years and 
then came out writh purdah (veil) and asserted her power, with the 
consequence that the nobility became fearful and turned against her, 


As the successors of Sultan Nasir U’ddin Mahmud, Sultan 
Ghiyas Uddin Balban (1266-1287 A.D.) was a strict disciplinarian 
liaving conservative outlook, he did not allow the ladies to meddle in 
politics, But his grandson and immediate successor, Sultan Muiz 
Uddin Kaiqubad was fond of ladies. During his reign of three years, 
the women acquired ascendancy at the royal court. 


Sultan Kaiqubad’s successors’ Sultan Jalal Uddin Firuz Shah 
gave ears ta his wife, allowing her to say in the affairs of the empire. 
The nobles flattered her as she had great influence at the court. 
Unable to ignite the displeasure of Malka-I-Jahan, his wife he could 
hot even complain to his uncle against his wife’s misbehaviour towards 
him, According to Barani the only solution to Alauddin was either to 
conquer a far off territory and rule over it independently or kill his 
uncle. Ultimately he murdered him. Barani is critical of the role 
played by Malka Jahan after the murder of her husband and described 
her as the silly of the silliest. Yet the analysis of circumstantial 
evidences say that she was a wise lady and could take wise decision 
for meeting a critical situation caused by the murder of the Sultan 
(1296 A.D.) With the accession of Sultan Ala Uddin Khalji to the 
throne in 1296 A.D. ladies were again debarred from the politics of 
the Sultanate. 


Woman Philanthropist 
Makhduma-I-Jahan 


The mother of Sultan Muhammad bin Tughlugq Shah (1325- 
1351 A.D.) entitled Makhduma-l-Jahan was a virtuous lady anda 
great philanthropist. Ibn Batuta describes her as one of the most 
virtuous women and magnificent in charity. She had founded many 
hospitals and endowed them to supply free food to all travelers. The 
foreigners coming to India to seek fortune were first welcomed on 
her behalf as guests. They were entertained with tasty foods. 


Education 


As for the education of girls in Makatibs (school) or 
Madrassas (colleges) there seems to have been no provision for 
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their education. Purdah (veil) strictly observed by the women of 
elite class must have stopped the young girls to acquire higher 
education. But the Muslims of Hinawar situated on the western 
coast, south of Sandapur of modern Goa followed the Shafai school 
of law and had separate school for the female education. Ibn Batuta 
tells us that he found there thirteen schools for girls and twenty- 
three schools for boys, not witnessed anywhere in the entire Muslim 
world. 


Women Music and Dance 


Women had also acquired excellence in the arts of music and 
dance. Zia Uddin Barani’s graphic narration of the pleasure parties 
arranged in the place of Sultan Jalal Uddin Feruz Shah (Khalji) on 
Fridays after the congregational prayer, shows that the singing and 
dancing girls, expert in their arts, enjoyed the patronage of the Sultan 
and the nobles. Barani writes that Nurrat Khatoon the daughter of 
the Faqi (the sellerof drinker as well as cup bearer) sang songs and 
due to her melodious voice, the birds came down from the air and the 
listeners lost their senses. Their hearts palpitated and their spirit got 
stirred. Ibn Batuta mentions Tarababad (pleasure spot), the colony 
of the musicians outside the walls of Siri along, the bank of the Hauz- 
|-khass (the lake constructed by Sultan Alauddin Khalji). 


Besides Nurrat Bibi and Mahar Afroz were matchless dancers, 
associated with the royal household possessing extraordinary beauty 
and charm. They danced to entertain the royal guests in the pleasure 
parties of Sultan Jalal Uddin Khalji and every one happening to cast 
glance at their steps and see their amorous manners, desired to 
sacrifice lives forthem. Ibn Batuta supplements Barani's account, 
when he narrates the decoration of Delhi when Sultan retumed along 
with his army from a remote territory, that the city was lavishly 
decorated. Every pavilion had singing and dancing girls “wearing most 
beautiful dresses and ornaments”, They addressed the Sultan and 
his followers with their performance. 


Mughal Period 


The Mughal rule was an extended but more of an Indian ised 
version of the rule of the Delhi Sultanate and with a well-grown 
enlarged feudal characters, Though in this changing scenario the 
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women could get more space but they were slated for spicy roles in 
society. 
Women and Social Ceremonies 


Life begins with birth and birth of a child was a great joyful 
occasion in the life of a married couple in medieval times and to 
celebrate their ecstasy. On this occasion, a number of ceremonies 
were performed in a Muslim family. Most ceremonies and traditions 
regarding child birth, were not based on religion and their observance 
in the Mughal period was a matter of customs only. They originated 
in the Indian environment where Hinduism had its impact on Muslims 
and therefore, were peculiar to the Indian Muslims. 


During middle ages, generally, the birth ofa girl was not looked 
upon with favour by the whole family. Even in the royal family, in 
case of princess birth, the ladies of the royal harem only celebrated 
her birth, whereas in prince’s birth, the whole empire took intense 
interest and part in the celebration. The news of the birth ofa male 
child was followed by gifts to the new born, from not only the relatives 
but also truly from the nobles. Sometimes, the mother of a prince 
was also honoured with money and valuable gifts. 


Marriage 


Marriage one of the prime requirements of man and woman 
ts an institution ‘as old as the dawn of civilization. “Marriage is a civil 
contract between two opposite sexes for the protection and 
development of society, and as a shield against sexual weakness, 
foulness and unchastely behaviour. Prophet Mohammad openly 
announced, “Marriage is a seared duty and whoever dislikes this 
way of life is disbeliever of Islam. Marriage, hence, has been 
considered as the most stormy event in the life of a Muslim woman 
as it confers some rights, duties and privileges accompanied by 
additional responsibilities upon the bride which she is expected to 
observe faithfully, on reaching her conjugal — houses fora happy and 
prosperous marital life”.* 


During the medieval times, two types of marriages were 
prevalent among’ the Muslims - ‘sharayee and ‘urff, The more 
strict and educated persons followed the former, while the rich and 
common people, the latter. 
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The Sharayee Marriage 


Sharayee marriages involved no ceremonies. This was 
performed in a simple way, according to the principle of Islam, as 
prophet Mohammad observed in the marriage of his own daughter, 
Bibi Fatima Zohra. There might or might not be many persons at the 
time of Nikah (marriage). A remarkable feature of such marriage 
the small amount of ‘Mahr’ (Dower) preferably paid at the time of 
Nikah (marriage) itself as compared to ‘urfi’ marriage. The 
‘sharayee’ marriage was not observed only by the middle and the 
lower class Muslims but also by the royal families. 


The ‘Urf’ Marriage 


The ‘Urfi’ marriage was much prevalent among the richer 
sections of the Muslim community. The ‘“Mahr’ was always fixed 
before marriage. The ‘urfi’ marriage was performed with elaborate 
ceremonies. Many people, therefore, had to accompany the marriage 
party in compliance with the rites and customs on both — the bride 
and the groom sides. 


Selection of Marriage Partners 


In every age selection of suitable matches for sons and 
daughters, has been worrying all the Muslim families since children’s 
earliest years upto the period of its accomplishment. During the 
Mughal age, marriage partners were particularly chosen by parents, 
guardians and relatives - sometimes mother played an important role. 
Marriage with one’s own choice was also not unknown among the 
Muslims, but it was rare. 


Marriage was generally organ ized on the basis of established 
reports, interests or respect held by the family. The selection ofa 
marriage partner depended on social and economic considerations 
including the status of the family, their attitude and relationship. 
However, the family status included income, health, behaviour, 
temperament, inclination, social and economic conditions, reactions 
and field of influence. Widowed girls were generally avoided for the 
first marriage by the boy’s party. 


During the Mughal age, sometimes, political enmities were 
terminated due to fresh settlement of marriage between two kings of 
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patties, Babur married Mubarika Bibi, promising not to launch an 
attack on Yusuf Zai tribe to which she belonged. Afterwards Babur 
married his sister Khansada Begum to Shahi Beg Khan Shaibani, 
when he seized Samarqand from Babur, to bring peace and lasting 
alliance between Babur and Shaibani. 


Contrarily, the Mughal emperors never married their sisters 
and daughters to any one outside the religion and the imperial family. 
Hence, during the reign of Shahjahan and Aurangzeb, the princesses 
either remained unmarried or got married within the royal household. 


During the age, among the Muslims, marriage meant a 
ceremony involving extravagant expenditures, which hampered men 
economically throughout life. Therefore, it was sometimes difficult 
for indigent parents to secure a suitable partner for their daughters 
and offered them a decent dowry. In such cases some of the Mughal 
princesses regarded it liberally as a charitable act to provide dowry 
to poor Muslim girl to save them from calamities. 


Like many other communities of the world, ‘the Muslims of 
the Mughal period, too, gave preference to certain of their kin while 
setting marriages’. On account of some socio-cultural factors, 
‘cousins’, had an important place in the matrimonial alliances, and 
hence they evolved ‘cross cousin’ and parallel cousin marriages, still 
popular and continuing in Muslim society. 


Marriageable Age 


During this period, among the Muslims no fixed age limit 
existed for the marriage. But, as it was an age of early marriage, 
generally girls were married at the age of seven, eight and nine. 
Young girls were considered a burden and parents remained worried 
to get their daughters married as early as possible. But they were 
not adamant about their sons’ early marriage’. In a Muslim family 
girls of sixteen and seventeen years were considered to have crossed 
their prime. For girls marriage by the age of thirteen or fourteen, 
and for boys, eighteen was generally preferred. 


Initiation of Marriage Proposal 


The initiation of marriage proposal, as such was a very important 
item, for it provides the way to negotiation and settlement. Like 
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today, in the Mughal period also, the main initiation started, obviously, 
with the parents or guardians concerned, but other people were also 
connected with itas relatives, friends and intermediaries. In case of 
royal family persons related to court and harem were sent for the 
discussion. There was also a class of people known as ‘match 
makers’ or match brokers whose business was to negotiate marriages. 
In addition, qawals and eunuchs were also sent for negotiations. 
But it was regarded a matter of great respect to be asked for the 
hand of one’s daughter, but any body of the youth’s family. 


Parties and Procedure in Negotiation 


After initiation, negotiations were either started through 
intermediaries, friends or relatives, and when concurrence was 
acquired with regard to the settlement, they became very closer and 
details were discussed accordingly and a day had to be fixed for the 
final settlement. 


Like in initiation, in negotiation also participated elderly ladies, 
close friends and near relatives. Apart from them an unique personality 
know as ‘Mushata’ (marriage broker) was accustomed to play a 
great role in the marriage discussions and was paid handsome reward 
for her services. Marriage alliances were thus established mainly in 
consultation with the kinsmen of both the parties. On getting approval 
from both sides, the ceremony of betrothal was performed 
accordingly. 


Mangni or Betrothal Ceremony 


‘Mangni’ was the first contract binding on the bride and 
bridegroom’s parties to accomplish their engagement at an appointed 
time and period. This, ceremony, being an expensive affair, borne 
different names such as (‘Imam Zamim’ ‘Nizbat’, ‘Sherbat Khor! 
and ‘Lahri Bel’). In the ceremony of the mother of the youth, 
accompanied by his relatives and friends paid a visit to the house of 
the girl on the appointed date. They carried gifts for the bride and 
her parents. These gifts contained costly dresses, jewellary, cosmetics, 
perfumes, betel leaves, fruits and sweets according to the status of 
the youth. In royal families, articles worth thousands and lakhs were 
presented to the girl. 
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When Sultan Murad’s daughter was engaged to prince Parwez, 
one lakh thirty thousand rupees with varieties of articles were sent to 
her. Also for the mzangni of Shahriyar, with Nur Jahan’s daughter 
Ladly Begum, Jahangir sent presents worth rupees one lakh. 


During that period, poor people could not afford this expensive 
ceremony. They performed another ceremony known as ‘Imam 
Zamim’. This ceremony required only sweets and a silver or gold 
coin wrapped in a silken cloth. The mother of the youth amon g other 
ladies visited the girl’s house and tied the ‘Imam Zamim’ round the 
Upper portion of girl’s right arm. 


Like today, during the Mugha! age, generally at the time of 
engagement, the month and years for the marriage was settled. 
Islam imposes no restriction on any one binding him to marry within 
any particular month of the year. Hence, few marriages were 
celebrated by the Mughals in the month of ‘Muharram’ also. 
Announcement of the date of marriage produced delightful 
atmosphere in both the houses. Women relatives and neighbours 
assembled in order to sing famous wedding songs to the 
accompaniment of drum. Thus till the marriage day their afternoon 
and evening became more entertaining by their jokes, songs and 
dances. 


Like today, during the Mughal age, no invitation cards were 
used but the invitation of marriage duly written in Persian or red 
paper was sent to relatives and friends usually through barbers. 


Ceremonies During the Performance of Marriage 


Several ceremonies closely associated with marriage like were 
observed during the marriage. The most important ceremony 
concerning marriage was ‘Nikah’, [t is the celebration of the 
marriage contract. By this Nikak ceremony Islam seeks the 
permission of both the bride and the bridegroom without which the 
marriage is null and void in accordance with the principles prescribed 
by the religion. During this period, Mikah ceremony was performed 
mostly by one Qazi (religious head} in the presence of an atleast 
two witnesses as per the instructions of Islam, to prove that a man 
and a woman had entered into marriage contract. In the marriage of 
Jahan Zeb Banu Begum with prince Mohammed Azam, Qazi Abdul 
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Wahab tied the knot in the presence of two witnesses — Mulla Auz 
Akhsikhti and Shaikh Saitullah Srikindi. 


In upper India the father of the bride was not expected ta be 
present at the time of Nikah. 


There were extensive marriage ceremonies adopted by the 
Muslims especially among the royal household before, during and 
after, mariage, in a joyous mood with much pomp and show. Of 
them ceremonies conducted after marriage were interesting. 


In Muslim families the wide ranging marriage customs and 
ceremonies spiced with gay, colour and pomp and also with presents 
and gifts show the cultural richness of the people wherein both the 
Marriage partners enjoyed comparably equal status. However, the 
bride-price and dowry that were in practice among the poor must 
have put the families of the parents in distress. Notwithstanding the 
Muslim brides enjoyed property rights unlike Hindu brides, if not on 
par with their male counterparts. 


Dower or Mehar 


Without Dower or Mehar, which is considered as essential of 
Musiim marriage, marriage is not legalized in Islam. “Dower” means 
a certain sum of money that is paid by the bridegroom to the bride 
immediately after ‘Nikah’. This system is an ancient custom traced 
back to the pre-Islamic days in the Arab world where a cost for a 
bride was paid at the time of marriage. When the seed of Islam 
germinated and developed in full, in Arabia, this custom, continued 
altogether and a legal right over this was permitted and it was made 
mandatory for legalizmg marriages. During the Mughal age, like 
today the amount of Meher was fixed by mutual agreement of the 
couple concerned but practically the guardians considered it their 
duty to settle the sum and the couple were informed of it for getting 
their final permission, and it was communicated to the religious heads 
prior to reciting Mikah. 


Among royalty and nobility, the fixation of very high dewer 
was customary which, usually was according to the status of the 
bride’s families. Jahangir while marrying Mehrun Nisa, assigned 
eighty lakhs of a sharifis of five mugals, having the value of 7 crores. 
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and 20 lakhs of rupees. In Shahjahan’s marriage with Arjumand 
Bano Begum, the dower was fixed at Rs.5 lakhs. Similarly, in Dara’s 
marriage with Sultan Parwez’s daughter, Nadira Bano Begum, Mehar 
was 5 lakhs of rupees. In Aurangzeb’s marriage with Dil-ras-Bano 
Beguin, daughter of Shah Nawaz Khan Saffi, the Mehar was 4 lakhs 
of rupees. Mehar was of prime importance in a Muslim marriage 
and not a price for the bride but a mark of respect of her. It was also 
a preli iminary provision and a primary condition, safeguarding her 
future up-keep in life. 


Women and other Social Customs 


The women living in big towns and cities wherein the impact 
of the Muslim rule as a result of the social changes in the country. 
The honoured position was felt considerably. Conversions and Islamic 
culture impact had really produced some liberal and positive changes 
in the life-style of women. However the older tradition of high respect 
for them continued in the otherwise tradition bound society. A girl in 
a Hindu house was taught to respect the members of the family, 
especially the elders, from her very childhood. She was supposed to 
worship her husband like God and obey his commands. She was to 
follow her Pativrata Dharma (complete loyalty and devotion to 
husband) and lead a very chaste life. 


Domestic sphere was the most important field of a woman’s 
activities, She had to do all the household work. In the early morning 
she used to grind the corn. Then she prepared food and served it 
herself. She went to fetch water from the well. In leisure she would 
spin for making garments. Thus her whole day was occupied wn 
the domestic affairs which formed the usual routine. 


Child Marriage 


Child marriage had become a popular feature of the social life 
in the Mughal period. Girls were generally married before they 
reached the age of nine or ten years. Both the Hindus and the Muslims 
had fallen prey to this evil practice but mostly, the daughters of the 
Muslims were married soon after their puberty. Among the Hindus 
sometimes daughters were married even before they had learnt to 
talk. Among the Muslims, daughters were generally married at a 


very young ape. 
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The greatest tragedy in the life of a Hindu Woman was the 
death of her husband. Unlike the Muslims, widow remarriage was 
not permitted among the Hindus in the Mughal period expect among 
some lower classes. A widow had to burn herself with the dead body 
of her husband or had to lead a life of suffering and misery and was 
treated with contempt by the other members of the family. Society 
looked down upon the widows who did not perform sati. They were 
not allowed to grow their hair long or to put on ornaments and good 
dresses. Widowhood was considered a punishment of the sins of 
previous lives. The practice of performing sati voluntarily was an 
ancient custom, but gradually emphasis was laid on becoming sati 
after the death of her husband even against her wishes. It was 
mostly performed by the ladies of the Brahmin, Kshatriya and Bania 
community belonging generally to well-to-do families. Almost all the 
foreign travelers who visited India during the Mughal period mention 
that women used to burn themselves with the dead body of their 
husbands. Still there were many ladies who refused to perform 1t. 


Just like sati, jauhar was also performed by ladies particularly 
in Rajputana. Accordingly when a Rajput chief and his soldiers became 
sure of their defeat in battle, they either killed their women and children 
or locked them and set them to fire; thereafter they went to battlefield 
and gallantly died fighting. For the first time in the annals of Indian 
history, it was Muhammad-bin-Tughlaq, who prohibited this sati, an 
_ inhuman practice.”! 


Some of the Mughal Emperors tried to ban this practice. Akbar 
is said to have issued an order that a woman should not be forced to 
resort to sati. Jahangir is also said to have prohibited sati. It could 
not be performed without the permission of the king especially in the 
case of young widows. In the year 1663 A.D. Aurangzeb issued an 
order banning the sati system. Stil! those widows who did not have 
children were allowed to perform sati while those who had children 
were not allowed to perform seri. Inspite of all these efforts sati 
could not be altogether suppressed under the Mughals. 
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Purdah, Divorce, Widowhood 
Purdah 


Purdah was observed mainly by the Muslim ladies and was 
not so rigid with the Hindu ladies. The practice of strict veiling was 
common among the Muslims. With the advent of the Turks in India 
it was also adopted more by the Hindu women as a protective measure 
to save their honour at the hands of the foreign invaders. It appears 
that the tendency to imitate the ruling class also gave impetus to the 
purdah system. Abundant references of the observance of purdah 
are found in the accounts of contemporary foreign travelers. Purdah 
was malaly confined to the rich and the well to-do- classes. Poor 
women, especially in villages, worked in fields could not afford to 
observe purdah. 


Negation of social interaction is enforced by Islam. Women 
according to the Holy Quran should be confined to homes and if 
forced to go outside of her home, they should strictly observe purdah:. 
Further, their address and conduct should not e of attraction to male 
passers-by, Thus a kind of seclusion came to be a rule for all 
Muslim ladies. 


In India among the Hindus, however, the purdah system existed 
long before the advent of the Muslims. In ancient India ladies were 
truly excluded from mixing with males and they observed purdak by 
moving lapel of their saris or other head dress slightly over their 
face when passing by a stranger, This undoubtedly is an ancient 
indigenous institution and has been existence in India for time 
immemorial. Truly with the advent of Turks in India purdah system 
became very common. 


In Mughal India, purdah was mainly observed by classes of 
Muslim ladies with slight differences. Ladies of the upper classes 
society strictly observed purdak to the extent that none could notice 
toes of their feet. In fact, purdah came to be considered as a 
dimension of respectability among higher classes. It was regarded 
dtshonour if a Muslim lady of high family discarded purdah to save 
her life even temporarily. Manucci writes, “Among the Mohammedans 
it was a great dishonour for a family when a wife is compelled to 
uncover herself. No muslim males would allow their wives to talk 
even to their relatives except in their presence. 
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Purdah was so strictly observed that even doctors, being males, 
could not see and touch a woman patient. Manucci writes a curious 
procedure was adopted by doctors for diagnosing the malady as best 
as they could, without seeing her face or feeling her pulse. A 
handkerchief was rubbed all over the body of the female patient and 
then it was put into a jar of water. The doctor afterwards judged the 
course of illness by its smell and prescribed the medicine accordingly. 
In case of iliness of a woman of a royal harem the physician was 
taken to the patient covering his eyes with a coarse cloth, so that he 
might not see the retired ladies. He, thus, diagnased the disease by 
feeling the patient’s pulse from behind a curtain. 


But like Razia Sultan, Empress Nurjahan also defied the 
purdah convention, and showed her extraordinary personality in the 
public. On state occasions, she appeared in public and always insisted 
to see personally the things and the people whose conditions and 
whose affairs she was called upon to regulate and rule. However, 
face was covered upto the lips. 


The ladies of middle class also strictly observed purdah and 
always appeared with ‘chadar’ and ‘burgas’ or long garments 
covering their heads and bodies down to their ankles. But no such 
strict purdak system was observed among the people of lower 
classes \ike peasants and working class women, working in fields. 
They moved about freely without any veil or ‘hurgas’ and observed 
only ‘ghanghat’, like their Hindu sisters, and hid their faces from 
men while appearing in public. 


There was no such complete seclusion of Turkish women from 
the outside world as in India. Mughal ladies could receive their male 
relatives from abroad more liberally than Indian Muslims. At feasts 
arranged in their honour, many unveiled ladies of rank took their seats 
at the table. These show that, the prohibition regarding ‘purdahk of 
the Mughals of that time was never severe. 


During the Mughal age all Mughal emperors emphasized on 
the enforcement of purdak, but Akbar made a regulation to which 
Badaoni refers, “And if a young woman were found running about 
the lanes and bazaars of the town and while so doing either did not 
veil herself or allowed herself to be unveiled she was to go to the 
quarters of prostitutes and take up the profession”. 
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Consequently all Muslim ladies, with the exception of peasants 
or inferior servants had to save themselves strictly from observation. 
Young girls were directed by their elders to seclude themselves from 
the eyes of strangers. 


An early marriage had become almost a distinctive feature of 
medieval Indian society, Both the Hindus and Muslims were victimized 
to this evil practice. Their children were commonly wedded before 
attaining the age of puberty, with the exception of a few Muslims 
mostly at the age of seven, eight and nine. During this period, child 
marriage was common in Muslim society, particularly in rural areas. 
It was believed that a girl not married before the age of puberty 
caused anxiety to her parents and disgraced them in their society. In 
these circumstances, parents generally preferred their daughters’ 
marriage at an early age. 


[t was believed that early marriage would mould the girl more 
easily in her husband’s house according to their standards and that 
the married children living in the same house could develop an 
attachment for each other in maintaining conjugal happiness. In 
urban areas, Muslim girls were married when they reached the age 
of twelve or thirteen. 


During the Mughal age in imperial families, however, marriages 
were celebrated when the girls completed the age of thirteen or 
fourteen. Babur’s daughter Gulrang’s marriage took place in 1530 
A.D, with Isan Timur on completion of her fifteenth year. Similarly, 
another daughter, Galchitra’s marriage to Tukhta Bugla Khan was 
celebrated when she was fourteen, Gulbadan Begum’s marriage 
was also solemnized with Khizr Khwaja Khan not prior to fourteen 
years. Arjumand Bano Begum was married to Shajahan, when she 
was 10 years five months and seven days old. 


But the prevalent system of child marriage was not admirable. 
Abdul Faz! remarks, “In the extensive country of India men are 
active to form their union at a tender age and this introduces the 
leaven of evil.” By any stretch of logic, these all stopped the girl’s 
progress, prosperity, the development of her mind and physical stability, 
Another evil consequence was that child marriage spoiled the health 
of girls who became mothers of several children at an early age. 
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The evil results of child marriage did not escape the keen eyes 
of Akbar, who made laws to check this practice. Abul Faz] writes, 
“He abhors marriage which takes place between men and women 
before the age of puberty. They bring forth no fruit and his majesty 
thinks them even hurtful; for afterwards, when such a couple ripens 
into manhood, they dislike having connection and their home is 
desolate”. As the children born of early marriages were generally 
weak, he forbade girls before fourteen and boys before sixteen years 
of age to be married. But despite the strict proclamation of Akbar’s 
regulations, the system of child marriage, could not be stopped fully 
and continued subsequently too. 


Unmatched marriages were allowed in Muslim society during 
the Mughal age. Among the Mughal emperors Humayun was the 
first of the Mughals to contract marriage with Hamida Bano Begum 
when she was only fourteen years old. Whereas Humayun himself 
was thirty three. Thus he was nineteen years older than his wife. 
Unmatched marriages were the worst of all marriages. The Muslim 
girls also realized and always attempted to avoid such marriages but 
they could not escape such evil practices. Emperor Akbar was 
opposed to such marriage and passed a jaw that a man could not 
marry a girl more than twelve years younger to him and vice versa. 
In the age of Akbar unmatched marriage was a common evil. Akbar 
for the first time, therefore tried to ban this bad system by enforcing 
this law in the country. 


Divorce 


In Mughal India, the system of divorce was prevalent in Muslim 
society, but wise and honourable persons always disapproved of it. 
Undoubtedly, it is lawful in Islam but disliked by God and allowed 
only under stringent conditions and as the last resort. Islam strictly 
emphasized that every effort should be made by both the parties to 
remove differences if any and at reconciliation and their conjugal 
disputes must be settled by means of arbiters. The Quran says, 
“And if ye fear even a breach between them (husband and wife), 
then send ye a judge chosen from his family, and a judge chosen 
from her family, that peace be maintained. But if differences become 
serious and all attempts at reconciliation have failed then divorce is 
the only remedy”. Gulbarg Begum, daughter of Nizamuddin Ali Barlas 
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was married to Mir Shah Hussain but the alliance was not happy and 
a separation took place which resulted in divorce. 


Divorce ts lawful in Islam because marriage is considered as a 
civil contract rather than a sacrament of divine origin, and so the 
marriage may be severed. During the Mughal age, a man had a 
greater rights than a woman and could divorce his wife even against 
her will, During Akbar’s time, the mother of Saif Khan Koka was 
threatened by her husband to be divorced if she would give birth to 
a girl again. The loyal lady, who was very faithful to her husband and 
never wanted to be separated from him, complained to Akbar’s mother. 
But in course of time a son was born who was named Saif Khan 
Koka. 


During the reign of Jahangir, Asaf Jah’s daughter Misiri Begum 
was married to Jarullan, son of Asaf Khan, but out of congruity their 
marriage had never been consummated. Then Jahangir ordered 
Jarullah to divorce his wife so that she could remarry and save her 
from mental torture. 


sometimes a man had to divorce his wife reluctantly, but 
because of pressure by others, he repeated the word ‘tafaq’ thrice 
and divorce took legal effect, as is the practice even today with this 
relationship between husband and wife severed. During the reign of 
Akbar, Abdul Wasi divorced his beloved beautiful wife as Akbar 
wished to marry her. In that age if the emperor reflected his desire 
to marry a married woman, her husband was bound to divorce her to 
save himself, from the king’s anger. After divorcing his wife he left 
the city and went to Bidar to try to forget his past. 


When divorce was finally decided upon, the husband had to 
pay his wife the Meher stipulated at the time of Mikak, as was 
customary, based on the instructions of Islam. When the daughter 
of Adi Khan, the ruler of Kashmir was divorced, the ‘dower’ was 
demanded from the husband. Therefore, generally heavy dowers 
were fixed for restraining the husband from wrongfully or causelessly 
divorcing the wife, and emperor, Akbar also accepted it. 


Divorce was effective either orally or in writing without any 
witness, and the written deed was known as, ‘Talag Nama’ or deed 
of divorce, In case of divorce the father or guardian of a divorced 
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lady demanded, * Zalag Nata’ trom her husband to keep it as proof. 
The son-in-law of Ali Khan had to provide a deed of divorce when 
he divorced Ali Khan’s daughter. 


When a divorce took legal effect, the dowry (Jaftez), given to 
a bride at the time of Rukksati (departure after Nikah) could also be 
demanded back by the parents or guardians of the women and 
husband had to return whatever he had received. But he had no 
right to take away from his divorced wife anything he had offered 
her at the time of marriage or after it. Manucci writes that the husband 
had to pay compensation to the divorced wife for her maintenance. 


A divorced woman had to live a life of seclusion and abstain 
from all luxuries for the four months and ten days, and this period 
was called ‘Zddat’, (rest in seclusion) which extended in case of a 
pregnant lady. During this period she had to avoid cosmetics, jewellery, 
new and fashionable dresses, betel leaf Gif for the purpose of drying 
the lips) nor could she go out of her house, except under unavoidable 
circumstances, and that too, only during the day time. And marriage 
with another man was also prohibited. These conditions were strictly 
observed by the Muslim ladies of the Mughal age, as there were 
religious injunctions. Thus, unlike Hindu marriages, Muslim marriages 
could be dissolved by divorce under certain conditions but people 
hated it and considered it a necessary evil. 


In fact, during this period from 1526 to 1707 A.D. divorce in 
practice was exceedingly rare as respectable people regarded it as 
the greatest blot on their reputation. The occasion for divorce was 
also very rare as marriage was settled after considering all existing 
and contingent circumstances. Another reason was the long impact 
of Indian culture that Muslim ladies were opposed to taking divorce 
and were prepared to overcome problems, however, difficult they 
might be. They preferred to die of family torture rather than be 
separated from their husbands for good. 


Widowhood 


Muslim widows enjoyed an honourable position in society 
throughout Mughai period. Unlike Hindus, a Muslim widow was 
allowed to attend and enjoy the festivities of engagement, Nikaf and 
birth ceremonies, as Islam is more generous and liberal towards them 
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and permits them to enjoy the life. The only ban on the widow, was 
to observe strictly the period of ‘ddat’ of four months and ten days. 
In course of pregnancy, she had to follow the Islamic rules of Iddat 
only upto the birth of her child. 


In her ‘Iddat’ she was regarded more respectfully and people 
had a more sympathetic attitude towards her, After completion of 
the period of ‘Iddat’, a widow could remarry if willing. Mostly all 
foreign travellers of the period (1526-1707 A.D.) recorded the 
system of remarriage prevalent among the Muslims, and it was not 
disapproved till the reign of Auran gzeb but after him widow remarriage 
lost its popularity in Muslim society as in Hindu society. During the 
reign of Mohammad Shah (1719-1748 A.D.) widow 
remarriage was regarded undesirable especially among higher and 
respectable families. Therefore many religious heads tried to check 
this prejudice as Prophet Mohammad strongly favoured the widow 
remarriage, All the wives of Prophet Mohammad, except the 
youngest Aishah, were previously married. Therefore, Mughal rulers 
never forbade their ladies to remarry rather they encouraged widow 
remarriage by themselves marrying widows. Consequently, during 
the Mughal rule, widow remarriage was widely practiced by the 
rich and the poor alike, 


In a family where there was a young widow not only the 
members of her husband’s family but his parents and relatives and 
other respectable persons of society took pity omher and tried their 
best to adjust her in the family by remarrying her with the younger 
brother of the deceased as per a Turkish custom. Therefore, Sultan 
Nigar Khanam, daughter of Yunus Khan, on her husband Awiq’s 
death, was remarried to his brother Gasim as per the custom. Under 
this custom Aurangzeb wished to marry Rana Dil the widow of Dara 
but this marriage did not materialize. 


Some Muslim widows opposed remarriage and most of them 
preferred to live in retirement, embracing the memories of their late 
husbands. Such widows were greatly honoured not only in the family 
but in society too. When Auran gzeb came to know that Rana Dil did 
not want to remarry, he gave her more respect and always treated 
her with the courtesy which she deserved. 
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Widow’s position in society was better than that of the Hindu 
widows. A Muslim widow could enjoy property rights and had a 
share in the property of her deceased husband, however small. If 
she had a child on son’s child, her right over this property was 1/8" 
but if childless, then 1/4" of the property, according to Islamic rule. 


After the observation of ‘“Jddat’ a Muslim widow could put on 
jewellery, fine dresses and shoes. She could grow long hair, use 
scented oil, eat any type of food of her choice, drink cold water and 
sleep according to her will as Islam imposed no restriction in such 
topics, quite unlike Hinduism. 


A Muslim widow was not deprived of social privileges and 
her presence on festive occasion was not considered inauspicious 
as considered among Hindus. She could freely negotiate some one’s 
marriage and could enjoy the marriage festivities. When Babur’s 
widow Maham Begum proposed to Humayun to marry Maywajan, 
he as a mark of respect agreed to this and married the women 
according to Maham’s wish. 


Unfortunately, Hindu widows were not allowed by the society 
to participate in birth, marriage, or any other ceremony. Unlike this, 
a Muslim widow never felt like a stranger during a wedding or any 
other happy event in family or society. The death of her husband 
increased a widow’s responsibilities in the family and so she devoted 
most of her time to the house and in taking care of her grand children 
and daughters-in-law. She kept watch on the domestic problems and 
tried her best to solve them. 


Educated widows enjoyed an honourable position in the Mughal 
age. They imparted learning to the inmates of the royal harem and 
the noble families. The rich classes respected them and appointed 
them as tutors of the daughters and sisters. 


Muslim widows generally led a life of solitude and prayer. 
They kept themselves busy in performing religious duties like 
performing Nanaz (prayer), reading the Quran, fasting, and 
respecting God’s name with the help of Zasbeeh (rosary) and doing 
good. They also took great interest in conducting their ‘Haj’ by 
going to Mecca and therefore they had permission to go.ona pilgrimage 
but not atone. Great care was taken by her son to save her from 
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being avoided by the family. The son also inquired about her health 
from time to time. Mughal kings paid much honour to the royal 
widows and spoke with kindness and commiseration. In the Mughal 
empue, their iadies and many pious persons of the time had great 
sympathy for the poor Muslim widows and for their maintenance 
they fixed allowances to the misfortunes. The life of a Muslim widow 
therefore, during the Mughal period was not miserable 


Many farmans issued during this period confirm the possession 
of lands, gardens and saris by women. Inayatullah, vakil, on behaif 
of his wife Bib Rakli, sold a plot of land to Mir Gulam Haider. Bibi 
Sukhi sold a plot of land outside the Qila in Kol for two hundred 
rupees. The transcription on her behalf was done by Abdur Razzaqa. 
Sheikh Sadullah, on behalf of his mother Bibj Saba sold a garden of 
five biswa for rupees one hundred and one of Sheikh Muhammad 
Yusuf of Kol. Abdul Razzaq, on behalf of his mother Sakhi, sold a 
sarai for two hundred rupees. Many such references are found in 
the Mughal firrrans which bear out that women used to hold land in 
the form of Madad-I-Maash. 


Property Rights 


Some of the ladies had zamindari’s Mi lktyat-rights, and lands, 
They had the liberty of inheriting, selling and disposing of their 
properties. A lady named Sabhanu, who was the sister of one Mahan 
Singh sold her village Debidaspur in about 168A.D. Another lady 
named Bhikar was the owner. 


Dowry 


The marriage of the girls was sometimes a difficult probiem 
because of the custom of dowry (Detej). It was given at the time 
of marriage of the girl by her parents. It consisted of presents like 
jewels ornaments, furniture, elephants, horses, maids and other articles 
of luxury and essentials. It was an old custom and gradually it became 
rigorous. This system was prevalent more among the rich than among 
the commoners. The nature of dowry differed with the economic 
standards of the parents.. The foreigners also took notice of the 
system of dowry prevalent in India. 


Usually it was the bridegroom’s side which received the dowry. 
But the reverse cannot be ruled out and in some cases the parents or 
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guardians of the bride also received the dowry. This custom was 
prevalent mostly among the lower classes in the region comprising 
today of the status of Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. It was particularly 
followed in case of aged and many grooms who wanted to marry 
young girls. In this connection references to practice of purchasing 
brides are also found. It appears that the evils of dowry system 
prevailed with greater rigour in Bengal. There was also a curious 
custom of giving away a younger sister of the bride to the bridegroom 
as a part of dowry. 


Religion 


Religion was predominant in the lives of the ladies whether 
they were Hindus or Muslims. A Hindu lady kept various fasts, visited 
temples, and read religious books, while a Muslim woman similarly 
read Quran, offered prayers called Namaz and also kept fasts. Both 
celebrated their religious festivals with great enthusiasm. 


There were some women who devoted themselves wholly to 
religion and became saints or mystics. Bibi Fatima Saima, the sister 
of Sheikh Fariduddin, and Bib Pulekha, the mother of Nizamuddin 
Aulia, were among them. Another lady named Bibi Nauni, who used 
to sell tobacco, later on attained the highest degree of mysticism. 
Mata Sundari, a lady in the harem of Guru Govind Singh, established 
a monastery. 


Education of Women 


Education of women -— both Muslim and Hindu and particularly 
those of the higher and well-to-do classes, made considerable progress 
during the period under review. The Emperor Akbar made 
arrangements for giving suitable education to the inmates of the 
royal harem, and he is also said to have established a girl’s school in 
his palace at Fathepur Sikri. In the Massir-I-Alamgiri, we find a 
reference to the education of the females in harem of Aurangzeb’s 
thus: ‘so, too, all the females in harem under his directions, learnt the 
necessary rules and doctrines of religion, and all engaged in the 
worship of God, reading and transcribing the Quran”. Manucci also 
refers to the education of these ladies, and says that they relaxed 
themselves by reading books on ethics and other works dealing with 
love themes. Jafar Sharif makes an elaborate reference to the vartous 
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customs and practices relating to female education in Muslim India, 
and he rightly holds that there were a number of educational institutions 
for women in the different parts of this country, mostly attached to 
private houses. Muslim widows generally regarded it to be their duty 
to coach up young girls in theirown houses. The holy Quran formed 
their chief'textbook. Besides getting lessons on morals and rel igion, 
they received as essentially practical education for managing their 
household affairs. Mughal princesses and the daughters of the nobles 
were generally educated in their harems under the guidance of either 
old learned tutors or educated mistresses or accomplished eunuchs. 


Numerous instances during the period, are available of highly 
educated and accomplished women belonging to the royal families 
as well as to the aristocratic classes. Babar’s daughter, Gulbadan 
Begum, for example, was a highly educated woman and she is known 
to have written the famous Humayun-namah. Humayun’s niece, 
Salima Sultana, was a well-read and thoroughly accomplished princess, 
highly proficient in Persian literature and was herself a gifted poetess, 
Maham Anaga, the pet nurse of Akbar, is also known to have been 
an accomplished lady and a great patron of education. Nurjahan, 
the celebrated Queen of Emperor Jahangir, was a woman of unique 
talent and mental endowments. Her profound learning had made her 
wise and shrewd enough to carry on the administration of the vast 
realm towards the latter part of her husband’s reign. 


The Hindu women, especially of the higher and well-to-do 
classes, also did not lag behind in this respect, and we come across 
numerous instances of highly educated and cultured women, during 
this period. There are instances, to show that, sometimes boys and 
girls read in the same school, atleast in the primary and the lower 
secondary stages of education. In the lchchawati-Haran, for 
example, we find the ‘hero Chaubrahma, reading with the heroine, 
fchchawati, under the same teacher and in the same school. Again, 
in another Oriya work entitled Sasisena we also find a reference to 
a princess, Sasisena, studying with her lover, Ahimanikya, under the 
teacher, Ananta Siddha. In the Saradamangal by Dayaram we 
also find a reference to five princess, daughters of the king of Baidev, 
reading with a prince in the same ‘pathsala’. Further, there are 
instances to show that in the domain of higher education, there were 
some such women who even rivaled men with admirable success. 
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We also find some instances of public women and dancing 
girls distinguishing themselves in the field of education and intellectual 
attainments. The famous Hindi poet Keshavadas, a contemporary 
of Akbar and Jahangir, refers to the six beautiful and highly talented 
female singers and dancers at the court of Indirajeet Singh, the ruler 
of orchha state, namely Pravin Rai, Navarang Rat, Vichitranaina, 
Tantaranga Rang Rai and Rangmurti. Of all these, Pravin Rai was 
the most accomplished in the fields of music, dancing and poetry, and 
she alone could compose poems of very high order. Similarly, in the 
‘Dharmamangala’ poems of Ghanaram Chakravarty we find a 
reference to a public woman, Suriksha, who had acquired a very 
high standard of education as it is evident from the nature of her 
questions to prince Lausen. She is also said to have attained renown 
is needle-work. Besides the above instances of women distinguishing 
themselves in music, singing and dancing we also find a reference to 
a dancing woman in the Manasamangal poems of Bansidas in which 
the heroine, Behula is given the epithet Nachuni. With the exception 
of these few, the vast mass of Indian women, and particularly those 
living in the rural areas remained for the most part, illiterate. 


Literary Activities of Women 


During the Mughal period though the education of the common 
women was ignored, yet there were many ladies who took keen 
interest in literary activities. They were not only the inspiration of 
the poets of that period but they also enriched the contemporary 
literature by their own works. A close examination of the contemporary 
Hindi literature reveals that the contribution of ladies is fairly rich, 
qualitatively as well as quantitatively. For the sake of convenience 
the women writers of the Mughal period can be divided into three 
major groups — those who were influenced by Bhakti Movement 
composed verses devoted to Rama or Krishna; those who were 
influenced by the contemporary Reeti Kauya devoted to rhetoric and 
prosody and the physical beauty of women; and finally those who 
composed verses on various diverse subjects. However, most of 
them derived their inspiration from religion and composed verses 
devoted to their favourite from the God known as ‘Ganga Bal Ke 
Pad’. Son Kumari whe flourished in the latter half of sixteenth century 
also belongs to this group. She was a princess of Amber family. She 
composed a work known as ‘Swarn Beli ki Kavita’. 
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One of the most famous poetesses of this period was Taj who 
wrote in seventeenth century. Details of her life are not available. 
She lived in village Karoli. Though she was a Muhammedan, yet she 
worshipped Krishna. She wrote many verses in Braj Bhasha. From 
the point of view of art she stands next to Meera Bai. Thus in Krishnait 
school a good number of poetesses flourished. The main theme of 
their works was devotion to Lord Krishna in various forms. 


Poetesses of Krishnait Schoo! 


Sagun Bhakti had two streams — the Krishnait school and the 
Ramait school. Lord Krishna attracted a number of female devotees, 
some of whom composed exquisite verses in praise of their Lord. 
Mira Bai, who flourished in early sixteenth century, is the most 
prominent among them. She was married to Kumbha, the ruler of 
Udaipur. Mira was a great devotee of Lord Krishna and composed 
many poems in His praise. Various works of Mira such as ‘Narsiji 
Ka Mahra, ‘Gita Govinda Ki Tika’, ‘Rag Govinda’, ‘Garva Geet’, 

‘Sphuta pad’ and ‘Meera ke pad’ are found even today. Her verses 
are plain, simple and often set to music. They are composed in 
Rajasthani, Braj and Gujarati languages. 


Another poetess of this school was Bavri Saheb, who was a 
contemporary of Akbar. She was the disciple of Bhayanand and due 
to her excessive love for God, she was known as Bavri. She wrote 
many verses and had a good command of Hindi and Urdu. 


A third poetess of Krishnait School was Gang Bai. She lived 
in Mahavan and was disciple of Vitthal Das. Not much is known 
about her life. She worshipped the child form of Krishna, She wrote 
an independent work. 


Poetesses of Ramait School 


In the Ramait school of poetry, reference to only one poetess 
is found. It appears that this school was not so popular as the Krishnait 
school in which there was full freedom forthe expression of feelings. 
The only poetess of this schoo! whose reference is available is Madhur 
Ali who wrote in the latter half of the sixteenth century. She lived in 
Orchha at a time when the kingdom was ruled by Madhukar Shah. 
It is quite surprising that in an atmosphere of feudal grandeur, Madhur 
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Ali preferred devotion to shringar. Among few of her works such as 
“Bam charit” and “Ganesh Dev Leela”, none of them are available. 
During the sixteenth century in Bengal also flourished a poetess named 
Chandravati. She was the daughter of famous poet Bamsidas. She 
composed Ramayan which is noted for its originality and poetic beauty. 


Madhukar Shah of Orchha 


The last of the poetess who had devotion to shringar was 
Sheikh Rangrejin of Orchha. She was born in a Muslim family and 
was a dyer by caste. She used to earn her livelihood by dyeing 
clothes. It appears that she had free access to the Mughal court of 
prince Muazzam. She was later on, married to Alam, and both, 
husband and wife, composed verses. Their verses are mostly in 
Braj language with an admixture of Arabic and Persian words. Her 
poems are compiled in a book known as Alam Keli which is a good 
example of SArinagar Kas. 


Poetess of Reeti Kavya and others 


During the Mughal period there developed in Hindi poetry a 
tendency to emphasize the technique of poetry and to describe in 
vivid detail the physical beauty of women; the followers of this school 
were known the Reeti poets. Some ladies also were attracted to it, 
particularly to the second aspect of it which is known as s#rinagar 
poetry and those worth mentioning are Praveen Rai Patur, Rup Mati, 
Teen Tarang and Rangarajan. They ali flourished in the latter half of 
sixteenth and the first half of seventeenth centuries. 


Parveen Rai Patur was a singer and dancer by profession. 
She developed her art in the court of Raja Indrajeet, the king of 
Orchha, who was her patron and was himself an expert in music. It 
is said that Rai Praveen used to sing her own compositions. The 
complete collection of her verses are not available but whatever 
scattered verses are available, they are sufficient to prove her gentus 
and her originality of expression. Another poetess of this school was 
Rup Mati who was the daughter of a prostitute of Sarangpur near 
Ujjain. No detailed information is available about her. A third poetess, 
named Teen Tarang also belonged to this group. She carried on her 
devotion to the act of poetry under the patronage of Raja 
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Dress 


The dress of common women among the Muslims consisted 
of a shirt and 2 trouser. The shape of their trousers varied. Some 
wore shabwar and others ghagra. Some ladies of rich families used 
Kashmiri shawts and Qbas. While going out, the ladies covered 
their head with veil. The dress of Muslim ladies is often described by 
foreign travelers. Hindu women generally wore ehelé which was a 
small jacket worn round the chest. Below it they wore sari, 


Reference of sari frequently occurs in Hindi literature. Hindu 
women were mostly fond of red colour. Manucci, while describing 
the dress of Hindu girls, writes that upto the age of nine or ten the 
Hindu girls wear the same clothes as the boys. After that time they 
Wear a piece of white or red cotton cloth that they bind on the petticoat. 
Sometimes the pane — for so they call this cloth — is striped in two 
colours one half of the said pane is thrown over the shoulders or the 
head when speaking to a person of any position, but when at work in 
their houses, they keep the whole pane bound round the waist, and 
hence upwards are naked. 


Amusements 


There were a number of amusements. The royal Mughal and 
other elite ladies had several pastimes. 


Ganjtah or playing cards, chess, chaupar, chandal, mandal, 
pachisi, music and dancing parties were very popular among the ladies 
of aristocrats and commoners alike. Besides these, ball playing pigeon, 
flying, kite flying, balcony, story telling, smoking huqga, swinging, 
display of fireworks and chiragh Afruzi ( illumination) were also liked 
by the Muslim ladies. 


Playing cards was a favourite diversion of Muslim ladies, durin g 
that period. Gulbadan in her Humayun Nama makes a mention of 
it. Royal ladies were very fond of it in the palace and the harem and 
they often played it with members of their family. Ladies of 
commoners also amused themselves by playing cards. In the reion 
of Akbar, it became widely popular and Akbar himself made certain 
improvements in it. Manucci, John Marshall, Mandelslo, Debat, 
Ovinston, Terry, Fryer and Sir Thomas Roe, the foreign visitors found 
this game very famous in India. 
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Chess Tosh appears to have been popular in India from ancient 
times. During the Mughal age this was played by Muslim women 
also. It was played on a board, divided into sixty four squares, eight 
on each of the four sides, 


Playing with birds was one of the popular pastimes of the 
Muslim women, especially of the royal harem. There is a miniature 
painting of the notable Queen Chand Bibi on horse back hunting with 
the falcon in her hand showing the fondness of Muslim ladies of it. 


Qissa Kahani ‘i.e., “story telling” was one of the chief 
recreations, the domestic old ladies being the performers. The fable 
of Amar Hamza containing 360 tales was also performed and Akbar 
in his female apartment often recited them like a story teller. 


Smoking of ‘Hugqah’ was an innocent amusement of Muslim 
ladies to make themselves more lively. The #uqqga was almost in 
general use with females. Lady guests were also entertained with 
huqqah. It was common practice with the lady host to present it to 
her favoured guest. 


Swinging was one of the favourite pastimes of Muslim women 
during the Mughal age. Ladies had their swings fixed in beautiful 
gardens inside the harem. In the families of the nobility they had 
their own private arrangements in which their ladies used to amuse 
themselves. 


The display of fire works was an exciting entertamment of 
Muslim royal ladies. It was in vogue among the commoners. Ladies 
of royal harem, were especially fond of it. 


Music and Dance Parties 


Music and dancing parties entertained the ladies of the royalty 
and commoners greatly. Not only at marriages; but also at birth 
ceremonies and festivals. Whenever free, they were also entertained 
by professional singing and dancing girls. Slave girls and maid- 
servants, and dancing and singing girls were employed inside the 
harem for this purpose and entertained their mistresses. In fact, the 
favourite pastime of the ladies of the harem was watching dances, 
performed usually by dancing girls, a necessary constituent of the 
harem. 
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Outdoor Games 


Hunting, Polo Orchaugan and excursion were popular among 
Muslim ladies. Hunting was the most adventurous outdoor recreations 
for the Muslim ladies of the Royal harem. It was common in Mughal 
India for ladies to accompany their masters in hunting expeditions. 
Among Mughal ladies the only personality was Nurjahan who was 
also an excellent shot and whose expertise was praised by an expert 
hunter like Jahangir. In 1617 A.D. Nurjahan and other women went 
with the emperor; she herself killed four tigers about which Jahangir 
writes: “on the 7" as the hintsman had marked down four tigers. 
Musltm ladies went for hunting with their husbands in their own parks 
and their own hunting parties. Besides, the tiger hunt, deer hunting 
was very popular among the ladies of the royalty as it was very 
pleasing and less dangerous. ‘Paristaran-I-harem Sera’ (ladies of 
royalty) also enjoyed hunting the blue bul! (nilgao) in the company of 
the emperor. Fishing was another favourite outdoor recreation for 
ladies. Besides, ladies of royal families and nobles enjoyed witnessing 
the animal fighting through the golden window of the harem. 


Excursions or Picnics 


During the Mughal age excursions or picnics greatly attracted the 
ladies confined to the four walls. From time to time the men took 
their ladies to some pleasure spots for a change. Mughal Emperors 
were very fond of excursions and literally allowed their ladies to 
participate in them. 


Nurjahan enjoyed the pleasure spots of Kashmir with her husband 
Jahangir. Once she visited a beautiful garden having a tank. Many 
fishes were caught and she ordered them to be released after putting 
rings in their nostrils. 


Upto the reign of Jahangir, excursions were liberally allowed to ladies. 
The emperors themselves participated in such trips along with the 
Begums and the ladies of the harem. The reign of Shahjahan was a 
turning point regarding excursions because of his political and personal 
difficulties. No Aurangzeb along with his ladies participated in many 
an excursion in the early part of the reign but in later part, excursion 
trips for ladies became rare. 
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Feasts 


Muslim ladies of the Mughal period were very fond of arranging 
feasts which provided them an occasion to meet many other ladies 
to examine and exhibit to one another their jewellery and fine apparels, 
and spend their hours in joy and mirth in addition to pleasing numerous 
people attached to the court. 


Nurjahan, the most distinguished lady of her age and the Queen 
of Jahangir, never lagged behind in anything. She frequently organized 
feasts during Jahangir’s reign. She offered feasts to Jahangir, his 
Amirs and courtiers in one of her palaces situated in the midst of 
large tanks. 


Among Mughals, the building of a house, birth of children, 
monarchs victory in warefare and the recovery from illness of an 
emperor, Prince or Princess was always celebrated by grand 
receptions mostly arranged by women of the royal household. 
ven the ladies of noblemen also followed the foot prints of the Queens 
and Princess and arranged the feasts from time to time and 
entertained guests. The wife of Zafar Khan was a liberal lady and 
she often entertained her guests. Once, she invited Aurangzeb and 
gave a reception in his honour. The women of the commoners also 
used to organize feasts and entertained their kinsmen and friends 1n 
their houses and significant occasions such as birth, circumcision, 
marriage etc. according to their means. 


Festivals and Fairs 


Islam has little no scope for social festivals unlike Hinduism. 
However, a few anniversaries of some of the very significant events 
were observed from the early history of Islam. Of these the more 
important ones so observed by the Muslims are as follows: 


Nawroz, the new year’s day, according to the Persian calendar, 
was one of the most celebrated festivals of the Persians. This festival, 
falling. usually on 21* of March, ts of great antiquity. On the day of 
Nawroz ladies exchanged dainty dishes along with eggs and other 
gifts. People visited one another's houses and exchanged greetings. 
The women of the nobles visited their Queens and Princesses and 
created them and received robes of honour and promotion in rank, 
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besides the gifts. The festival was celebrated by the court rather 
than the common folk. It ended with the Mughals and appears no 
more in India. 


Ramzan was one of the greatest festivals for people when 
they generally remembered all their departed friends and relatives 
towards the closing of Ramzan. According to the custom, some 
Muslim women lamented bitterly in memory of their deceased 
husbands and children. Muslim ladies, from the royal household down 
to the peasant class, dressed themselves in their best clothes. They 
were very careful to adorn themselves with their finest jewellery and 
different cosmetics. Now in full-make-up they paid and received 
the visits of their lady friends and relatives. They were welcomed 
embraced and congratulated by other women. After feasting, every 
lady departed to her homes the same day. On this occasion new 
fabrics and other gifts were distributed by wealthy men and women 
to their dependents and the poor as well. Muslim ladies sent food to 
their friends and relatives with good wishes. 


Id-ul-zuha, Id Qurban, Baqarah Id or Idul Kabir was one 
of the great festivals of the Muslim year and both the educated and 
the illiterate shared it equally. It was celebrated on the 10° Day of 
‘Zil-Hijiah’, the twelfth month of the Muslim year. In their best 
attire, ladies offered their prayers in their houses. On that day Muslim 
ladies made different dainty dishes of sacrificed meat, every lady 
displaying their own particular taste in preparing meat which was 
eaten by the family, friends and relatives, delightfully. Ladies dressed 
in their most costly jewels and apparel received and paid visits. 


Shab-i-Barat was an important Indian Muslim festival 
celebrated all over the country with great zeal. It was performed on 
the 14" night in the month of “Sha ban” of the Islamic calender. 
“Shabi-I-Barat”, also known as “Laijlatul Barat”, being a night of 
forgiveness of aims and record of all good and evil was to be spent 
in prayer and vigil. Muslim ladies normally began preparing for it 
several days before the festival. They took great care and pride in 
cleaning their houses on the eve of this festival, believing it to be a 
night of prayer and every house was visited by angels as instructed 
by God himself. They prepared a variety of special dishes, typical 
custom not found abroad. They made ‘halwa’ and ‘chapati’ besides, 
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stew, curds and other varieties of sweet meats. These special dishes 
were exchanged with friends and relatives. There was a great display 
of fireworks in the evening involving handsome money. Muslim 
women greatly enjoyed the wonderful sight to these illuminations 
and display of fireworks sitting in their homes behind a screen or 
window. It was copied perhaps from the Hindu festival Shivrat, 
Diwali or Hahanadi, a South Indian Hindu festival. 


Muharram is the first month of the Islamic calender very 
significant for the Muslims. The first ten days of Muharram were 
observed as more of mourning by the Muslims in commemoration of 
the martyrdom of Hazard Islam Husain, the second son of Bib 
Fatimah, the Holy prophet’s daughter, who was married to Hazrat 
Ali, the fourth orthodox caliph. 


On the eve of this festival women maintained extraordinary 
purification while preparing salty as well as sweet dishes for the 
purpose of Fatiha Doaz Pahum. Since the occasion was regarded 
very holy, alms were distributed and the poor were fed. Some people 
fed the poor daily from 1* to the 12" of the month of Radi-Ul- 
Awwai. 


Fairs 


Besides feasts and festivals, fairs also provided opportunities 
of recreation to the Muslim ladies during the Mughal age. On the 
occasion of ‘Nawroz’ a special kind of fair was organized inside the 
harem, known as ‘Mina Bazar’. It formed an important means of 
enjoyment for the ladies of royal families. 


The Mughal emperors were very fond of providing opportunities 
to their ladies for recreation and pleasure. Therefore, emperor 
Humayun, for the first time, in the history of India, founded the 
custom of fancy bazar which subsequently was known as “Khushroz’. 
This later became “Minar Bazaar”. The most wonderful feature of 
Mina Bazar was that the wives of ormra, Rajas and other high 
officials opened their stalls in the market, erected according to the 
emperor’s set design. These ladies desired to bring rich items generally 
used by the queens and princesses from all parts of the country. On 
the market day the ladies acted as shopkeepers by performing the 
duties of grocers, goldsmiths, jewelers and the iike. Court ladies of 
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less standing who had enough wit, were also permitted to be 
shopkeepers. The bazaar was open to all the women of nobles, 
irrespective of their caste or creed. The beautiful daughters of 
aristocrats never missed the chance to accompany their mothers on 
such visits, to come across the Begum closely. Hindu Queens and 
ladies of rank also took interest in visiting this bazaar for enjoyment 
and pleasure. On the day of Mina Bazar, the emperor with his Queens, 
princesses and other ladies of the harem would pay a visit not only to 
purchase things of their choice but also for enjoyment and fun. In 
‘Khushroz’ all sorts of festivities and amusement, were the practice 
of the day. There was a set of women musicians who entertained 
the assembled ladies. 


Sufi Saint and ‘Urs’ 


The ‘Urs’ or Chehri was a center of all round activities. For 
example, the pious and the devout took it as a visiting place to pay 
their sincere homage to the departed soul of the deceased. But the 
ladies mostly visited the ‘Urs’ and devotedly prayed at the grave 
asking the saint to pray to God on their behalf for the accomplishment 
of their cherished desire. During the period of Jahangir, 
Nurjahan with other ladies also visited the tomb of Khwaja Muinuddin 
Chisti. Shahjahan’s daughter, Jahan Ara, was a great devotee of the 
Khwaja. 


During this period in honour of all the above Muslim Saints, 
anniversaries were celebrated and fairs were held. Although 
prophet Mohammad prohibited women to visit graves, they 
participated in fairs with great interest, and their number was 
increasing day by day so much so that Firoz Tughlaqu and Sikandar 
Lodi tried to check it by banning it. But during the Mughal age the 
number of lady visitors was not curtailed and they visited the shrines 
to ask for the fulfitiment of their wives. As for the fulfillment of the 
oaths they made in regard to the cherished with, the ladies would 
embroider the chadar, as to cover the tomb of the saint. 


‘Many such ladies seeking a favour for the life of one of their 
families, would promise to visit the shrines, again making oaths as 
usual, and depart to their respective homes generally late in the 
evening, 
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The Mughal Woman 


Right of women to be sovereigns of kingdoms was familiar to 
the Persians and the Mongol as well as the Turkish royal women 
who also did enjoy certain political privileges. Babar’s family which 
had assimilated the traditions of Chengis Khan and Timur, provided 
women tangible opportunities to participate in political affairs, but 
they were not conceded the right to sovereignty. In moulding the 
character of the emperors and in the political matters, the royal mughal 
woman had playeda significant role though they did everything behind 
screen/veil as wives, concubines, mothers, foster-mothers, daughters 
and sisters. 


Babar makes a few and brief references about ‘royal’ women 
only and the role some of them played in shaping the course of his 
life and career. 


There has been a growing emphasis on the social, economic, 
political and cultural life of women in general, of the Mughal period, 
as well as that on royal women like Gulbadan Begum, Nurjahan, 
Mumtaj Mahal, Jahanara and Zeb-un-Nissa. The ‘royal’ women of 
Babar’s era though technically on the periphery of Indian history are 
no less relevant or notable 


Aisan Deulat Begum 


Many of the attributes of Babar, whether of the author, the 
lover of nature and poetry, self-restraint, discipline, his refined and 
aesthetic temperament, appear to have been nurtured in the fertile 
soil of his family tradition in general and that of womenfolk in particular, 
His maternal grand-mother Aisan-Deulat Begum and bis mother Qut- 
lug-nigar Khan influenced him the most. His mother, Qut-lug-nigar, 
was thus well born and ascholar’s daughter, educated in Turki and 
Persian, apart from her other accomplishments. 


Aisan-Daulat Begum, too contributed a lot to the making of 
Babur a disciplined and persevering man. She was virtually his 
counselor through his early struggle to hold Farghana. In 1494, 
when Umar Shaikh Mirza died, Babar was less than 12 years of age 
and was confronted with two mighty armies within the borders of 
Farghana. Then the wise Aisan Daulat, took charge of the crisis 
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and her prudent advise was responsible for much of his success. 
Babar appreciates the role of his mother and maternal grandmother 
in his strife to take Samarkand. Two paintings depict her ordering 
the realm of her grandson Babar and as giving orders for the arrest 
of the conspirators. Babar’s paternal grandmother Shah Sultan 
Begum, wife of Abu-said-Mirza and mother of Umar Shaikh Mirza, 
must have influenced Babar quite differently from that of Aisan- 
Daulat Begum, as a town lady of high Turkish birth, used to the 
sophistication of a wealthy house of Samarkand. Babar has described 
her as a mediator during the campaign against Tambal in 1500 A.D. 
and also that the news of her death in Andijan reached Babar in 
1501. 


Khan-Zada Begum 


A multifarious role in the affairs of Babar was played by Khan 
Zada Begum, daughter of Umur Shaikh Mirza and Qut-liq-nigar 
Khanan, sister of Babar. Her life portrait reads like a record of life- 
long devotion to Babar; in the process she also served the cause of 
the Mughal empire in India in its infancy. In 1501 she married to 
Shabani when he captured Samarkand from Babar, Gulbadan in 
Humayun Nama makes the marriage a condition of Shaibani’s peace 
with Babar. Khan Zada Begum was divorced by Shaibani because 
she was suspected of leaning towards Babur’s side when Shaibani’s 
interests clash with Babar’s. Khan Zada was back to Babar in 1511 
A.D. Regarding her efforts for peace and amity as well as her role 
as a mediator it was tremendous. Khan Zada Begum in 
described also as the loving custodian of baby Akbar, entrusted to 
her care by Askari at the age of about 24 and who she discovered 
‘Babur altogether’. Addressed by Mirza Haider as the one who 
‘honours the throne of chastity and by Gulbadan Begum as her 
‘Dearest lady’, Khan Zada Begum is mentioned in all the 
contemporary details with reference and is a di gnified character in 
the turmoil of her day After the death of Maham Begum, Khanzada 
Begum was in 1532-33 A.D., elevated to the status of the principal 
lady of the palace and was confessed the title of “Padshah Begum”. 


Ayisha Sultan Begum 


Of the wives and concubines of Babar Ayisha, Sultan Begum, 
Zainab Sultan Begum, Maham Begum and Bibi Mugarika draw 
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attention to a great extent. Ayisha Sultan Begum, third daughter of 
Sultan Ahmad Mirza and a first cousin of Babar is mentioned by 
Babar as his first wife betrothed in Samarkand when he was five 
years old. Babar records the birth and death of his first born. Within 
a period of 40 days and that Ayisha Sultan Begum deserted him at 
the instigation of her elder sister Saliqa ‘who was married to one of 
those kinsmen who tried to overthrow the boy king of Farghana. 


Zainab Sultan Begum 


When Kabul was captured, Babar was married to Zainab 
Sultan Begum, fifth daughter of Sultan Muhammad Mirza and first 
cousin of Babar. Zainab too proud of her parentage, failed to win 
Babar’s affection. Babar did not even remember the year of her 
death. 


Maham Begum 


Maham Begum played an active role in the political affairs of 
Babar as well as in the royal household. He married her in 1506 and 
she was mentioned as ‘the one who was to Babar’ what Ayisha was 
to Muhammad”. She is recorded by Abul Faz to have belonged to a 
noble Khusaran family and to have been related to Sultan Hussain 
Mirza of Herat and a Shia. Gulbadan invariably addressed her as 
‘My Lady’ and confirmed her qualities of extreme intelligence and 
good looks. She accompanied her husband to Badakshan and Trans 
Oxiana and stood by him through thick and thin. She was the chief 
lady of the royal household. Maham Begum was the chief queen 
and the only one, privileged to sit by the side of Babar on the throne 
of Delhi. She had well defined rights over other inmates of Babar’s 
harem. She herself took her own guardianship of, two of Dildar 
Begum’s children, Hindal and Gulbadan in 1519 and 1525 respectively 
and Babar’s affirmation of it, though she already possessed a son, 
Humayun. Maham received her cleverness of the conspiracy and 
bade Humayun to return from Badhshan. She played an important 
role in promoting successfully the cause of Humayun. She continued 
to be Padshah Begum and participated in the affairs of the royal 
household organization of social functions and. the maintenance of 
her husband’s tomb, till her death n 1533 A.D. 
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Bibi Mubarika 


In dealing with the Yusufzai tribe of the Afghans, Babar was 
assisted by his marriage to Bibi Mubarika. This marriage was the 
‘sign and real of amity between him and her tribe”, She was one of 
the small and select party of ladies who were the first to join Babar 
in India along with Maham and Gulbadan Begum in 1529 A.D. Also 
it was she who performed the duty of bringing Babar’s body from 
Agra to Kabul and it would be in harmony with Shershah’s generous 
character for the safe-guarded her in her task. 


Gulbadan Begum 


She was the daughter of Emperor Babur by his wife Dildar 
Begum born in 1523 A.D. Gulbadan Begum was adopted by his first 
queen Maham Begum, the mother of Emperor Humayun. 


She received a good education. She married Khidr Khwaja 
and her only daughter Raqayya Sultan was married to Emperor Akbar. 
Despite his words dissuasion, she made a very hazardous pilgrimage 
to Mecca in 1575, reaching her destination after nearly two years. 
She stayed there for three years and a half, spending large sums in 
charity, and returned safely to India after another adventurous journey. 
She spent the last few years of her life in pious devotion and charitable 
deeds, and died peacefully in 1603. Her death was a great loss to 
Akbar and his mother for wisdom and rich experience had helped 
them solve many a knotty problems. The emperor not only 
accompanied her body but carried it on his shoulders for part of her 
last journey. 


Guibadan Begum wrote Humayun Namah. It is the most 
valuable contemporary record of Humayun’s reign. It gives us a 
remarkable picture of the intimate life of Emperor Humayun and 
other members of his family. Gulbadan possessed considerable poetic 
talent, but unfortunately her verses have not been preserved. She 
had a passion for the collection of valuable books, and possessed a 
personal library of containing important books from different parts of 
the country. 


Bega Begum 


She had profound knowledge of medicine and treatment also. 
She accompanied Humayun in the battle of Chausa but unfortunately 
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was captured by Sher Shah. Since Timur no queen was made a 
prisoner, except H umayun’s wife Bega Begum. But afterwards she 
was sent back to Humayun under the security of Sher Khan’s best 
general, Khwas Khan. After 1545 A.D. she went to Kabul with the 
royal family and again in 1557 A.D., she returned to India to join 
Akbar. 


Humayun’s wife of his youth, Bega Begum, well known as 
Haji Begum, was a learned lady. She, for the first time, came to 
India after Babur’s death. 


She was interested in patronizing education, and so when she 
built her husband’s tomb in New Delhi, she founded a madrasa near 
‘t. Akbar is stated to have been much attached to her, and respected 
her like a second mother. This learned lady died in | $81 A.D. shortly 
before Gulbadan’s return from Mecca. 


Hamidah Banu Begum 


Hamidah Ban Begum was a beautiful and worthy daughter of 
Hindal’s preceptor, Mir Baba Dost. She was a learned lady and was 
conversant in the art of conversation. Gulbadan Begum described 
the story of her marriage with the emperor Humayun. She informs 
that when Humayun offered to marry her, she refused because she 
opposed any one who occupied too elevated a social position compared 
to her own rank. Later on, on being satisfied she consented to the 
marriage and became a wife of Humayun. Hamidah Banu Begum 
was renowned for her sharp understanding warm heart and elevated 
emotions. She was intelligent and had deep knowledge of Islamic 
doctrines. Massir-ul-Umarah refers to an important happening when 
Akbar’s tutor Mullah Abdur-Nabi tore off Akbar’s saffron coloured 
dress in open court only because it contravened Islamic rules. Akbar 
became furious and complained to his mother, Hamidah Bano Begum. 
But she pacified, ‘This will be a cause of salvation to you on the last 
day. Till the day of Resurrection they will tell how a poor Mullah 
dealt with the king of the age and how the king of happy augury 
submitted”. 


Thus, the mother of the great Mughal emperor Akbar was as 
great in her own field as her son was Hamidah Banu Begum who 
was designated Maryam Makani (ranking with the blessed virgin) 
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died on 29 August 1604 A.D. and Akbar was the first to bear her on 
his shoulder. 


Maham Anagha 


Maham Anagha, the pet nurse of Emperor Akbar, was an 
educated and distinguished lady. She was the wife of Nadim Koka, 
and mother of Baqi and Adham Koka, Mahar Anagha, by her 
abundant understanding and straight loyalty, had a much influence 
over Akbar. She was retained in charge of the harem of Akbar till 
her death. She was very much interested in the promotion or learning, 
patronized education with heart and soul and spent her money and 
energy on it. To promote education, she founded a Madarasa at 
Delhi. With a mosque in ruins when she died, Akbar out of regard 
for her long services expressed his respect by escorting the dead 
body for some distance, and sent it off to Delhi with all respect 
where a grand building was erected over the tomb in her memory. 


Salima Sultan Begum 


Salima Sultan Begum was another educated lady of the Mughal! 
age. She was the grand daughter of Babur and Salha Sultan Begum. 
Salima’s mother, Gulkarh, married to Nurruddin Mohammed 
Chagqaniani, was also a highly literate lady who had poetic vein and 
composed a number of verses. 


Salima Sudan Begum attended Hindal’s marriage feast. In 
December 1557 A.D. she was married to the vigorous noble Bairam 
Khan-I-Khanan. But after three years, when he was murdered, she 
remarried Akbar. 


She was adorned with all good characteristics. She was a 
highly cultured lady, possessed good knowledge in Persian literature 
and was a composer of Persian poems. Her collection of poems, 
called ‘Diwan’ is of very high status and still occupies an important 
place in Persian literature. She was very fond of reading books, 
and being a wife, she utilized Akbar’s library, besides her own library, 
where there were many books written by her. 


Jahangir appreciated Salima in his memoirs, both for her inborn 
qualities and her acquirements. She had an image of charming and 
cultivated lady by pleading with Akbar for Salim’s forgrveness when 
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the latter revolted against his father Akbar. Abul Fazl appreciates 
her by saying ‘Salima ... was distinguished for good qualities, purity 
and nobility of disposition”. 


Jaan Begum 


Jaan Begum was the most beautiful and highly learned daughter 
of Akbar’s courtier Abdur Rahim Khan-I-Khanan, son of Bairam 
Khan. She was married to prince Danyal towards the close of 1598 
A.D. and became a widow in 1605 A.D. She was very generous and 
a patron of learned scholars. She also respected saints and 
mashaikhs. She had proficiency in the Holy Quran and wrote 
commentary on it and was rewarded with 50,000 dinars by Akbar. 


Dai Lado 


Dai Lado was the pet nurse of Jahangir. She was a patron of 
learning. She founded a school at Lahore, presided over by a learned 
scholar, named Maulvee Asmatullah. After her demise, the school 
continued to be a center of learning and existed till the downfall of 


the Mughal dynasty. 
Nur Jahan 


Nur Jahan, the esteemed wife of Emperor Jahangir, a highly 
talented lady, was the beautiful daughter of a Persian noble man, 
Mirza Ghiyasuddin Beg. Being reduced to dire straits, Ghiyas 
proceeded towards India. On his way to India his wife Asmat Begum 
gave birth to a girl at Gandhar and that girl was named Mihir-un- 
Niza (the sun of women) when she grew up, her name really proved 
true. As the sun eclipses the stars, so her charmed qualities eclipsed 
her contemporary women. From the very childhood, great care was 
taken to make her proficient in all spheres. Her learned and highly 
cultured parents taught her what they could. Consequently, she gained 
proficiency in many branches of learning, such as music, dancing, 
painting, sewing, cooking, decoration, riding, hunting and all fine arts. 


At the age of seventeen, she was married to the governor of 
Bengal, Ali Quli Be Istajlu (later on given the title of Sher Afghan) 
who was also a brave soldier. After four years of the death of her 
first husband, Emperor Jahangir married with her in 1611] and bestowed 
the title of Nur Mahal (light of the palace) and then Nur Jahan (light 
of the world). She was a highly educated lady with a mind singularly 
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gifted and able. She was clever in political matters and equally gifted 
in literature also. By these unique abilities, she blossomed like a 
lovely flower, and her brain unfolded with the beauty of her appearance 
and figure. She was a highly cultured lady, well-versed in Persian 
and Arabic literature. She was also an exalted poetess of beautiful 
verses. She composed verses in Persian under the pen name of 
Makhfi. 


Nurjahan also patronized contemporary renowned poets. She 
loved books greatly and collected a fine library of rich books. This 
beautiful lady, with a quick understanding and piercing intellect, the 
greatest women of her age, died in a simple white robe of widow’s 
dress and was buried in a plain tomb near Jahangir’s mausoleum. 


Mumtaz Mahal 


The lady of the Taj Arjumand Bano Begum, well known as 
Mumtaz Mahal, was the favourite wife of Shah Jahan. She was the 
daughter of Yamin-ud-daulah Asaf Khan and niece of Nurjahan. She 
was an accomplished lady with a graceful countenance, Singularly 
gifted and highly educated, she was trained in the arts of music and 
painting. She acquired proficiency in Persian and Arabic literature. 
She also had a poetic vein and composed Persian poems. Mumtaz, a 
lady of etiquettes with political genius and administrative skill, often 
assisted her husband in the tough task of administering the empire. 


Being a patron of learning she helped scholars, poets and 
learned men. She was the mother of fourteen children and always 
careful about their proper education. She was a generous and pious 
lady and often passed her afternoon in charitable works along with 
her husband. This dear and clever consort of Shah Jahan was the 
only lady, the world held, always accompanying him both in war and 
peace. She undertook her last journey, in childbed in her 39" year, 
leaving behind seven alive children and a husband madly in love with 
her on 7" July, 1631 A.D. She was buried temporarily in the garden 
of Zainabad. Subsequently her body was removed and buried in the 
Taj, built in her honour, as desired by her. 


Sati — un — Nisa 


Sati-un-Nisa, a learned Persian lady, was the sister of a 
renowned poet, Talib Amuli, who received the title of Malikhush Sherai 
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(king of poets}. She was the wife of poet Nasira, the brother of 
Nakim Rukna Kashi, She belonged to a family of scholars and 
fortunately joined the service of Mumtaz Mahal. As she was gifted 
with an eloquent tongue and a knowledge of etiquette and house 
keeping, she advanced beyond other servants, and reached the rank 
of Muhardar (seal keeper). For her profound literary taste, she was 
appointed instructress to princess Begum Sahib. She was learned in 
Persian and Arabic. She was not only a good reciter of the Holy 
Quran but knew it by heart. She possessed a political faculty and 
was renowned as the ‘princess of poets’, She was also the master 
of medicine and treatment, as she belonged to a family of physicians. 
After the death of Mumtaz-uz-amani (Mumtaz Mahal) Shah Jahan, 
who was a great admirer of her merits, made her Sadr-un-Nisa 
(female Nazir of the harem) Being childless, she, after Talib Amul’s 
death, adopted his two daughters. She died on 27® Zil Hijja, i.e., in 
1056 A.D. Shah Jahan gave Rs.10,000/- for her funeral and burial 
expenses and ordered to keep her body in a temporary grave, for 
the time being. After a year it was transferred to Agra and re- 
buried at cost of Rs.30,000 in a tomb in the west of the sepulcher of 
the Mahad Aliya (Mumtaz Mahal) in the Tailankhana Chauk. A village 
yielding 3,000 rupees per annum was allotted to meet the expenses 
incurred for the upkeep of the tomb. 


Jahan Ara Begum or Begum Sahib 


Jahan Ara Begum, a most lovely, generous, open minded and 
charitable lady, was the eldest daughter of Emperor Shah Jahan. 
She was born on 1* April 1614 A.D. and was very wise and interested 
in the pursuit of learning. For her education, Shah Jahan appointed 
highly educated lady as her governess, Sati-un-Nisa. Under her 
supervision Jahan Ara was taught the Holy Quran and Persian and 
soon she acquired proficiency in them 


zZabinda Begum 


Zabinda, an accomplished one was, Shah Jahan’s fourth daughter. 
Like other contemporary princesses, she had poetical talents. She 
wrote many contemporary poems mystical in nature. The poems 
are of a very high order and still very interesting for readers. 
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Hafiza Maryam 


Hafiza Maryam, an educated lady, was the mother of a high 
ranking noble man, Inayat-ullah-Khan. She was the wife of Mirza 
Shukrullah of Kashmir. She was a highly educated lady and knew 
the Holy Quran by heart and that’s why she was called Hafiza. She 
was also famous for the art of reciting the Holy Quran attractively. 
According to the Muslim custom, Hafifa Maryam first mastered the 
Holy Quran and recited it to her father when she was only seven 
years old. Between the age of eight and twelve she studied Arabic 
and became proficient in it. Later on Shah Rustum Ghazi an eminent 
scholar, was appointed as her teacher. Aurangzeb’s former teacher, 
Mullah Jiwan, also guided her for some time. The flavour of her good 
characteristics reached Aurangzeb gradually, and being impressed 
by her, he appointed her the tutor of his daughter Zeb-un-Nisa. From 
her, Zebun-Nisa learnt to commit to memory the words of God and 
the practice of the accomplishments. She had mastery over the Quran 
as well as Ahadis (tradition), which made her a suitable teacher for 
Zeb-un-Nisa. 


Zeb-un-Nisa 


Zeb-un-Nisa was the eldest daughter of Aurangzeb and Dii- 
ras Bano Begum. She saw the first light of the universe of 15% Feb 
1638 A.D. Zeb-un-nisa inherited a good intellect from her father, and 
from her very childhood she showed remarkable symptoms of literary 
pursuits. Aurangzeb himself guided her learning. She was also taught 
by a number of tutors. Her first tutor was Roshan - Ara Begum. 
Very soon Aurangzeb appointed a highly gifted and trained governess, 
Hafita Maryam, for her. Under Mullah Jiwan’s instruction, Zeb- 
un-nisa was taught a number of books and achieved proficiency in 
Persian and Arabic prose and poetry. In her twenty first year 
Aurangzeb appointed Mulla Sayyed Ashraf Mazandrani as her tutor. 
She acquired proftciency in theology and also cultivated a taste for 
poetry under him. As for Zeb-un-Nisa, she was undoubtedly herself 
a poetess and had a fine collection of her own verses, but unfortunately 
her book of poetry drowned in a tank when it slipped from her servant 
lradat Fahem. The treasure was thus lost and only memory remains. 


Zeb-un-Nisa was quite conversant in letter writing, and a 
collection of her letters known to indicate her talents. Aurangzeb 
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praised the sweet literary style of her letters. She was fond of the 
art of calligraphy and with the help of expert calligraphists of the 
age, she acquired proficiency in it. She cou id write correctly nastaliq, 
naskh and shikastah. Her entire brain was centred on studying the 
leading books of the age, and she achieved mastery in Mathematics, 
Astronomy, History and Law. Besides, she was enjoyed publishing 
the works of leading works of leading scholars, poets and authors 
and also rewarded them according to their merits. She had a 
scriptorium and a big personal library. The author of Maasir-l- 
Alamgiri praises it much and says, ‘that the like of it was never seen 
before’. This library contained books on various disciplines, viz History, 
Literature, Law and Religion. She used to spend several hours 
everyday in the study and none could disturb her during the course of 
study. She led a pious, long unmarried life and died on 26" May 1702 
A.D. 


Zinat-un-Nisa 


Zinat-un-Nisa, the second daughter of Aura ngzeb, was also a 
highly cultured lady. She saw the light of the world in October 1643 
A.D. She was the daughter of Dild-ras-Bana Begum. From her 
very childhood, her learned father had taught her under his strict 
supervision, Consequently she acquired proficiency in Islamic 
doctrines. She composed poems. She was famous for her generosity 
and charity. Like other princesses of the Mughal age, she also 
encouraged erudite scholars and fixed scholarships for them — she 
was styled Begum Sahiba, after the accession of Bahadur shah. 
She died at the age of eighty on 18" May 1721 A.D. 


Badr-Un-Nisa 


Badr-un-Nisa, the third daughter of Aurangzeb and Nawab 
Bai, was born on 17 November 1647 AD. She was less educated 
than her sisters Under the guidance of her father she memorized the 
Holy Quran. She was loved by Aurangzeb for her marvelous 
character, etiquettes and kind heartedness. Badr-un-Nisa died in 
April 1670 A.D. in the 13" year of her father’s rule. 


Bibi Waliya 
Bibi Waliya, educationally highly accomplished and pious lady 
was the daughter of Syed Shah Azizuddin Amijhari. She was married 
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to Shah Makhdoom and became the mother of Shah Aitullah Jauhari, 
a renowed saint of his age. Bibi Waliya had command over three 
languages viz. Urdu, Persian and Arabic. She composed verses in 
Urdu and Persian and had great interest in mysticism. Above all. 
she is better known as mystic rather than a poetess, and acquired, 
by dint of her labour, a prominent place among contemporary mystics, 
and is still remembered. 


Begum Jiu 


Begum Jiu, the daughter of prince Mohammed Akbar, and the 
wife of prince Khijistea Akhtar, was a high ly educated lady. A lady 
tutor from Ajmer was appointed to instruct her in Islamic scriptures. 
She died on I* July 1699 and was buried at Mangalvir, in a tomb, 
built for Rs.420/-. 


Sheikh Rangrezin 


Sheikh Rangrezin belonged to the dyer class, She had 
extraordinary characteristics possessed great poetic talent, and 
composed mostly romantic verses, Her poems were in the Braj 
dialect of Hindi. A Brahmin heard about her and being impressed, he 
embraced Islam and married her. 


Mehri Hervi 


Mehri Hervi, the wife of Khawaja Hakim, was one of the Nur 
Jahan’s accomplices and a well-known poetess. 


Tunj Atun 


Tuni Atun, the wife of Mulla Baga was a great poetess of her 
age. Her husband was also a poet and sometimes held poetical 
contests between each other. 


Shirin 
Shirin was a dancing girl of Lucknow, being well-versed in 
poetry she composed poems both in Urdu and Persian. 


Besides these ladies, Shah Jahan’s daughter Rashan Ara, 
Aurangzeb’s daughter Zubdatun-Nisa, Sehebji, the daughter of Ali 
Maudan Khan, wife of Amir Khan Mir Miran were other educated 
Muslim women of the time. Besides, the mother of Hafiz-Draz 
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Peshwari during this time of Akbar, was a highly accomplished and 
a pious lady. 


Women and Bhakti Movement 


Religion has become the life-line of our people. It forms an 
integral part of our civilization and has animated to socio-economic 
life. Many of the social movements in India are based on religion. In 
our society, religion is not limited to ultimate values of religious ethics, 
but that has an all pervading influence on social life, religious 
movement, at times, becomes an animating force to such an extent 
that it generates the process of movements in political, spiritual, 
philosophical, literary and cultural spheres. Because, all these are 
interwoven in the social fabric. 


Many religious movements occurred in India from the ancient 
times. Buddhism and Jainism in ancient India, Bhakti Movement in 
Medieval India have the socio-religious characters. In principle all 
these religious movements aimed at the establishment of society devoid 
of discrimination and tried to narrow down the distinction between 
men and women. Buddhism, Jainism and Virasaivism, questioned 
Brahminism and its rituals and superstitious practices. In those days 
of darkness, questioning the dominant authorities was a big task for 
the saints of Bhakti Movement. These in fact paved the way for the 
development of alternative philosophy for the emancipation of 
depressed classes and women. The leaders of Bhakti movement 
like Ramanujacharya and Madhavacharya criticized and protested 
against the exploitation of the masses and cruel practices of society 
in the name of religion. Slowly and firmly, they brought to the light 
the plight of the exploited section of society especially the women 
and untouchables, to get themselves involved in the movement to 
improve their lot. There was a protest against the brahimanical 
supremacy and pleading for equal access to God by removing caste 
barriers. Tt was under such circumstances that the initiative for new 
cults and sects were taken up. They also replaced Sanskrit by 
vernacular languages, thus leading to the sufficient development of . 
regional devotional literature. 


In fact, the Bhakti Movement originated in South Indian first 
and spread to North India where it held sway till 16° century. As 
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Bhaktas, the women also entered into the male domains, and 
contributed their might towards Bhakti cult in India. 


Women and Bhakti Movement in the South 


The earliest recorded references (c. second century B.C. to 
fourth century A.D.) to Buddhist women mystics are found in the 
tuscriptions from the rock-cut eéaitya halls and viaras (monasteries) 
in western India and from the monuments is Amravati and Nagarjuna 
konda in the Guntur district. Inscriptions of a slightly later period 
from the seventh century A.D. from Shravana Belagova in Mysore 
and the Tamil country indicate the existence of an influential sisterhood 
of Jain nuns with monastic establishments spread practically all over 
the south. Paucity of source materials prevent us from knowing more 
about them. Among them, however, two stand out prominently 
Gunamati, the mother of the celebrated Jain monk Ajjanandi, and 
Pattina Kuratti, who had a large circle of disciples. 


In the Tamil epics of the post- Sangam period, abbesses and 
nuns are among the leading characters. Though essentially creations 
of the poet’s imagination, they nevertheless portray some features of 
contemporary religious life. 


The theistic movement that swept over south India from about 
the fifth century and grew in strength from the seventh, produced a 
large number of saints and mystics both of the Shaiva and Vaishnava 
persuasions, among whom were some illustrious women. Another 
aspect of this revival is represented by Kumarila and Shankara, 
Sarasvani, wife of Mandana Mishra, a follower of Kumarila, who 
later became a disciple of Shankara was another great woman of the 
age. 


Thilagavathi 


Fhitagavathi and Mangaiyarkarasi are two women mystics 
mentioned in the Tiruttondar Puranam. Their life of dedication to 
God inspired their dear ones and changed their spiritual outlook. 
Thilagavathi is believed to have flourished about the 7" century A.D. 


Thilagavathi, a woman of the Vellala community was betrothed 
to Kalippagai, a soldier, who immediately often went to war and died 
in action. Tilakavathi refused to wed any other, and living the life of 
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a nun, spent her days in the service of the Lord in the temple of Shiva 
at Tiruvadigai. Her brother Marunikki, whom she tenderly brought 
up, embraced the Jaina faith. This was a great blow to Tilakavati, 
as she was an ardent Saiva devotee. She prayed to the Lord to 
change her brother’s mind, and when Marunikki had acute colic, 
which the Jainas were unable to cure, she persuaded him to pray to 
Shiva. When he entered the temple and stood before the sanctum, 
he burst forth into song and praised the glory of the Lord. He was 
later known as Appar or Tirunavukkarasar, and was hailed as one 
of the four greatest of the Saiva saints. He owed his spiritual 
eminence to Thilakavathi, whom posterity honoured by installing her 
image ina shrine in the temple at Tiruvadigai. 


Mangayarkarasi 


By about the sixth century, Jainism was predominant in the 
south. The rulers of the leading states professed that religion and 
Jaina monks, who were royal gurus and advisers, exercised 
considerable influence over the political life of the country. Arikesari 
Parankusha Maravarman, popularly known as Kun Pandya, who ruled 
‘n Madura in the seventh century, was a Jaina and was surrounded 
by Jaina monks in his court. His queen Mangaiyarkarasi, a Chola 
princess and his chief minister Kulachchirai were saivas, and it pained 
them that the king neglected the worship of Sundaresa, the tutelary 
deity of the Pandyas. They invited Saint Sambandar to Madura and 
through him who converted the Pandya king to the Saiva faith. 
Mangayarkarasi, whose virtues and piety Sambandar has been 
extolled in his songs, was honoured as one of the Nayanars. 


Karaikkal Ammaityar 


Karaikkal Ammaiyar’s posterity knows this saint only by her 
honorific name Karaikkal Ammaiyar (the mother belonging to 
Karaikkal) but her real name was Punitavati. A daughter of rich 
Vaishya, she married a merchant and lived at Karaikkal. Ofa devout 
nature, from her early childhood, her thoughts were ever centred 
upon the feet of Siva, but she did not fail to discharge her duties as 
wife to her husband. 


One day she fed a Saiva mendicant who asked for alms and 
gave him one of the two mangoes that her husband had given her. 
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The husband, who came home sometime later was served with the 
remaining one in his breakfast. When he asked for the other one, the 
virtuous wife did not know what to do, loath to cause her husband 
disappointment, she prayed to the Lord in her difficulty and found in 
the cupboard another mango, which she joyfully offered to her 
husband. The fruit was a divine gift, and had a flavour and sweetness 
that no fruit from the finest orchard could ever have. The bewildered 
merchant asked her how she got it and when the story was related 
he could hardly believe it and asked her to get him another such fruit. 
The lady again prayed to Siva and another fruit appeared, the merchant 
realized that his wife was a divine being and left the house for the 
Pandya country where he took another wife. He had a daughter by 
her, whom he named Punitavati after his first wife. 


When the Ammatyar learned the whereabouts of her husband, 
she went to him and begged him to let her live with him. The 
merchant, his second wife and their daughter prostrated themselves 
at her feet and declared that she was a goddess. This snapped all 
family ties, and the Ammaiyar renounced the world and became a 
wandering nun. She prayed that her beauty might vanish and her 
form become hideous so that it might not attract the men who saw 
her. At the end of her wanderings, she reached Tiruvalangadu, 
where she spent the rest of her life singing the glory of Lord Siva. 


Her songs are the mellifluous outpouring of a heart full of divine 
love. All aspects of Siva, terrible and benign, appeared to her and 
we get an insight into the nature of her realization could be seen in 
her hymns. 


Saint Sambandar, who lived in the seventh century, recalls in 
his hymns the memory of the Ammaiyar, who must therefore have 
lived before his time. She is one of the sixty-three Saiva saints, and 
her songs are included tn the eleventh book Tiruenurat) of the canonical 
literature of Tamil Saivism. 


Priyamvada 


Priyamvada lived in Faridpur district soon after A-.D.1600. Both 
her father and her husband were scholars, and the latter trained her 
and she is said to have helped both with their own literary work. A 
sample of her work shows her as a Bhakta, a lover of Lord Krishna. 
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This God is said to have sported with the maidens of Gokul, Mathura 
and Brindhaban, on the banks of the Ganges or the country called 
Braj. The love songs composed for Krishna from the famous 
Radhakrishna theme and many women poets flourished in the middle 
ages who expressed their fervent devotion to the God who attracted 
them with his divine flute. This medieval poetry 1s symbolic and also 
deeply religious and sensuous and erotic Krishna is often called 
‘Kanha’ or Govinda, Manmahan—mind — bewilder, girdhar mountain- 
holder and other names. 


Lalla 


It is indeed striking that some Indian women of this period 
made important contributions towards the enrichment of thought and 
literature. One of them was Lalla (Lal Ded), the prophetes of Kashmir, 
whose date has been appropriately fixed at the end of the 14" century. 
She has been rightly described as “a predecessor of the medieval 
reformers of India— Ram Anand Kabir and the others — of the fifteenth 
and later centuries”. After a very diligent search, Sir George Grierson, 
with the assistance of a few learned Pandits, made a collection of 
several verses embodying the essential principles of her teaching. 
By collating some other manuscripts including Sanskrit translations, 
he prepared, in collaboration with Dr. L.D.Barnett, an edition of the 
teachings of Lalla under the title Lalla — Vakyani, which was 
published by the Royal Asiatic Society, London in 1920. The printed 
verses give us a clear idea of her significant role and marvelous 
influence she had made on her contemporaries in Kashmir. For a 
long time since, Kashmir had been an important center of Saivism 
Lalla adopted a famous Kashmiri Saiva saint as her spiritual guide 
and herself became an ardent devotee of Saivism. She was also 
yogini, a mendicant ascetic, who wandered about preaching the yogic 
doctrines as the best means of ultimate absorption into the supreme. 
She taught the absolute dependence of humans on the will of the 


Almighty. 


Her attitude in general was not, however, that of a bigot, but 
universal. She wandered far and wide and preached even eclectic 
doctrines. She zealously enforced the wisdom of being “all things to 
all people”, the idea that was inherent in the thoughts of most of the 
Hindu philosophic teachers, including the medieval Indian reformers. 
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She also seems to have influenced by contemporary sufi philosophy 
in Kashmir which was akin in certain features to Hindu Upanishadic 
idealism, through her association with Sayyid Ali Hamdani and some 
other Muhammadan saints. The true saint, according to her was 
“the servant of all mankind through his humility and loving kindness. 
She did not believe in the efficacy of external observances, ritualism 
or idol worship. She insisted on the performance of duty for duty’s 
sake”. 


Lalla’s verses, “more gnomic than lyric”, form a bright specimen 
of Indian literature, inspired by lofty — religious thoughts, and in this 
respect she can very well rank with some other women thinkers and 
poetesses of medieval India such as Andal, the Tamil Vaishnavite 
poetess. 


Mirabai 


Mirabai was from Rajasthan, daughter of the Raja of Merta 
and the wife of Rankumbha of Marwar. She was well-known for 
her beauty and piety. She was bom in 1498 and died in 1546 at 
Dwarka (Kathiawar) where she had resided for many. Mira was 
religiously inclined from childhood. She also learnt music, and was 
familiar with skills needed by ail royal Rajasthani women. From 
earliest childhood she worshipped an idol of Krishna which she took 
with her after marriage and refused to acknowledge her husband’s 
idol Kali. She married Bhoj Raj in 1516 and her husband the crown 
prince of Marwar died in 1521. Then she lived the life of a widow, 
but also became interested in the politics of the times. Her religious 
fervour was objected to by her brother-in-law when he became ruler. 
Her devotion to Krishna and her patronage to mendicants and sadhus 
(ascetics) was resented. She resisted her opponents. She was one 
of the foremost exponents of the Bhakti cult and an inspired poetess. 
She sang it Vraja-bha sha, mixed with Rajasthani in praise of Shri 
Krishna (Giridhara Gopala), her lord and sovereign deity for whom 
and whom only she developed in her heart of hearts the most intense 
love and devotion. In one of her verses she said: “Mira’s lord is the 
all-wise Girdhar; she is bound to his service”. Soaring above the 
temptations of a royal house-hold, and by overcoming the importunities 
or persecutions of relations who wanted her to be wordly, she retained 
an unflinching faith in God all through her mundane existence. 
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She mixed freely in the company of holy men, not deterred in the 
least by the unmerited criticism for it. 


Mirabai and other Bhaktas kept company with ascetics and 
went to pilgrimages with them to sacred places connected with 
Krishna. They sang Aértanas, (musical songs) which often Mira 
composed and led these singers who followed her with cymbals and 
drums. Having arrived at the holy shrine, they worshipped the “lotus 
like’ feet of Girdhar. 


The Bhakta school seemed to have wiped out ali caste and 
race prejudices. Among the many obstacles which a b&akta had to 
avoid was the voluptuous thoughts about women. They had of course 
to relinquish the company of men and worship only God. Those who 
followed Bhakti Marga and all worldly temptations were inspired 
and many wrote the most exquisite Airtans and padas. The best 
poetry of the medieval age was written by Bhakta, poetesses m 
Sanskrit, Hindi, Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, Malayalam, Gujarati, 
Kashmiri, Marathi and almost every other tongue in India, Most of 
the Bhaktas were devotees of Krishna, but Lal Dab was a Saivite 
and came from Kashmur. 


Kabir had some women disciples, one of whom was the 
poetess Kshema or Kshemashr!. Kamali, his daughter was also said 
to be his devotee. 


The religious thinker Dadu (1603-60 A.D.) initiated his two 
daughters Nani Bai and Mata Bai, who remained devotees all along 
their lives and never married. Charan Das the founder of the Charan 
Dasi sect of the eighteenth century had two devoted women disciples, 
Sahajo Bai and Daya Bai. Each wrote two religious books. 


Gujarat produced a number of saint-poetesses. Sachadevi, 
Chaitanya’s mother was a self-effacing saint. She belonged to the 
Nadia district of Bengal and was married to a quiet pious Brahmin. 
Two of Sachadevi’s sons Vishwambhara and Chaitanya became 
sanyasins (ascetics), leaving their mother and young wives childless. 
But the mother obeyed the will of God and lived on in loneliness 
through many years. Chaitanya’s first wife died of snake bite and 
he married Vishnupriya. She was left with her mother-in-law when 
her husband became sanyasin, and she had to care for Sachadevt. 
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She never appeared before others in public, and when the younger 
disciples of Chaitanya came to the house, she appeared behind a 
curtain so that only her feet could be seen. She led an austere life. 


Women and Vira Saivism 


Bhakti Movement gave a way for new cults and sects like the 
Vira saivism and finally helped women to improve their status. 
According to the Bhakti philosophy with the method of approaching 
God through Bhakti, women also could worship and attain Moksha. 
Thus, after the days of Buddhism, equality of man and woman in the 
religious field was once again reasserted due to the rising of Bhakti 
Movement. Bhakti Movement gave a new life to women who had 
devotion, education, social status and articulating capacity. In the 
process the movement also could succeed in reaching out to a number 
of womenfolk. 


Virasaivism introduced a number of reforms to uplift the status 
of women not only in religious field, but also in secular matters. Just 
as it condemned caste and class hierarchies, it accepted the idea that 
with regard to the soul of consciousness, there was no distinction 
between men and women. If one has to know the ‘real’ image of a 
woman in any religion, one should go to its rituals, wherein precepts 
and practices went in an imaginary way, Virasaivism attempted to 
keep women on equal footing with men. Among the followers of 
VireSaivism the Lingadkarana (Lingam wearing) ritual is done on 
both male and female children alike. The dingadharana shows that 
Virasaivism does not give any specific place to sons as against 
daughters, The Hindu belief that the birth of a son alone can redeem 
the father from rebirth and opens the doors of moksha is totally 
absent in Virsaivism. Virasaivism has a second type of initiation 
known as diskiea (initiation). Diksha is an important rite, which is 
considered to be a means of spiritual birth which will help one to 
upgrade one’s spiritual status. This is open to all men and women. 
This clearly shows their maintaining equal socio-religious rights to 
women. Virasatvism also allowed women to perform all rituals on 
equal footing with men. Among them, the /ingadharana or a daily 
worship of linga is the first and the most important achara(ritual). 


Another important reform for women thought of by Virasaivism 
is the removal of pancha sutakas, the five pollutions from women. 
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The pancha sutakas for women in Hinduism included her menstrual 
periods, the period of 10-12 day after child birth, and permanently 
after she becomes a widow. But Virasaivism firmly believes in the 
purity of mankind, which will never be polluted as long as /inga 1s 
worn on the body, By the act of Jingadharana Virasaivism removes 
all the impurities attached to their womentolk too. Asa result, women 
of this faith did not suffer from the social stigma of pollution like 
menstruation unlike the Vedic religion. 


Among these reforms of significance is that of removing the 
widowhood and pollution had an immediate social relevance. 
According to Brahmanism widowed women were not supposed to 
wear ornaments, come into public and should not indulge in talking to 
other men. In fact, she should confine to the inner circles of the 
household. This aspect of confinement of women was totally rejected 
by Virasaivism. It is evident from the story of Surasani in 
Panditaradhya Charitra that a widow can invite devotees of Lord 
Siva to her house, render service to them, arrange their meals and 
participate in discourse with them. 


Just like Buddhism, Virasaivism invited all the women 
irrespective of their marital status and social status. Married women, 
unmarried nuns, widows, young girls and the prostitutes are included 
in the Virasaivite women. An attitude to be noted among its followers 
is that marriage is not considered as a hindrance to sp iritual life, but 
rather a necessity for a ‘full life’. In fact most of the 12 century 
saints were happily married. The couples were provided the ideals 
of taste and harmony in married life as seen in the lives of Basava 
and his wife Neelambika, In practice, however the collapsing of 
such a bondage operated only in the case of women. For women, 
the dichotomy persisted and the tension between marriage and 
devotion to a personal God was never successfully reserved. The 
problem posed by marriage in the case of women saints is provided 
by Akka Mahadevi. A Virasaiva woman saint married against her 
will to a powerful and worldly man. Mahadevi endeavoured to 
combine the dkarma of woman with devotion to God. But when 
her husband obstructed her worship of Siva, she left him to become 
a wandering ascetic. Mahadevi regarded Siva as her true husband”. 
In the exceptions apart, Virasaiva movement, women take all qualities 
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that men traditionally have. They break the rule of Manu that forbids 
them to do so. 


During the 12" century itself, the life and mission of Akka 
Mahadevi as Virasatvite, drives home the point, a woman of this 
calibre from the position of mere followers could rise as religious 
leaders and saints. Akka Mahadevi was described as a lady of 
exceptional philosophical! heights. Along with Akka Mahadevi, there 
were other female saint leaders in the 12" century Virasaivism itself. 
Hence, it was through Bhakti that women were trying to impress 
themselves. Sule Sankarva Suji Kayakada Remmavva, Kothanda 
Somavva, Kammadi Kayakada Renamma and others wrote 
vachanas (dialogues). As the names of these women indicate, they 
came from different but uniformly of better social backgrounds, from 
a variety of castes and classes. Though at the outset, it looked like a 
rebel outfit of Hinduism, over the years the followers of ViraSaivism 
developed it as a movement while spreading among a large number 
of people. The movement made people of royalty as well as working 
class people among its followers. After Akka Mahadevi, there was 
quite a number of Yoginis (Women ascetics) who came close to her. 
They were Muktayakka, Neelambika, Lakkamma, Satyakka, 
Mahadevi Tamma and others. Akka Nagamma was the elder sister 
of Basava. She and mother of Chenna Basava played a pivotal role 
in the preservation, propagation and popularization of Virasaivism, 
but also saved and protected it during its darkest days. She saw to it 
that all these who wanted to embrace the Virasaivism were properly 
initiated into its tenants, principles and practices and chose a vocation 
of their choice to support their livelihood and religious activities. 


[t is very important to consider the response of the womenfolk 
towards their women or the way the vachanakaras looked up 
women during the period of the spread of Vira Saivism. A significant 
fact that emerges more than the women, it is the men who have 
spoken of women’s liberation and women’s potentialities. Men 
vachanakaras spoke for their female counterparts whom they 
regarded as equal performers in a collective spiritual endeavour. There 
was no ‘othemess’ in their language and culture of perception. Basava 
saw in the women tnembers of his saintly socicty indeed tn many and 
every women the mage of mother, of sister and of daughter. 
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Though Virasaivism introduced some reforms for the liberation 
of its womenfolk, the extraordinary freedom given to its devolees 
led to the disturbances even in their family lives. Basava exhorted 
that it was no crime for a wife to leave her husband to his fate, when 
he did not possess devotion to Siva. Further it was considered a 
crime for a wife to leave her husband to his fate when he did not 
pray or allow her to pray Lord Siva. But in the days of human 
subjugation of women, certain reforms of this nature were warranted 
not only for their being given better treatment but their participation 
in such religious movement was needed to attract more number of 
women-folk to its fold. Though these reforms were meant for the 
Virasaivites, they gave a lot of inspiration to the future generations 
to have an idea of women’s Jiberation. 


Home and Bhakti Literature 


Inspite of the general decadence and the low status into which 
women had fallen in medieval India, there were glimpses, every now 
and then of women being honoured and encouraged in their intellectual 
careers. Many instances of individual worth proved to be landmarks 
in a dreary background of suppression and ignorance. There were 
great queens, writers and poetesses and devout followers of God. 


For centuries despite foreign invasions, a thirst for seeking the 
truth had prevailed in the country. The Bhakti school was especially 
pronounced during the reign of the Muslims in northern India in 
particular, for a similar movement of greater magnitude emerged from 
sixth century onwards in South India and Tamilnadu in particular. 
About the same period, secular schoo! of thought also emerged due 
to political expediency and to foster communal harmony among people 
professing different faiths. 


A poetess of outstanding merit of the Vijayanagara period was 
Oduva Thirumalamba who was, strangely enough, a reader of poetry 
to the ladies of the royal family. She was also an excellent musician, 
grammarian and rhetorician, thus proving that learning was by no 
means denied to women. A Shudra woman, Honnamma also proved 
herself a great writer. She belonged to the Kannada group of writers 
probably of Mysore state. Her teacher was so overcome by her 
prowess that he called her “the goddess of charming literature”. She 
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wrote Hadibadeya Ditarma dealing with the duties of chaste women, 
and her verses are sung even today. 


in fact in the south a free flow of art and literature flourished 
in the Vijayanagara period. Learning was patronized by the Rajas 
and other chiefs of states and Sanskrit, Telugu, Tamil and Kannada 
prabandhas padas and stage plays were encouraged. Kings and 
nobles entertained themselves by going to dramas and such folk plays 
as pakshagana. Many glimpses of life in the middle ages are also 
discernible from the literature and poetry of the time. The fact that 
women, despite all the socio-economic restrictions placed on them 
looked so dynamic. The role of some of the women in promotion of 
art and poetry shows that medieval India was not entirely decadent 
and that people still possessed much energy and intellectual output. 


King Kumara Kampana II brought the whole of the Tamil 
country under the Vijayanagara empire in the 14" century, His queen, 
Gangadevi was educated and accompanied her husband during his 
campaigns. She was the author of a Sanskrit epic called Madura 
Vijayam in which she portrayed her husband as the hero, She was 
well-read in Sanskrit and praised the Sanskrit poets of Andhra Desha. 
Gangadevi was herself a Telugu princess. 


Medieval poetry cannot be studied in isolation with contribution 
made by a few Muslim women writers. Like their Hindu counterparts, 
some of them were religious, some personal and some others were 
the mixture of both. A well known Muslim poetess of the thirteenth 
century was Sultana Raziya Begum who was the daughter of Shams- 
ud-din A]tamish, one of the ‘slave’ kings of the Delhi Sultanate. She 
ruled with a strong hand for five years after her father’s death. 


A good part of the best religious poetry of India which forms 
a background for Bhajans and Kirtans today, was written during 
the medieval period by the proponents of Bhakti school. The Bhaktas 
were devotees who followed the Bhakti marga or the path of Love, 
one of the three ways to reach God, The other two ways were 
Grana Marga (wisdom) and Karma Marga (action). Bhakti means 
affection and devotion. Jt denotes the ecstasy in which followers of 
God worship a personal deity. Bhaktas of Vaishnava stream worship 
Krishna and his life converges around Brindaban or Gokul in the 
north and Pandarpur in the West. 
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Among the singers there were many women. Those who 
worshipped Vitthal or Vithola, the deity of Pandarpur in western India 
were Muktabai and.Jana Bai and other Marathi Bhaktas. Vitthal is 
another name for Krishna. The Bhakti of these women is far quieter 
and more meditative than those of the Brindaban school. These 
women like their male counterparts are of a mystical kind and with 
their unsullied devotion merge themselves with God. They seek 
deliverance from birth and re-birth, like the Buddhists, but their God 
is personal. 


Position of Women During the Vijayanagar Rule 


Vijayanagar rule emerged fighting the Muslim rule of the 
Deccan and Tamilnadu in 13" century A.D. Under their rule, the 
status quo of women folk, as per the Hindu religious sanctions and 
traditions was maintained. Women were considered the ornament of 
the society. They should have maintained their respectable position. 
But they were under the control of their husbands. They had to 
remain as true housewives and were engaged in household duties. 
Music and dance were taught to elite women from their childhood. 
It was a male dominated society. Certain restrictions were imposed 
on them both in and outside of the family. Really their condition was 
pitiable. 


Marriage was considered a sacred ceremony in the society. 
Love marriages were not encouraged in those days. Child marriage 
was very common. It was largely practiced by the Brahmins. 
Kanyadhanam was adopted all over Tamil Nadu and in all any 
average Hindu family. Monogamy existed during this period. But 
the rich and higher caste people practiced polygamy. There was 
no question of divorce among the higher caste people. Divorce was 
prevalent among the low caste and downtrodden people. The 
marriage expenses were borne by the bridegroom. The marriage 
ceremony was conducted for five days i.e., it lasted for five days in 
the Brahmin community. Wearing of tali was in practice among 
the people. Many ceremonies and rituals were performed during 
marriage. 


The condition of the widows was really depiorable. They were 
forbidden to wear ornaments and flowers. They were permitted to 
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wear only white saris. In general widow remarriage was not looked 
upon with favour, It is obviously mentioned by the foreigners in their 
accounts, 


Sati was practiced by some women during this period. During 
the Vijayanagar rule it was very common among the elites and royal 
families. It was mentioned by the foreigners like Barbosa and Nuniz 
in their accounts. It continued even in the 17" century A.D. But 
satt was not practiced by the Brahmins. 


The position of devaradiyars changed during the Vijayanagar 
period for worse. Gradually they were induced for prostitution. 
Gangadevi in her famous MaduraVijayam refers to her husband’s 
passion for devaradiyars. Prostitution was a recognized institution 
later on in the land. Devaradipars performed dances during festivals. 
Taxes were collected from the prostitutes. Rich awards were given 
to the devaradiyars and prostitutes by the kings. 


Women wore two pieces of dresses i.e. upper and lower 
garments which covered the entire body. Rich ladies wore colourful 
dresses. They also wore golden belts. They beautified their hair in 
various styles. They applied oil and combed their hair daily, 


Womenfolk of this period used various types of ormaments 
such as necklaces, studs, ear-rings, rings, bangles, etc. They used 
gold and silver ornaments. They also used precious stones for jewels. 
it is said that the ladies wore nose-studs during this period. ‘Arambidi’ 
(ornament) was used by female children. 


The womenfolk were fond of cosmetics. They used beautiful 
sweet smelling flowers, sandal, akil, saffron, musk, etc. Both men 
and women applied kumkumt on their forehead. They also used 
betel leaves. 


The people of the Vijayanagar period spent their leisure time 
in entertainment. John Frier refers to some of the entertainments 
undertaken by the well-to-do ladies during this period. 


Temple had a dominant role to play in the dominantly agrarian 
economy of South India. The best example in this regard is the 
shrine of Sri Venkateswara at Tirupathi which is in the present Chittor 
district of Andhra State. From the Tirupathi inscriptions, we get to 
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know the nature and utilization of land and money placed with the 
Tirupati temple as religious endowments from the middle of the 
fifteenth to the middle of the sixteenth centuries. There have been a 
large number of studies on the temple and its role but none seem to 
have concentrated much on the role women played in it. 


During the 16" century, this temple was patronized by the 
Vijayanagara rulers and developed into a foremost shrine in the south. 
Between 1456 and 1570 A.D. this temple was granted over hundred 
villages and large sums of money as endowments and its income 
was used to perform rituals in the names of over three hundred 
donors. Villages and monetary endowments and its income were 
utilized by the temple to develop irrigation facilities around Tirupatlii. 
During the sixteenth century, the endowments grew in magnitude 
and the organization of the temple changed to accommodate and 
encourage the input of resources. 


Women were also active participants in the temple 
affairs. As already mentioned, the basic services for which 
women were employed for include dancing, singing and music, 
which were considered to be essential for the temple worship. 
During this period, it was regarded as a normal feature. Even in 
the temples of female deities were performed similar functions. An 
epigraph dated 1515 A.D. from Amaravati refers to the female temple 
servants serving the temple of Madhavidevi of that place. The female 
dancers seem to have been proficient in these and were traditional 
arts and were trained for that purpose. In some of the temples, 
dance masters were appointed to train them. 


Some of the temple dancers were known to have been good 
actors also. They staged dramas in the temple precincts. A temple 
record of Krishna Deva Raya’s period from the village Cheruvu 
Belagallu (Kurnool district) refers to the gift of some land to a Patri 
(temple dancer), a daughter of Nattuva Timmayya and another male 
dancer Nattuva Nagayya both of whom were connected with the 
drama “Tayaikunda nataka”, Sometimes women who were well- 
versed in dancing and singing were deputed to serve the temples by 
royal donors. An inscription of 1531 A.D. from Tirupathi states that 
Muddu Kuppayi who was originally attached to the palace of Achyuta 
Deva Raya was ordered by the king to proceed to a temple. 
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We find many such references about the temple servants. 
The temple dancers (a/attuvar) along with other servants of the 
temple of Ranganayakulu were allowed to be inside the car at the 
time of the chariot festival (Rathotsava). Some of the temple dancers 
were honoured and conferred with certain privileges for their devotion 
towards duty. Tiru Venkata Manikkam, a dancer in the temple of Sri 
Venkateswara of Tirupathi was permitted to use a palanquin for her 
conveyance by the temple authorities during the reign Achyutaraya. 
This appears to be a rare privilege conferred on a temple dancer. 


The inscriptions do not mention the private life, the caste and 
the social status of the female employees of the temple. 


Information regarding women who associated themselves with 
the temple can be known from other sources also. Some women 
Were associated with it indirectly by making donations in kind or 
cash, There are various reasons for it. These women must have 
made a vow to god then if he fulfils her wishes, she would make 
donations for the well-being of that temple. 


During the 16" century when South India was under the 
Vijayanagara rulers, there are references found out about of women 
giving away grants to the temples. This shows that atleast a section 
of women owned property and had financial independence to dispose 
of. For many women, the idea behind giving donations was the idea 
of religious merit (punya) accruing from the gift making (dana) and 
this almost was a social compulsion as it helped donor to consolidate 
and even improve the degree of her ritual purity and corresponding 
social status. 


To begin with, the queens of Krishna Deva Raya, Tirumala 
Devi and Chinna Devi gifted away villages and ornaments to the 
Venkatesa temple of Tirumala and other temples. Another source 
opines that when the king was ona campaign to Kalinga, he visited 
Ahobala and made gifts. His Queen also made a gift of a pendant, 
Among other things these propertied women must have been praying 
to god to help their husbands to win over their rivals. Varadajidevi 
Ammani Queen of Achyutaraya donated six villages to the 
Venkatesvara temple. Giving away grants in the form of lands by 
the women indicates the fact that they acquire punya, but for the 
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temple it meant its utilization for various public welfare purposes. 
The effective functioning of the temple must have gained the 
confidence of these women. Some of the donations made by women 
rulers include a tax-free land for the 24 Tirthankaras of the Basadi 
built at Mudabhakala by Mhamandalesvara Chamnadevamma of the 
Saluva family, which was recorded in 1550 A.D. Another ruler 
Sankaradertumma, the ruler of Kadari caused the installation of 
Sankaradeva and made a huge grant towards the expenses of 
perpetual lamps and other services in the temple. Another source 
recorded during Sadasivaraya’s reign says that Chenmamba, same 
as Chennabhairavadevi governing Sangitapura, Vrittapura and other 
places made a grant with the consent of local body of traders to the 
effect that they would safeguard the lands granted. The same 
inscription mentions some more female donors like Nagarasi-adhikar1, 
Bommarasa-adhikari and daughter of Bommana Setti, Sankamma 
Nayakiti in making grants of land or money. From this account, we 
can infer that women in all capacities had confidence in the fact that 
the donations, they made would be used properly and efficiently. 


Many rich women belonging to temple damsel’s caste also 
donated in cash or kind, mostly to the temple treasury for the 
improvement of irrigation tanks and channels. Another evidence refers 
to Lingasani and Tiruvenkatamanikkam daughter of Tippasani donating 
money to the temple. Similar references can also be found during 
the periods of Krishna Deva Raya and Sadasiva Raya. Not only that 
they gave donations to the temples but in some cases they made 
sincere efforts to secure additional grants and improve the finances 
of the temple. Sometimes, they even carried out repairs of the walls 
of the temples when they were in a dilapidated condition. The 
devadasis of Suchindram temple constructed the Vasantha Mandapa 
and the Natakasala of Saiva temple of Suchindram were some of 
the examples which testify to the whole hearted and selfless service 
of these women. These of course gave them much needed socio- 
religious status in society. 


It was customary to make gifts to the temples of the merit of 
the lady members of the family. Mahamamdelsevara Timmaraju 
built a Ranga mandapa to god Madhava for the merit of his parents 
Vallabharaju and Vengalamma. Another source speaks of Savitri, 
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having received a village (name lost) from the king as manya (grant), 
constructed a tank called Nagasamudra in that village after the name 
of Nagaladevi, mother of the king, got built the temples of Nagasvara 
and Nagendrasayana and converted the village into an agrahara 
named Nagaladevipura. Similar such references can be found in the 
inscriptions. This shows that a section of propertied people had a lot 
of reverence to the lady members of the family and these donations 
enabled the donors to remember them again. 


Inscriptional evidences mention some names of women, devoid 
of their status. Sankamma, daughter of Samkubale gave away grant 
of land for the feeding of Brahmins in the temple of Somanatha. 
Ummakka, wife of Kalasappa of Yedadahalu also must have given 
some lands, There were references of making grants under the 
orders of women. One such grant is a gift of the village 
Danayakarapura for the charity water lift, under the orders of Parvati- 
amma, mother of Immadi Basavappa Vodeya. 


The above donations signify that women either owned property 
or enjoyed certain degree of freedom to make gifts. It has been 
established that there was the concept of private property in the 
medieval period. The possession of property by courtesans is already 
testified by the travelers like Barbosa and Paes. | Those women 
who could not contribute gifts to temples for want of property rendered 
service by drawing kelam or designs (with rice powder), cleaning 
the cooked vessels, husking the paddy, cutting the vegetables and 
other sundry works. Even today such services are done by women, 
some of them voluntarily and some for an honorarium. 


Regarding the female functionaries of the temples who 
associated themselves directly, we find that a number of women 
were employed in various terms such as Ranga bhogamubvaru, 
Bhogamvauru, Devadasi, Patri and Sani. They were used to denote 
those women employed in the service of God. The women employed 
in Saiva temples especially of Veerasivas, appear to be known as 
Deepa Basavi or Basavalu. An inscription recorded in 1851 A.D. 
testifies to this. The role of women in this sphere may be identified 
and focussed here. 


Art and literature in South India attained fullness and freedom 
of expression in the Vijayanagara epoch. The Rayas and, following 
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them, the chiefs of the different states patronized art and learning to 
an extent. Sanskrit, Telugu and Kannada flourished and were enriched 
by the composition of high class prabandhas, padas and dramas. 
Hardly was there a reference about Tamil being patron ised like others. 
A folk variety of the drama called the yakshagana came inlo 
prominence. It was acted in open-air theatres, and though primarily 
meant for the entertainment of the masses, was witnessed by kings 
and nobles. 


Notable Women 


During the Vijayanagar rule there were 4 few women who 
carved out a name for them in the polity and literature. 


Gangadevi 


Gangadevi was the queen of Kumara Kampana or Kampanna 
Il, who conquered Shambuvaraya in 1361 A.D. and the Sultan of 
Madura in 1371 A.D. and brought thereby the whole of the Tamil 
country as far south as Setubandha Rameshwaram under the 
Vijayanagar empire. She was highly educated and talented woman 
and married Kumara Kampanna of Vijayanagara, whom she 
accompanied to the south during his expeditions against 
Shambuvaraya and the Sultan of Madura, She wrote a fine Sankrit 
epic called the Madura Vijayam describing the heroic deeds of her 
husband. In the eulogy on poets at the beginning of her Madura- 
Vijayam, she gives considerable prominence to the Sanskrit poets 
of the Telugu country, such as Agastya, Gangadara and Vishwanatha, 
the last of whom was the preceptor from whom she learnt all she 
knew. Special interest is attached to the poet Tikkaya, whose poetry 
resembles the moonlight, drunk with avidity by thirsty poets like 
chakora (sweet voiced birds) birds. This Tikkaya is none other than 
the famous Tikkana-Somayaji, the author of fifteen out of the eighteen 
parvans (books) of the Telugu Mahabharata. It is obvious that 
Gangadevi, the pupil of Vishwanatha and an admirer of Tikkanna — 
Somayaji’s poetry, was a Telugu princess. 


Madura Vijayam describes Kampanna’s victories in the Tamil 
country. Its value as a source book of early Vijayanagara history 
cannot be over-estimated. As a poetess, Gangadevi- takes a high 
rank. She is perhaps the greatest of women writers of medieval 
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south India who chose Sanskrit as the vehicle of poetic expression. 
She had adopted certain scenes and descriptions which are favourite 
with Kalidasa. 


Molla 


Molla was not a lady of royal rank. She was of humble 
origin, being the daughter of Keshava Shetti, a potter of Gopavaram 
a few miles to the north of Nellore Molla is the earliest and also 
perhaps the greatest of the Telugu poetesses She flourished in the 
palmy days of Emperor Krishnadevaraya or a little earlier. In the 
eulogy on the poets of her Ramayana she refers to the famous poet 
Srinatha, who lived in the closing years of the fourteenth and the 
first half of the fifteenth century. 


Molla’s Ramayana is a poem of considerable poetic excellence 
and literary merit. Until recently, it used to be studied as a text book 
in village schools, where boys were taught to learn it by heart. Molla 
was @ vigorous writer. Though simple, her style is di gnified, and her 
verse easy-flowing and forcible. Her Ramayana is enough to secure 
for her an abiding place in the galaxy of the immortals who enriched 
the Telugu language and literature. 


Oduva Thirumalamba 


In the court of king Achyutaraya of Vijayanagar was a poetess 
of great merit who was possibly employed as a reader in the royal 
court whose duty was perhaps the reading of poetical and other 
compositions to the ladies of the royal family as well as to the royal 
court. The name of this poetess was Thirumalamba. She was a 
genius, was an excellent musician and gratnmarian. She was a 
scholar of the Indian epics, poetry, drama and philosophy and she 
had other accomplishments also. She was a linguist and could write 
in many scripts. In addition to all these excellent qualities, she must 
have possessed great beauty, for king Achyutaraya became so 
enamoured of her that he elevated her to the position of queen. She 
wrote Varadambika — Parinaya — champu, a romance in Sanskrit 
celebrating the wedding of king Achyutarya and his senior queen 
Varadainbika. It is interesting to note that a junior queen should have 
celebrated in song the marriage of her rival without showing any 
Jealousy. Possibly she might have been a good-natured woman and 
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wrote the prose-verse (Champu) romance only out of regard and 
affection for Varadambika. She composed two Sanskril verses on 
the occasion of one of Achyutaraya’s dana (gift) ceremonies called 
Anandanidhi (mine of Joy) and had them engraved in many places. 
She composed another verse commemorating the king’s gift of 
Swarnameru (a heap of gold) to Brahmanas at Hampi in 1455 A.D. 


Honnamma 


A sudra woman Honnamma who became much reputed as 
the writer of a socio-political composition in Kannada. She was 
working in the palace of the Mysore king Chikka Devaraja. She was 
evidently the favourite maid servant of the chief queen Devajamanni. 
She was educated at the instance of the queen by a well-known 
scholar proficient in the Vedas and the Vedanta, who was also the 
author of a drama called Mitravinda-Govinda. This teacher, 
Alashingaracharya was evidently so pleased with the ability of his 
pupil that he called her the goddess of charming literature. This 
praise of a pupil by a teacher impressed the king so much that he told 
his queen to get a literary piece written by Honnamma. The queen 
must have communicated the king’s wishes to Honnamma, who 
accordingly wrote an important book called Hadibadeya Dharma, 
which deals with the duties of a chaste woman. It is of value also 
from the point of view of history, since it gives the genealogy of the 
Mysore kings upto the seventeenth century. 


Cheluvamba 


Among the later poetesses of the Karnataka country, we may 
mention Cheluvamba, the queen of Dodda Krishnaraja, the king of 
Mysore. She is reputed as the author of a long poem called Varanadi- 
Kalyana, She had also written lullaby songs on the greatness of the 
deity Venkatachala of Tirupati and on the goddess Alamelumanga. 
She had in addition written a prose commentary on the Tulakaveri- 
mahatinya. 


Helavanakatte Girlyamma 


Among the women literary geniuses there were a few Brahmin 
women during the period. From a place called Helayanakatte in 
Karnataka there was a Brahmana poetess. She was named 
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Giriyamma. She was a devotee of Lord Ranganatha. She is 
remembered for her devotional poetry, and some of her well known 
poems deal with such popular themes as the marriage of Sita, the 
stories of Chandrahasa and Uddalaka. All works are in Kannada. 


Tarigonda Vengamamba 


Another lady who acquired fame as a poetess was Tarigonda 
Venkamamba. She was a native of Tarigonda in the Vayalpad taluk 
of the Chittor district, as indicated by the dedication of all her works 
to the duty of Narashimha enshrined in the village. Widowed early 
in life she found solace in religion and philosophy. 


Notable Maratha Women 


The kind of role played by the royal women of the Mughals 
was no less significant in polity and in literature howsoever behind 
the screen they may be. It continued in the Maratha history also. 


Jijabai (1594-1674 A.D.) 


Jijabai, the mother of Shivaji is a typical example of a heroine 
of the times. A devout Hindu, she proved herself a worthy mother 
of a Maratha hero. She was not a Rajput but a descendant of the 
Yadava kings of Devagiri, and her father was a powerful Sardar in 
the court of Ahmednagar of Nizam Sha. With her husband Shahji 
who eventually fell into the opposite camps of J ijabai’s father Jadhav 
Rao. She took her husband’s side. She staunchly supported his cause 
and her fortitude and courage passed on to her son Shivaji who 
founded the Maratha empire. Her son was born at Shivaneri where 
she stayed behind rather than go to her father’s home after a war 
between father and husband. Seeing the plight in which her country 
suffered at the hands of the Mughals it is believed that she prayed to 
Shivaji, the guardian deity of Shivaneri that she may be given a son 
who would conquer the enemy and found a Maratha kingdom free 
from the Mughals Shivaji was born and named after the goddess 
Shivaji. Truly did this great warrior spring from a renowned mother 
who took up the building of his character and fired his imagination 
with good qualities. She willed him to be a great king who would be 
just and fair to his subjects and devoted all her energies in creating a 
staunch warrior. As his father’s ideas seemed to clash with his, he 
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stayed with his mother in Poona who taught him administration, for 
by now, she was managing her husband's Jagir. 


Then Shivaji met and killed Afzalkhan at Fort Pratagarh while 
his mother prayed for his safety. It was she who persuaded poet 
Ajandas to compose a ballad in honour of her son. Once, while she 
played chess with her son and checkmated him. He asked her what 
her reward should be and she demanded fort Kondana, near Poona, 
then ruled by the Mughals. The fort was won and Shivaji fulfilled his 
mother’s wish. 


In 1666 when Shivaji left for Agra, Jijabai became the regent 
of the small kingdom of Poona. Shivaji instructed his soldiers to 
honour women and follow a tolerant religious policy. Jijabai did not 
encourage people converting to Islam. According to her, it depleted 
the ranks of the Hindu and she reconverted Balaji Nimbalkar to 
Hinduism and gave her own grand-daughter, Shivaji’s daughter in 
marriage to him. She lived untilso and saw the power of Maharattas 
increase and the coronation of her son. took place. 


Remarkable women rulers and queens also feature in this rather 
gloomy, incoherent period of our history. They proved to be admirable 
administrators. Marco Polo, the explorer, mentions Rudramba, the 
Kakateya Queen of Warangal. She succeeded her father, king 
Ganapatideva and ruled her kingdom for over thirty years. He 
bestowed the name of Rudradeva Maharaja on his daughter and 
took great pains over her education and trained her in administration, 
as he had no sons and wished to keep the kingdom in his family. 
Rudramba ascended her father’s throne but was not accepted as 
sovereign by all sections of the people. The nobles of southern Andhra 
objected to a woman ruling them. As they had been previously 
conquered by Rudramba’s father they felt they could now regain 
their independence. But the queen was able to suppress all the rebels 
and restore peace. She reigned until 1295 A.D. in perfect security. 
She ruled justly and well! and reconstructed her kingdom by giving 
better irrigation and promoting trade, industry and education and she 
was tolerant towards other religions. Marco Polo was astounded at 
the manner in which the country flourished, especially in diamond 
mining. She died meditating under the guidance of Pasupata priests. 
Rudramba was one of many efficient queens and administrators. 
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Tarabai 


Tarabai was a Maharatta heroine who resisted Aurangzeb. 
She married Rajaram, the son of Shivaji and was said to be more 
spirited than her husband. It is due to her undaunted opposition 
after her husband’s death, Aurangzeb was unable to establish a 
kingdom in the Deccan. She ordered the armies and so ruled the 
fortresses that the Moghuls could not enter, 


Ahalyahai 


Ahalyaba was the daughter-in-law of MadhavRao Holker and 
a great warrior. One day when they were in camps, a canon ball 
killed Khanduji, Ahalyabai’s husband, and her father-in-law begged 
her not to commit sati. Ahalya was only 20 when she became a 
widow. She dedicated to live on and be a solace to MadhavaRao. 
She was married at the Peshwa’s wish to Khanduji at the age of 
eight. He was not a very great character and he also did not treat 
his wife well. She on the contrary, was dutiful and responsible and 
her father-in-law could trust her and often took her with him in his 
campaigns. Having decided not to commit sari she decided to look 
after the state and religion. Her son eventually followed his 
grandfather as ruler, but Ahalya was the virtual ruler and was much 
respected by the Peshwa because of her just administrative qualities. 
She also won some battles. She organized a regiment of women 
when her son died and sent word to Raghoba, the uncle of the ruling 
Peshwa. “It seems that you want to meet me in the field, I am 
prepared. Iam but a woman, and it will not add to your glory even 
iff am defeated. But think of the consequences in case the reverse 
happens”. Raghoba changed his mind and instead sent a message of 
condolence to her and no longer looked for a male heir. Ahalya’s life 
was not a happy one with her husband or children. Her son went 
mad and her daughter committed sari on the funeral pyre of her 
husband. This final shock made Ahalya retire to a life of great austerity 
until she died in 1795. Sir John Malcolm writing about her says. “The 
success of Ahalya Bai in the intemal administration of her domains 
was altogether wonderful. In the most sober view that can be taken 
of her character, she certainly appears, within her limited sphere, to 
have been one of the purest and most exemplary rulers that ever 
existed”, 
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Position of Women under the Nayaks Rule in Tamil nadu 


From the accounts of Jesuit Christian Fathers we come to learn 
something about the position of women of this period. The elite 
women in particular enjoyed respectable position in the society. They 
showed great interest in dance and music. They were very 
courageous. It is said that a heroic lady lived in Tenkasi in those 
days. It is mentioned in the records. 


Devaradiyars were appointed for the services of temples 
during the Nayak rule. They did wonderful dance performance of 
the devaradiyars in Tiruvarur temple. Many titles and lands were 
given to them. One devaradiyar by name Umayammai of Rangiyam 
in Thirumayam received the title “Nalutikkum Venra Manickam” (four 
sides conquered Gem) for her efficiency. Sati existed during this 
period among the higher classes. 


Women wore two pieces of dresses i.e. upper and lower 
garments which covered the entire body. Both well-to-do men and 
women beautified their hair style during festive occasion. Both 
men and women used ornaments. Particularly ladies used gold 
ornaments. They used necklaces, ear-rings, nose-studs, bangles, 
studs and rings. They also used silver and precious stones. Cosmetics 
like sandal and akil were used by them. 


Notable Women 


The Nayaka Queens of Tanjore showed interest in arts and 
literature. Some of them have made distinct contribution to Sanskrit 
and Telugu literatures. The poems and dramas composed during this 
period mark the growth of southern school of Telugu literature. 


Two consorts of Ragunatha Nayak (1600-1630 A.D.) were 
Madhuravani and Ramabadramba. As women, they showed their 
excellent talents in art and literature even to the admiration of their 
male counterparts. 


Madhuravani 


Her attainments are enumerated in the introduction of her 
Ramayana. She was proficient in grammar and prosody and adept 
in completing samasyas (incomplete cryptic verses) and In 
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ashtavadiana (attending eight things at a time). She was also a 
gifted musician, and for her skill in playing on the vina her royal lover 
called her Madura-vani (of sweet tone). Vijayaraghava, the next 
ruler, introduced her as a character in his Yakshagana 
Kaghunathabhyudayam, where she is spoken of as an 
ashukavitavani (one who compare verses off hand). Her 
Ramayana in fourteen cantos purports to be a Sanskrit rendering of 
Raghunatha Nayaka’s poem in Telugu, which is now lost. The style 
is simple, graceful and dignified, reminiscent of Kalidasa’s 
Raghtuvamsa, which she appears to have imitated, successfully in 
many places. 


‘Ramabadramba 


Ramabadramba wrote a historical poem in twelve cantos called 
the Raghunathabhyudhayam, describing the political and military 
events that happened during the reign of Raghunatha Nayaka. This 
poem Is of very great importance as a source of Vijayanagar history. 
Itis a contemporary account of the political revolution which hastened 
the disintegration and downfall of the empire of the Rayas. She has 
a great power of narration, and her descriptions of battle scenes are 
lovely. Her style is spontaneous, and her verse flows smoothly like 
an unobstructed stream. “Vijayavilasam” is another poem that is 
attributed to her 


Rangajamma 


A daughter of Pasupuleti Venkatadri and Mangamamba, 
Rangajamma was a consort of Vijayaraghava Nayaka (1633-1673 
A.D.). She also was a versatile genius and her forte was erotic 
poetry, though she was killed in rajaniti (politics). Her two Telugu 
poems are the “Mannarudasa Vilasam” and “Usha-purinayam”. She 
also wrote the Ramayana — saram and the Bharata ~saram and a 
Yakshagana play. Visha Parinayam is perhaps the greatest of her 
works and deserves a place among the great prabandhas in the 
Telugu language. In composing the Yakshagana, she followed the 
literary techniques of Vijayaraghava. Her style is simple and homely. 
Vijayaraghava, who was attracted by her charms and talents, spent 
most of his time im her company and in appreciation of her versality 
bathed her tn a shower of gold (Aanakabisheka). 
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Muddupalani 


The Bhonsle rulers of Tanjore continued the literary and cultural 
traditions of the Nayakas, whom they supplanted. One of the greatest 
masters of the southern school of Telugu, which flourished in the 
Tamil country, was Muddupalani, a daughter of a courtesan in the 
harem of Pratab Singh (1739 — 1763 A.D.) of Tanjore. Like most of 
the courtesans in the court of Tanjore, she was highly educated and 
was proficient in Sanskrit and Telugu; her command over the latter 
was admirable. She was an expert in dancing and music, and her 
skill on the via won the admiration of her contemporaries. 


She is the authoress of two works, the Radhika Santwana or 
Iladeviya and the Ashtapati, The former, an erotic poem describing 
the loves of Radhika and Krishna, is a work of uncommon literary 
excellence. Her diction and imaginary are fine, her descriptions 
charming and the style is simple, homely and graceful. 


Queens of South India 
Mangamma (1689 — 1706 A.D.) 


Mangamma was a daughter of Tupakulu Lingama Nayaka of 
Chandragiti and a courtesan of Tiruvellore (presently Tiruvellore 
district) called Kanaka. Beautiful and accomplished, young 
Mangamma migrated probably in search of career to the court of 
Vijayaraghava of Tanjore, where talented women had opportunities 
of rising to prominence. Vijayaraghava is said to have intended to 
take her into his harem, but she left Tanjore for some reason or 
other and married Chokkanatha Nayaka of Madura, whose heart 
she captured by her blandishments. The account, perhaps a distorted 
one, may contain a kernel of truth. 


Mangamma survived her husband and her son Rangakrishna 
Muthuvirappa Nayaka, and after the demise of the latter in 1689 
ruled the kingdom till 1707 as the regent during the minority of her 
grandson Vijayaranga Chokkanatha Nayaka. 


The regency of Mangamma was acritical period in the history 
of the Nayak Kingdom of Madurai which was threatened on the one 
side by the Mughal forces of Aurangzeb that were operating in 
south India, and on the other by the rulers of Mysore, Tanjore, Ramnad 
and Travancore. Mangamma shrewdly decided that the only way of 
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survival was to acknowledge the supremacy of the Mughal emperor. 
She agreed to pay him an annual tribute, and secured the goodwill 
of his officers and generals by suitable presents and bribes. 


Towards her other enemies she adopted a policy of firmness 
and wages war upon them, on the whole successfully; occasionally 
she had to buy off some of them with bribes, but that was a temporary 
expedtent. Later, when she felt she was strong enough, she 
overpowered the enemy and exacted compensation.. She had for 
her counseller Narasappiah, great in strategy and administration and 
in private life a skilful player on the via, 


Mangamma was a peace-loving and able administrator. She 
moved the coins diplomatically in the trade of politics. She carried 
out many public works like laying and repairing of roads, digging of 
wells for providing irrigation and drinking water, building of choultries, 
(board and lodging houses for travelers) renovating temples etc. 
The Mangammal Choultry and the Tamukam (the summer house) in 
Madurai are examples of her charity and building activities. She 
granted agraharas to Brahmins and ordered the construction of 
irrigation channels. And also she was tolerant towards other religious 
and was equally liberal in her endowments to Christian churches 
and Muslim Auliya at Trichinopoly. They were specially favoured 
and received grants of villages at her hands. Manucci has paid a 
handsome tribute to her benevolence and large-hearted tolerance. 


There is an interesting account of a social enactment in her 
reign. The Saurashtra weavers of Madurai claimed the privilege of 
observing some ceremonies peculiar to Brahmanas. Mangamma 
first opposed the claim, but later sanctioned it. 


There is no doubt that the Mangammal’s place in history as a 
capable, enlightened and beneficient ruler is unchangeable. Prof. 
R.Sathianatha Iyer says, “Mangammal was a feminine politique. Her 
vigour and diplomacy gave the Nayak kingdom longer tenure of life 
than it would have otherwise had... Her prudent administration in an 
age of storm and stress marks her out as a ruler of high repute”. 


Meenakshi (1731-1736 A.D.) 


Vijayaranga Chokkanatha was succeeded by his better-half 
Meenakshi in 1731 A.D. To settle the internal problem to the throne, 
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Nawab of Arcot, Dast Ali sent Chanda Sahib to Madurai-Chanda 
Sahib after settling the question of the heir to the throne, violated the 
terms of amity and imprisoned the queen. Unable to bear the disgrace 
the queen committed suicide. 


Velu Nachiar (1780-1790 A.D.) 


After reducing Ramnad in 1772, the East India Company’s 
forces under Col. Smith marched towards Sivaganga. 
Muthuvaduganatha, the ruler of Sivaganga prepared for the defence 
of the Kalaiyarkoil headquarters. In his efforts, he was ably assisted 
by the Marudhu brothers. In support of the company’s forces, the 
forces of the Tondaiman also came in. The defenders heroically 
withstood the attack, The battle that ensured was made notable by 
the role played by Velu Nachiar wife of Muthuvaduganatha. She 
came out into the front and gallantly played the role of a defender. 
Muthuvaduganatha was shot dead in an engagement with the Nawab 
at Kalayarkoil. Evading capture Velu Nachiar fled to Dindigul along 
with Marudhu brothers. Marudhu brothers with the help of Hyder 
Ali’s forces drove the Nawab’s troops out of the territory of Sivaganga 
in 1780 on condition of regular payment of ransom. Velu Nachiar 
died in 1790 and was succeeded by her daughter Vellachi alias Velu 
Naachiar, whose government was actually in the hands of the 
Marudus. Vellachi also died in 1793. 


Mangaleswari Nachiar (1803-1807 A.D.) 


There were uprisings in Ramnad immediately the number of 
the insurgents reached unwidely proportions. So the company’s 
government decided to restore Mangaleswari Nachiar of the 
Sethupathi dynasty acknowledging her hereditary nght. The company 
thought that it would win the support of the people and might help the 
company in posing as the guardian of individual interests. So Ramnad 
was converted into a Zamin and Rani Mangaleswari Nachiar was 
re-instated on the throne of Ramnad in 1803 and the company deputed 
the Collector Mr.Parishes to inform the queen Mangaleswari the terms 
of the relationship between the zamin and the East India Company. 
The queen accepted her position and agreed to pay an annual 
peshkush of Rs.3,24,404. After a period of four years which was 
marked by Mangaleswari’s benefactions to temples and Brahmins 
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she died in 1807. During her reign she was ably assisted by her 
Pradhani Thiagaraj Pillai. 


Parvathavardhini Nachiar (1846-1862 A.D.) 


In 1846, the Company recognized Parvadhavardhini as the 
successor of the Ramnad Zamin. Various claimants to the zamrin 
challenged her title and filed suits. But her title as the heir to the 
Zamin was upheld in all the cases. She ruled for 16 years and in the 
administrative field she was ably assisted by her brother Kottaisami 
Thevar who was appointed as the manager of the Zaysin. 


Chennammaji 


When the Vijayanagar empire disintegrated of the many 
viceroys who became independent rulers, the Nayakas of Keladi 
became prominent. Of the later chiefs of this dynasty, two became 
rather well known in the second half of the seventeenth century — 
the brothers Bhadrappa Nayaka and Someshekhara Nayaka, It was 
at this time that the latter’s wife Chennammaji attained eminence. It 
may be surmised that the two brothers were ruling jointly round about 
1661 A.D. and that Chennammaji also held authority along with her 
husband. Evidently she was a woman of great administrative ability, 
since her husband allowed her to hold the reins of Government. 
Towards the later part of his life, Chennammaji carried on 
administration of the kingdom, though in the name of her husband. 
After hts death in 1677 A.D., she assumed full command and ruled 
wisely and well for twenty-five years. The principal sources of 
information about her are a Kannada literary work entitled Keladi- 
nripa-Vijaya, and an encyclopedic work in Sanskrit called 
Shivatattwa-ratnakara, the author of which is Hiriya Basappa 
Nayaka the adopted son of Chennammaji. 


She had the courage to offer shelter to Rajaram, a son of 
Shivaji, who had escaped from Raigarh and was hotly pursued by 
the armies of Aurangzeb, When the Mughal forces had the temerity 
to enter her state to capture Rajaram, she routed them so totally that 
she came to be regarded as a very great heroine. From Bednur 
Rajaram was helped to escape to the strong fortress of Jinji. 
Chennamma was thus able to save her little state in the North-west 
of modern Mysore from Mughal occupation. Aurangzeb was so 
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struck with her heroism that he honoured her by sending her valuable 
gifts. Another act of her military prowess was the defeat of the 
Mysore army led by Dalavay Timmappa, when she took his son 
captive. 


Chennamma founded a town called Somashekarapura on the 
banks of the Tungabhadra, in memory of her husband and presented 
it to the Brahmanas who were well versed in the Vedas. This activity 
is an indication of her respect for learning. We also learn that she 
was deeply religious and benevolent. She established permanent 
charities in her own name at a number of places such as Banaras, 
Rameshwaram, Tirupati and Shri Shaila. In addition to these she 
built mathas (monasteries) for the itinerant monks (Jangamas) 
and patronized those of the Advaita (monistic) and Dwaita (dualistic) 
sects also. It is said that she administered her kingdom so well that 
people said that there was no other ruler who could match 
Chennammaji in nobility of character, prowess, charity and devoutness. 


Umayamma 


When Aditya Varma, king of Travancore, died there was no 
one to succeed him except Umayamma, the Rani of Attingal, and her 
six minor sons. The Attingal family, though connected with the 
Travancore family, was at that time an independent house owning 
extensive territories not subject to the control of Travancore. The 
real power in Travancore was then in the hands of a confederacy of 
Nayar nobles belonging to eight different villages: The burnt Nayar 
nobles burnt the royal palace and later poisoned the king. The nobles 
waited Umayamma at Attingal and assured her of their loyalty, which 
was but cloak for the treachery that princess in a tank. The Rani 
with her surviving son left Puthencotta and went to Nedumangad. 
Her fight was the signal for the establishment of a reign of terror in 
the capital. Taking advantage of the Chaotic conditions of the State, 
a Mughal adventurer invaded Travancore, put the nobles to fight and 
established his rule in parts of south Travancore. 


Now was the time for Umayamma to act. With the help of 
Kerala Varma, she overpowered the Mughal adventurer in a battle 
ai Tiruvattor and slew him. The refractory nobles and the assembly 
of priests in charge of the Shri Padmanabha temple were forced to 
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obedience. She assumed control of affairs at Trivandrum, with Kerala 
Varma as her principal counselor and commander of the troops. She 
secured the various treasuries and took steps to prevent defalcation. 
Unfortunately, Keralavarma died soon after and it is suspected that 
he was assassinated. 


When her son Ravi Varma was installed on his coming of age, 
she left him a kingdom which enjoyed complete peace. Since she 
had become old and had no daughters to provide as heir to the throne, 
She adopted two princes — Unni Kerala Varma and Rama Varma — 
and two princesses from Kollattunad house and male them heirs, 
She ruled from 1678-’84A.D. Van Rheed, a Dutch governor of Ceylon 
of the time, has left on record his estimate of Rani Umayamma as 
one who not only ruled Attingal but Travancore itself. 


Conclusion 


The Medieval India of 9" to 18% cenury, though carried along 
with it, the feudal characters and imperialistic motives of the rulers 
of the ancient period, the influence of alien culture and the 
development of composite culture had a bearing on the role, 
contribution and on the changing attitudes of women during the period. 
The effect and impact of this could be noticed more in Northern 
India than in Southern India wherein the Muslim rule had not much 
of its presence felt. 


With the exception of big towns and cities, the Hindu traditions 
and customs at the grassroots still held sway and the family life at 
this level did not get disturbed. In the feudal land relations, the size of 
the Hindu nobility was reduced due to he emergence of Muslim Nobels, 
but the position of Women-folk in general had remained more or less 
same as in the past. 


The Mughal rule was an extended but more of an Indianised 
Version of the rule of the Delhi Sultanate and with a well-grown 
enlarged feudal characters. Though in this changing scenario, the 
women could get more space but they were slated for spicy roles in 
society. 


During the perfod, unlike the Mustimn Women, the Hindu Women 
could play a role in the Bhakti Movement. Infact, the Bhakti Movement 
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originated in South India first and spread to Northern India where it 
held sway till 16" century. As Bhaktas, the Hindu women also 
entered into the male domain and contributed their might towards 
Bhakti Cult in India. 


In matters of widow remarriage, divorce and property rights 
of women, the muslim women enjoyed absolute rights whereas the 
Hindu women sulked in ignomy. The muslim women despised with 
sati and almost all the Sultans and Mughal emperors discouraged it 
as an abominable practice. 


The Muslim rule and the Bhakti Movement had helped in 
reducing the rigours of caste system in India. 


With this Medieval legacy the Indian society had look forward 
to a colonial regime of different economic system and social relations. 
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CHAPTER - Ill 
Women in Colonial India 


Introduction 


Of all the foreign invasions, the advent of the British in India is 
different in many respects. In terms of impact that the rule had made 
on India on various aspects of society is significant and to some extent 
pre-dominant over other foreign rule. The British had brought with 
them new political outlook, English education, their so called superior 
and liberal culture, representative democracy, neo-capitalism, 
machine-made industry and new social values. Centralised system 
of administration, uniform judiciary, introduction of transport and 
communication facility, uniform land revenue system and regulated 
tax policy were, of course, mostly conductive for their profit 
maximization policy. Inspite of their continued policy of exploitation 
and inspite of their creating a sense of alienation culturally, they aida 
foundation for liberal reforms, indirectly paved the way for the 
promotion of pan-Indian spirit and industrialisation of India. 


The British era had brought in some changes in the socio- 
political and economic structure of the society. Actually in India, 
religion plays a pivotal role in the social life. As a result, religious 
systems and principles of social organization cut across each other, 
Among other things, any reform aimed at the reconstruction of society 
has to begin with religion. The social reform movement which 
manifested during the nineteenth century had both social and religious 
tinge and the movement aimed to combat superstitions, attacked 
idolatry, polytheism and hereditary priesthood. In the social sphere, 
the reformers aimed.at reforms in caste system, equal rights for 
women, widow remarriage and a campaign against child marriage 
and infanticide. 
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From the later half of the nineteenth century, the women-folk 
in India was to be given significant attention. The society built on 
concepts like pre-puberty marriage for girls, tonsure of Brahmin 
widows and dedication of young girls to temples as integral part of 
Hindu religious practices had really put women in abominable 
condition.’ With every custom affecting women having the silent 
blessings of retigion and any change or reform came to be considered 
as anti-religious.? By and large one such area, where a Jot of evils 
had crept in was with regard to the position and status of women. 
The Christian missionaries who came to India were taken aback by 
the prevalent social scenario. They started propagating against the 
evil practices like sati, female mfanticide, seclusion of widows, child 
marriage, polygamy, devadasi system etc. Beginning with the 
twentieth century some perceptible change had taken place in urban 
centers especially in Madras. Some Brahmin lawyers in Madras began 
introducing their wives and daughters to western ideas. 


The colonial government in India was marked with changes 
brought in by them in the spheres of agriculture and industry which 
were exploitative in nature and profit maximisation was the chief 
motivation of the establishment. India being largely the monsoon- 
based agricultural society wherein 80 to 90 per cent of the total 
population depended on agriculture, the impact they have made on 
the womenfolk in particular was more adverse than it produced on 
men-folk, 


The land revenue settlement, tax policy, commercialisation of 
agriculture monetization of economy, encouragement given to British 
textiles and frequent occurrence of famines had turn the country 
poor and the people were dependent on indifferent colonial 
government. In the process, women were always placed at the 
receiving end. 


Introduction of Ryotwari system facilitated the revenue 
collection of the state. The land lords, money lenders and middle 
men and absentee landlordism ruled the rural economy and once the 
land turned into a commodity for a price, the life of tenants-at-will 
share-crappers and landless agricultural labourers was deplorable. 
Particularly womenfolk involved in domestic management, household 
work, agriculture and agricultural-related works were deprived of 
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the opportunities too. To earn for their families, especially the women 
in weaving and spinning and in producing handicrafts jobs were badly 
hit when machine-made goods and commodities from England filled 
the Indian markets. Thus the annihilation of village industries set in 
motion and as aresult many people were thrown out of employment, 
There was rural poverty which affected more the traditional women 
in the male-dominated society. When failure of rains occurred 
frequently, the countryside in India suffered from periodical outbreak 
of famines and droughts. Among other factors, the frequent outbreak 
of famines had led to the migration of men and women to other districts 
and states in search of jobs and livelihood. 


Spinning and weaving was the biggest national industry next in 
importance only to agriculture. Women from all castes and classes, 
except the highest, spun cotton yarn for sale to weavers. In Bihar 
and Bengal almost every family had jute looms and women worked 
on them. In the Brahmaputra valley and Kanchipuram and Mysore 
in the far south from the rearing of silk worms to spinning and weaving 
of stk. Women were responsible for all the tasks. 


Besides spinning and weaving, there were many occupations 
in which women were engaged, not only for their own consumption 
but also for sale. All over India several lakhs of women did rice 
dehusking for which they received payment in cash and kind, enough 
to ensure a decent living. Milching of cattle, cleaning them, cleaning 
cattle sheds, selling milk butter, ghee-all these were always women’s 
Jobs. Women carried on marketing of vegetables and fish. 


There were many other crafts like the making of lac, gold and 
silver ornaments, mats of superior quality, ete. Besides all these 
occupations, they also took to tattooing, hair-dressing, mid-wifery 
and laundry. Making cowdung cakes for sale continues even to this 
day. Then as of now, women fetched fuel, fodder and water for 
themselves as well as for others and were paid for it. There were 
many women even in Bombay in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries called water carriers. There were no urban slums till mid- 
. eighteenth century. Until the advent of mechanised processing in the 
. early twentieth century, de-hauling was the exclusive preserve of 
female labour. Every mill displaced 500 hand pounders, while a huller 
displaced 40 workers. Not only did this technology displace women; 
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women not only declined, but created conditions for the rapid decline 
in the female population. 


Broadly, the factors responsible for the decline of female 
employment were the following: (i) structural change in the economy 
which eliminated what were female occupations; (it) the new industries 
that sprang up were inhospitable to women, because of the emergence 
of a sex-based separate and earmarked jobs; (iii) many of these 
new industries were urban-based which made it difficult for women 
to combine child care and domestic work along with paid work outside 
the home. On the other hand urban activities required some fevel of 
education, long distance travel and long hours of absence from home. 


Like in the past, the women in the colonial period suffered 
socially, economically, and politically. The economic policies of the 
British and native legacies like caste, tradition and superstitious beliefs 
as also mass illiteracy marginalised women. But at the same time, 
the women of India could derive some benefit by way of awakening 
themselves and eking out a space in colonial India. In fact, to talk 
and to achteve and to make the men-folk to think about their rights 
and about their role in the wholesome development of Indian society 
in the post-independence India, one could notice a solid foundation 
was being laid in colonial India itself. In this endeavour individual 
women and their organisations, men and social activists sympathetic 
to women’s cause and political parties by launching mostly passive 
struggles, had made their presence felt. The participation of women 
in the treedom struggle of India ensured the realisation of their rights 
and redressal of their grievances on par with men and in the society. 


SOCIAL EVILS AGAINST WOMEN AND LEGISLATIVE 
REFORMS FOR THEIR WELFARE DURING THE BRITISH 
REGIME 


Attempts were made to identify social evils against women 
and with the efforts of the social reformers the colonial governement 
in India brought forward a few legislative measures for the welfare 
of women. 


Abolition of Sati 


The first effort taken by the reformers was the abolition of 
sati, The term ‘sati’ means the Hindu practice of widow burning, 
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d)gender discrimination; (e)economic deprivation f)the practice of 
dowry and over-expenditure on ceremonies g)illiteracy and poverty 
I)sexual exploitation of women, J)Protective entanglements for girl 
child k)the issues relating to property rights and legal heirs low 
status of women. In short vanity, male chauvenism and mass illiteracy 
were responsible for this crime. 


Regionally, the practice was confined in the northern part of 
India from Gujarat in the west to the western border of present day 
Uttar Pradesh. Further it spread among the Nagas of North East 
India and the Todas of the Nilgiri Hills in the then state of Madras.° 
Though this practice was in vogue in Tamilnadu for a long time, it 
was the national media that highlighted the frightful female infanticide 
in some of the high risk areas in 1985 more specifically in Usilampatti 
Madurai district in south Tamil Nadu. This was followed by Salem, 
Namakkal, Dharmapuri, North Arcot and Dindigul districts.’ 


The individual who commits this practice would be an elderly 
woman of the family or one from the neighbourhood, especially a 
widow or a trained or untrained person or a village midwife. They 
snuff out the life of new born female baby the moment it is born for 
aremuneration. The real perpetrators of this practice in most of 
the Tamil Nadu districts as elsewhere in other parts of India were 
the husband and mother-in-law. 


The colonial government of India first documented the practice 
of female infanticide. The earliest discovery of this practice was 
noticed by Jonathan Duncan, a British Resident among the Rajkumar 
clan of Rajputs in Jaunpur district, eastern Punjab in 1789. In 1835, 
James Thomson accidentally discovered this practice in the 
settlements of Deogoan and Nizamabad Parghana in Azamgar. 
William Sleeman, an English official while making a journey through 
the independent kingdom of Ouch in 1849-50, naticed the prevalence 
of female infanticide in this region. He referred to it as a custom of 
misfortune’, He further observed in the room where it was born. 
About one hundred years after the official discovery of female 
infanticide in north India, the British Government passed the 
Infanticide Act in 1870. It enforced the registration of births and 
deaths and tried to bring them under scanner to some extent. 
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of widows and was convinced that this had never been permitted in 
the shastras. He addressed many public meetings in which he argued 
that if God had allowed a man taken another wife, why should a 
woman be deprived of this practice. The remarriage of woman had 
behind it the sanction of all the Dharmaskastras; it is for the society 
to resuscitate a law neglected, in favour of usage." 


In the city of Madras, Dewan Bahadur, R.Ragunatha Rao and 
P.Chentsal Rao gave their support to this reform effort by publishing 
books and pamphlets on the subject. In the Presidency of Madras, 
the first widow remarriage was conducted on 11 December 1881 
due to the initiatives of Veerasalingam. Fearing an outbreak of 
violence and disorder, the District Superintendent of Police, a British 
officer was present in person at the function and he posted constables 
ta guard the house and the marriage procession. The opposition to 
widow remarriage was pronounced. Statistical data testifies to this 
fact. The actual number of marriages conducted in the Madras 
Presidency was only three in a period of seven years.'® But this did 
not dampen the spirit of the social reformers. Behramji Malabari, a 
Parsee was the next one to take up the cause of enforced widowhood 
and child marriage. He published his note on ‘Infant Marriages an 
Enforced Widowhood” in 1884. He was of the opinion that no Hindu 
girl who during her minority had lost her husband or the person to 
whom she had been betrothed, should be condemned to perpetual 
widowhood against her will. He exhorted the Government to declare 
that all the marriages below this limit to be infant or improper 
marriages. Malabari contended that such marriages would lead to 
early widowhood, absence of free will, physical defects and moral 
taints.'” The proposal of Malabari when made public evoked mixed 
response. Papers like Vizagapatnam Observer, Vetrikodiyon, 
Swadesanutran, Virittanka Patrika etc appealed to the British to 
take appropriate action to raise the age of consent.'* As usual, the 
orthodox sections of the society opposed this move tooth and nail. 
The supporters of the bill argued that ancient Indian medical authorities 
like Shusrudha expressed the view that the best children were 
produced from mothers over sixteen years only.!° The bill was passed 
on 19 March 1891 as Act of 1891. By this Act, the age of consent 
of marriage of girls was raised from ten to twelve years. Once 
again, the Act X of 1891 legally recognized the remarriage of widows. 
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the bill as ‘w#shastrie and invalid”.*4 On the other hand the Indian 
National! Congress also referred to the cry of the conservatives who 
opposed the bill. The Congress wanted the government to take firm 
steps to make the bill into an Act.* The bill had both supporters and 
opponents. The orthodox Hindus opposed the bill vehemently. In 
view of opposition the Government found it difficult to take a stand 
and the bill did not become an act. 


Child Marriage Restraint Act 


Even after passing of the Age of Consent Act, the practice of 
child marriage was not stopped. In 1924, the Government of India 
took the initiative to rise the age of consent by amending the section 
375 of the Indian Penal code. The age of consent of girls was raised 
from 12 to 14 and the sexual intercourse with a girl below 14 years 
was considered a rape.7° The Imperial Government instructed the 
Government of Madras to study the reaction of the public to the 
Bill.*’? The press expressed its dissatisfaction over the bill. But the 
bill became the Act XXIX of 1925, fixing the age of consent as 13 
years within and outside of the marital relationship.” This Act of 
1925 was applicable both to Hindus as well as to the Christians,” 
The Government was not satisfied just by passing the Act and it 
wanted to solicit public opinion, with the intention, that it set up the 
Age of Consent Committee which travelled through out the country, 
interviewing different sections of population and recording their 
views.”° In the meantime, the Sarda Bill or the Hindu Child Marriage 
Bill was introduced by Raj Saheb M.Harbilas Sarda in the Imperial 
Assembly on 1 February 1927.*! The Bill was aimed at the regulation 
of the marriages of children among Hindus and to declare marriage 
below the age of eleven as invalid. It was to be made applicable to 
all Hindus, inclusive of Brahmos, Arya Samajists and the Buddhists, 
Jains and Sikhs. The Bill proposed to make invalid the marriage of a 
Hindu boy under 15 years of age and of a Hindu girl under 12 years 
of age subject to the exception that the marriage of a Hindu girl 
under 12 years, but not less than 11 years of age would be valid if 
her guardian has been granted a license by the magistrate for the 
girl’s marriage under the provisions of the Bill? The Bill was taken 
up for discussion in the Assembly on 15 September 1927. Sarda, the 
architect of the bill stated that the primary object of the bill was to 
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fixed at 14 as this might arouse much opposition among the large 
body of orthodox Hindus and wanted the age to be fixed at 11. Raising 
the age beyond 12 should be left to the spread of education and rate 
of social and physical well being among the people2* Asa result, 
the original bill was amended incorporating the suggestions of the 
members as well as the public. Amidst all these, the Age of Consent 
committee submitted its report on 20 June 1929. The committee was 
headed by Sir. Moropant Vishwanath Joshi, the Home member of 
the Executive Council of the Governor of the Central Provinces. 
The other members were A-Ramaswami Mudaliyar, Khan Bahadur 
Mathuk, Mian Imam Baksh Kadu, Mrs. O.Brieri Beadon, Mrs. Brijlal 
Nehru, Satyendra Chandra Mitra, Pandit Thakur Das Bhargawa, 
Maulvi Mohamed Yakub, Mian Muhamed Shah Nawaz and D.Sagane 
as Secretary.” The committee in its report pointed out that child 
marriages were not prevalent among al] communities, but widely 
prevalent among the Komuttis and the Brahmins and they formed 
less than five per cent of the population. Even among these 
communities, there were progressive minded people who due to 
education and western influence had increased the age of marriage 
among their girls. The opposition raised by the orthodox section was 
tnfluenced by the religious heads of mutts who by reason of their 
secluded life did not and could not understand the gravity of the 
issue Which involved the well-being of the women-folk at that time. 


The Government decided to move ahead with the legislation 
and it became a law on | April 1930. The Act No.XIX of 1929 was 
extended to the whole of British India. It fixed 14 and 18 as the 
marriageable age for girls and boys respectively. One who violated 
was punished with a fine of Rs.1000/- if one was between 18 and 21 
years and a fine of Rs.1000/- and simple imprisonment of one month 
if one was above 21 years. It became applicable to all communities 
— Hindus, Christians and Muslims. 


Soon after the Act was passed, the Women’s Indian Association 
made appeals to society and to women in particular to organize 
vigilance committees to bring the provisions of the Act into force, by 
education of parents.*! A Sarda Committee was formed in Madras 
with Smt. G Visalakshi as Convener, Mrs. Ammu Swaminathan and 
Mrs. Rajivbai Shiva Rao and Mrs. Sankaranarayana Aiyar as legal 
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the God’s amusement. Their occupation included many of the 
performing arts and thus they played an important role in the cultural 
space af the society as well, 


This practice later on had degenerated mainly into a life of 
immorality and prostitution, which in many cases became common 
by reason of the custom that a girl so dedicated could not opt for a 
valid marriage.” In due course, these artists dedicated to the temples 
inevitably came under the category of prostitutes and were misused 
by the temple officials in various ways.”' They were attended to the 
temple and participated in all its functions. They were patronized by 
kings, zamindars and the rich. After the conquest of British and due 
to change in administration, the position of the Devadasis too had 
undergone a change. The old temple towns and cities lost their 
importance due to the emergence of industrial and commercial 
centers. The young migrated to the cities in search of education and 
employment. This migration was a loss to the Devadasis. 


The Devadasi system during the colonial period was associated 
with many evils. Hence the need was felt by the social reformers to 
put an end to this custom. From 1912 onwards, Manekji Dadabai 
and Mudhokar brought out three bills in the Central Assembly to 
prevent this system. But the Government of India did not lend its 
support to it.’ The Women’s Indian Association launched agitation 
against this system and the speeches of Mahatma Gandhi during his 
South Indian tour in 1927 had also caused a favourable public feeling 
on this matter in the Madras Province. In the Madras presidency 
Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi led the campaign against the system. She 
was able to gather support even from the Devadasi community 
organizations, such as Devadasi Community Women’s Association. 
The Association held a conference on 8 July 1927, at Chidambaram 
under the presidency of Singaram Piltai.“4* Muthulakshmi Reddi, 


Awakening: Demand for Devadasi Legislation, 
Madras, 


On 2 November 1927, the Manimegalai Sangam, a Devadasi 
Women’s Association organized a meeting at Coimbatore under the 
presidentship of Choudri V.Konambal. These meetings supported 
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Suppression of Brothels and Immoral Traffic 


During the colonta! period, the Madras Presidency seemed to 
have earned the credit of taking up some of the social issues seriously, 
affecting the welfare of women. 


Besides, dealing with the evils of Devadasi system, social 
reformers raised the issue of prostitution in the Madras Presidency. 
To draw the attention of the government towards the extant social 
evils, anumber of meetings were organized by women’s organizations 
and other social service organizations in Madras.*° Edith Gray, a 
European social reformer studying the phenomenon of prostitution 
traveling all over the world, came to Madras on 13 December 1924. 
She delivered a lecture at the Gokhale Hail in which she elaborated 
on the evils of traffic in women and children.“ The representatives 
of Women’s India‘Association participated in the meeting. They were 
inspired by the lecture delivered by Edith Gray and decided to do 
something to combat this evil. As a result, the Madras Vigilance 
Association was formed in 1925," 


It is due to the efforts of the Justice Party members during the 
Subbarayan’s ministry, the Bill for the Suppression of Brothels and 
Immoral Traffic Bill was introduced in the Legislative Council on 5 
September 1928 and was passed on 28 March 1930 as an Act of 
1930.% This act was put into effect in Madras city from 1 April 
1932. It was extended to Madurai,® Coimbatore and Erode.” But 
no arrangements had been made for preventing the girls rescued 
from such brothels from taking to prostitution again. The newspapers 
repeatedly expressed the urgent necessity of the establishment -of 
rescue homes.”! The absence of rescue homes, widespread poverty, 
official collusion and apathy and other related factors presented hurdles 
in the enforcement of law. 


Abolition of Dowry System 


Another social evil that crept into the society was Dowry 
system. Literally the word sridhan means woman’s property.” In 
the Hindu Law, women’s right to retain and disposal of property had 
been recognized, The early Indian grammarians and law givers of 
repute have variously defined the term sridhan Kautilya defines 
sridhan as consistmg of means of the subsistence and ornaments 
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side by side it could be seen that remedial measures were also 
taken during this period. The Marriage Reform League was organized 
in 1913, but much spade work for its emergence was done in eight 
years earlier. The Anti-Dowry League was started at the first session 
of the Madras Students Convention in 1914. All unmarried members 
had to pledge that they would not accept dowry. Similar leagues 
were started in Northern India too.” 


The social reformers passed drastic remarks on this custom. 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy did raise his voice against it. He held that a 
woman if she found marriage unbearable, must be left free to lead 
the life she chose. He felt that society should not restrict the liberty 
of women.*° Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar opposed dowry. 
Vivekananda remarked in a lecture delivered in America that the 
father of a boy demanded a very high price for his son whereas poor 
father of the girl sometimes had to see everything just to get a husband 
for his daughter. Thus in a Hindu life the daughter drained away all 
wealth of the family.*’ Gandhiji vehemently opposed this system. 
He advised girls that they should rather remain spinsters in all their 
lives than to be humiliated and dishonoured by marrying men who 
demand dowry. He found dowry marriages ‘heartless’. Again he 
said that the only honourable terms in marriage were mutual love and 
mutual consent. He wanted marriage as a matter of transaction 
for money by parents to go.” In Tamil Nadu persons like Maraimalai 
Adigal, Thiru V.Kalyana Sundaranar, Pertyar E.V.R., Muthulakshmi 
Reddi, and others tried not only to prevent the dowry system but also 
to advocate the need of reforms for female upgradation. Subramania 
Bharathi and Bharathidasan the progressive poets took efforts to 
eradicate the evil practice of dowry in Tamil Nadu through their 
writings. 

Meanwhile the Bihar Restraint Bill of 1938 and Sind Deti Leti 
Act of 1939 were the first ever known full-fledged legislative 
measures to curb dowry. According to the Bihar Bill giving and 
taking of dowry was punishable but wedding presents from friends 
and relatives were not prohibited under this bill. One S.Subbharayan 
from Pondicherry in a letter addressed to Rajaji the Premier of the 
Madras Presidency, dated 22 April 1938 referred to the notice of a 
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1931. This bill prohibited property movable or immovable given or 
agreed to be given in consideration of a woman given in marriage. 
But it did not prohibit presents of clothes or other articles not exceedin g 
in value of three hundred rupees in the aggregate to the bride or 
bridegroom at the time of marriage. It did not affect mahr given 
under the Muslims Law nor did it prohibit any gift of any property 
movable or immovable of any value made at any time to the bride by 
the groom or by any person on his behalf.*? In order to rectify the 
effects of the bill of 1951, another Bill of 1958 was introduced. 
According to this Bill dowry is “any property or valuable security 
demanded, given or agreed to be given to one party to a marriage or 
to any other person on behalf of such party by the other party to a 
marriage or by any other person on behalf of such other party either 
at such marriage or before or after such marriage as consideration to 
any betrotha! or marriage between the said parties, but does not include 
dower or mahr in the case of persons to whom the Muslim Law 
applies. Again this act was amended in 1961 and was called as the 
Dowry Prohibition (Amendment) Act of 1961. The act states that 
any person giving, taking or abating of dowry should be punishable 
with imprisonment for a term of six months which may extend to two 
years and a fine of rupees 10,000/- or with the value of dowry,”! 
Again this act was amended and was called as the Dowry Prohibition 
(Amendment) Act of 1986. The Act of 1986 clearly stated 
imprisonment for victims that may extend to five years and in addition 
to the term of imprisonment a fine of rupees 15000 or the amount of 
the value of such dowry, whichever was higher was also to be 
imposed.” Parar Diwan, 


Dowry and Protection to Married Women, Deep and Deep 


Between 1939 and 1986 both the State and the Central 
Governments have passed laws and thereby tried to curb crimes 
against women. The modern educated women have resentment 
against the institution of dowry. They have developed some positive 
ideas about the system of family and marriage. But all efforts seem 
to have produced very little effect on the eradication of dowry for it 
is not only 4 social evil but also an economic aségault perpetrated 
against middle and lower-middle class people. 
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ltability to their parents in particular and to the society in general. 
The Self Respect Movement being fully aware of these evils that 
traditional practices produced, opposed them. It advocated simple 
and inexpensive marriage and declared that there was no sex 
discrimination against men and women, for they were equal in every 
respect,” 


Property Right to Women 


The Hindu law did not permit women to enjoy property rights 
on par with men. This inhuman treatment had enslaved women. At 
a Tirunelveli District Self Respect Conference held on 28 November 
1927, Periyar E.V.Ramaswamy as President pleaded with the 
government to give equal rights to women like men to inherit or possess 
properties as that would make them economically independent,” On 
that occasion, among other resolutions, the following two resolutions 
were passed to that effect 


(i) “In Hindu families where the widows refuse to remarry 
should be given right over the property of their deceased 
husbands.” 


(ii) “Properties in Hindu families should be equality distributed 
between men and women without any sex discrimination”.” 


The Self Respect Movement had maintained that in all walks 
of life, the women were in no way inferior to men, and could fight for 
their equal rights on par with men. 


In fact, a Bill ensuring Hindu Women’s right to inherit property, 
especially to those women who have lost their husbands was brought 
forward in the Imperial Assembly by Dr. Bhagawan Dass. From 
Tamil Nadu, there was whole-hearted support extended to this Act 
by Pertyar E.V.Ramaswamy and his Self Respect Movement. 


The Government of India passed the Hindu Women’s Right to 
Property Act in 1937 in the Legislative Assembly against stiff 
opposition of orthodox Hindu members.'™ 


Factory Acts and Women 


The colonial system built upon semi-feudal and capitalist 
dispensation, threw open jobs for women, both skilled and unskilled 
in some of their factories and plantations. 
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Rajaram Mohan Roy 


The first reformist movement was the Brahmo Samaj founded 
by Raja Ram Mohan Roy in 1828 at Calcutta. This organization was 
given an all India focus by Keshub Chandra Sen who strengthened 
and popularized the institution. He toured the country and established 
branches of this organization. The Ved Samaj, Madras and Prarthana 
Samaj, Bombay (13867), were started under the parentage of Brahmo 
Samaj and had for their arm the same reforms as advocated by the 
parent body. Women were encouraged to attend the meetings but 
later separate branches of the Brahmo Samaj had their weekly 
meetings arranged with a view to restoring “Hindu worship to its 
pristine purity”. 


The members of the Samaj were the pioneers of the social 
reform movements. ‘The Brahmo Samaj did what orthodox Hinduism 
was powerless to do; providing a half way house where men could 
worship without idolatry. For seventy years its influence was all 
pervading in every higher walk of Bengali life. Leaders of the Brahmo 
Samaj were amongst the first reformers who were able to get laws 
enacted against widow burning (1829) and Brahmo Marriage Act, 
1872, which aimed at abolition of child marriage. They also raised 
their voice in favour of widow remarriage. Schools for the education 
of girls were set up by the Samaj. Eradication of polygamy and 
purdah received their attention as well. Thus, this was the first 
organization which tried to treat women as individuals and also paved 
the way for their life outside the home. 


The Brahmo Samaj aimed at reducing ideals of freedom and 
democracy into a new law of life and a new code of domestic relations 
and social ethics. It repudiated the law of caste, thereby not only 
proclaiming the equality of all human beings but seeking to build up a 
society where this equality will be established upon a religious basis. 


Swami Dayanand Saraswati 


The second important movement was the Arya Samaj founded 
by Swami Dayanand on April 7, 1875 in Bombay. The teachings of 
the Samaj were summed up by Annie Besant thus: “the repudiation 
of the authority of the Brahmin, the denouncing of the infinite number 
of meaningless rites and the worship of image of different gods and 
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Theosophical Society and Annie Besant 


The Theosophical Society was organized by Madam Blavatsky 
and Colonel Olcott in New York in 1875. It was brought to India in 
1879 and its headquarters was established at Adyar. The society’s 
objectives were; 


(1) to form a nucleus of the universal brotherhood of 
humanity, without distinction of race, creed, Sex, Caste or 
colour; 


(il) to encourage the study of comparative religion, philosophy 
and science; 


{ili} to investigate the unexplained laws of nature and the 
powers latent in man. 


The most prominent leader of this society was Mrs, Annie 
Besant. She openly proclaimed the superiority of the Hindu system. 
The society stood for the equality of sexes. For the education of 
gitls, a number of schools were set up under the auspices of this 
organization. 


Besant was against child marriage. With a view to eradicating 
this custom she discouraged the admission of married students to the 
Hindu College, Banares. 


Anni¢ Besant condemned the seclusion of women and 
remarked “For India’s uplift, the women must have an open field, 
unfettered hands, and unimpeded activity. The two sexes were not 
evolved that one should enslave the other, but that they should utilize 
the fuller life, the differences which pertain to sex. Womanhood as 
well as manhood must be consecrated to the mother land, for in their 
union lie the strength, the stability, the freedom of India”. 


Besant discouraged widow remarriage in case of elderly widows 
and encouraged child widows to re-marry. She said; “It makes 
marriage a commercial contract of a union of bodies only as well as 
disintegrating the sacred life of the family which is the dearest pride 
of the Hindu”."* Her’s was a call to the women. 


Namdhari Sect 


The Namdharies, popularly known as Kookas, (a religious 
Sect) was a sect in the Punjab which though not very influential, yet 
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motherland. These centres have been trying to free women from 
ignorance and superstitions and make them realize their responsibilities 
to become builders of future national leaders and infuse them with 
the spirit of dedication and sacrifice, 


The great scholar — saint, Swami Vivekananda did much for 
the emancipation of woman. While he undoubtedly laid great stress 
on the traditional values of chastity and family life of women, he was 
totally against their subjection and discrimination vis-A-vis men. He 
drew attention repeatedly to the prominent place occupied by women 
in the intellectual field in ancient India and blamed the priest craft for 
relegating them to a backward position by denying them equal rights 
with men, in education and in the knowledge of scriptures and their 
propagation. He also was wholly against child-marriage and 
expressed his admiration for the patriotic fervour and fearless of 
“Rani of Jhansi”.!" 


Swami Vivekananda observed that lack of education had 
weakened the self-confidence of inajority of women in India. He 
drew pointed attention of the people towards the fact that self- 
confidence was more than half of the “Secret of Success” in life 
and it required careful and sympathetic nurturing at an early age. 
“The main cause of a stunted growth of India has been the 
monopolizing of the whole of education and intelligence of the land 
by dint of pride and royal authority among the handful of men”, 


Swami Vivekananda was of the view that “If you do not raise 
the women who are the living embodiment of Divine mother, don’t 
think that you have any other way to rise. Daughters should be 
supported and educated with as much as the sons”. He believed not 
in reform but “in growth, not in revolution but in evolution”. The Swami 
was 1 favour of raising the age of matriage but added that it should 
be accompanied by education of the ri ght type which leads to 
character foundation, strengthening of mind, development of the 
intellect, and self-reliance.!!2 


He says, “Educate your Women first and then leave them to 
themselves, then they will tell you what reforms are necessary for 
therm. No man shall dictate to a woman nor woman to man, Each 
one is independent. Women will work on their destinies much better 
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will prove vain”. Soon women attended the annual sessions of the 
Indian Nationa! Congress as delegates. Mrs, K.Ganguli was the 
first woman to speak from the congress platform in 1900. From then 
onwards increased number of women took part in the activities of 
the Congress. 


The Indian National Congress though remained a loyal 
organization of the crown and contented itself with requests and 
petitions in its early years, yet it was able to arouse public opinion on 
an all-India basis. 


Kandukuri Viresalingam Pantulu (1848-1919) 


Brahmo Samaj in Andhradesa had a strong role in its 
multifaceted efforts for the emancipation of women from their several 
trails. This movement for social and relj gious reform focusing on 
raising or lifting the status of women from the sunken position in the 
contemporary society in Andhradesa, was championed by Kandukuri 
Viresalingam Pantult (1848-1919), He was one of the pioneers of 
Indian renaissance. Hailing from a middle class orthodox Brahmin 
Niyogi family at Rajamundry and inspired by the writings of Keshab 
Chandra Sen, Ram Mohan Roy and Devendranath Tagore while a 
student of Machilipatnam, Viresalingam of frail physique emerged as 
leader of reform which had its beginning in a few centers of 
intellectuals like, Machilipatnam and Rajahmundry. A powerful writer, 
brilliant orator and indefatigable worker, he was determined to 
eradicate the social evils perpetrated on women, constituting one 
half of the population but put to degradation, helplessness and 
depression. 


His Contributions 
(a) Education 


Viresalingam’s earliest writings on women’s education were 
the targets of keen controversy between the two journals, the 
Andhrabhasha Sanjivini and Purusharthapradayini. His rivals 
on women education were Kokkonda Venkatarathnam and Kasibhatla 
Brahmayya Sastri. Now Viresalingam started a journal 
Satihitabodhini exclusively for the service of wonien and published 
m ita series of. serials highli ghting the puranic stories of Satyavati 
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attack by Viresalingam through his writings. His 
Rajasekharacharitra, a novel, mirrors the contemporary social life 
with emphasis on the deplorable condition of women. 


{f) Remarriage 


Widow remarriage movement in Andhradesa had its genesis 
as early as 1756, when some learned Telugu scholars expressed 
their views in favour of it. Long after, in 1837, a Telugu Brahmin 
resident of Ratnagiri in Orissa published a pamphlet on this burning 
issue. After a gap of thirty-eight years, in 1875 the first tract in 
Telugu in favour of widow remarriage was published by Paravastu 
Venkatarangacharlu) of Visakhapatnam in his journal 
Sakalavidyaprabodhini. The attention of Viresalingam was drawn 
to this tract by Kokkonda Venkataratnam from Madras and 
Dharmavaram Krishnamacharlu from Bellary saying that he would 
find it outrageous. This was a mighty challenge to Viresalingam who 
even before was feeling intensely perturbed about the problem of 
enforced widowhood of women leading to unhappiness and vice of 
immoral practices. 


Veresalingam was aware of the formation of the Widow 
Remarriage Association at Madras in 1874 and its short life of two 
years. By 1878, with the support of a few loyal disciples, Viresalingam 
constituted the Social Reform Association called 
Sanghasamskaranasamiti. He addressed two public meetings on 
August 3, 1897 and 12° October of the same year. These powerful 
speeches on widow remarriage fired through the ranks of orthodoxy 
in Andhradesa. Besides Kokkonda and Kasibhatla, Vedam 
Venkataraya Satri and Dasu Sriramulu challenged Viresalingam. 
Now Viresalingam probing deep into the Dharmasastras made out a 
strong case and won a series of battles over his opponents in several 
discourses in important centers in Andhradesa such as Rajamundry, 
Kakinada and Bellary and Madras, not to mention many other towns. 
In 1905, at Bellary, it is significant that Viresalingam was with the 
orthodox Bala Gangadchar Tilak on the same forum and spoke 
emphasizing the dire necessity for social reform, In desperation his 
rivals not merely started abusing him but also made attempts on his 
life. Viresalingam was saved by his loyal students who foiled such 
attempts. 
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Rs.30,000/- on different occasions for this worthy cause. The first 
remarriage was celebrated in the house of Viresalingam on December 
11, 1881 under heavy guard of students and police. Violent attempts 
by orthodox people ta stop the marriage failed and they took vengeance 
by excommunicating thirty one families for participating in the function. 
The second marriage was celebrated four days later by Viresalingam 
and the third one on October 22, 1882. Undaunted by untold hardships 
in each case, Viresalingam celebrated the marriage of twenty-nine 
young widows to young men by 1892, Then Viresalingam shifted his 
venue to Madras where he performed another ten marriages during 
his stay there. To make the reform countrywide Viresalingam arranged 
for the celebration of several widow remarriages through his friends 
and disciples in different towns such as Vizayanagaram, Bellary, 
Guntur, Kakinada etc. in Andhradesa. 


To stabilize the remarriage movement Viresalingam started a 
Widow’s Home in Madras city in 1891! and another in the same year 
at Rajahmundry. The Madras Widow’s Home was shifted and 
located in 1897 in a part of the three-storeyed building in 
Purasalwalkam which Viresalingam purchased in that year. In another 
part of the same building, Viresalingam established his Chintamani 
printing press. The later was also a residential educational institution 
like that of Maharshi Karve and arrangements were made for their 
education at the Presidency Training Institution at Egmore in the city 
of Madras. A rescue home and an orphanage were also annexed to 
the Widow’s Home at Rajahmundry in 1905 by Viresalingam after 
his return from Madras. 


Rajyalakshmi, wife of Viresalingam, gave full cooperation to 
her husband in his activities. In the Widow’s Home, her responsibility 
and burden was heavier as she had to console helpless young widows 
of different temperaments hailing from varying strata of society and 
from different environments seeking protection. 


Even after marriage the young couples had to be supported by 
grant of monthly allowances and assistance at child birth. The work 
of Viresalingam in thts sphere elicited recognition all over India and 
other countries as well.. His services were recognized by the 
government and Viresalingam was conferred the title of Rao Bahadur 
in 1893, He was bestowed with the highest tribute by Mrs. Rama 
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his wife was only eight years old at that time. Unfortunately she died 
of T.B. His love for education was so great that he did not spend 
money on the death ceremonies, but gave Rs.500/- to the Murud 
Fund in his wife’s memory on the condition that its interest be spent 
on English education and girls education. Karve, a staunch protagonist 
of widow remarriage married a widow after the death of his wife. 
He informs in his autobiography that he set apart one paise in every 
rupee he earned for the education of women. 


The problem of widow remarriage and sorry plight of the widow 
had captivated his mind from the very childhood. He had heard 
about the first widow remarriage in Bombay in 1869, which Ranade 
attended when he was only eleven years old. He was very young 
when the widely known debate between the orthodox party and the 
radicals was held to decide the problem of widow remarriage 
according to the ancient texts. However the deepest impression 
about the horrible plight of women on him was made by an incident 
which he witnessed. A young girl was deserted by her husband. 
Her youth was exploited and she was seduced by some scoundrels. 
Her father who was a Bhikshuka was threatened with ex- 
communication unless he consented to supply one mound of oil for 
the temple lamps by way of expiation for no sin of his. After some 
years, Karve saw the same girl as a beggar near a temple where 
penitent women and sick persons came. After seeing this incident, 
he decided to revive ‘The Widow Remarriage Association’. In 1893, 
the first of meeting of the Widow Remarriage Association was held, 
while crusading for the widows, he realized that they needed protection 
and shelter. He also recognized the urgency of educating the widow 
to make her self-reliant. He started the Hindu Widow’s Home 
Association in 1896, He opened the Hindu Widows Home with only 
one widow as an inmate. Within four years the number rose to 
fourteen. He started a Mahila Vidyalaya in 1907. His greatest 
achievement was the creation of the famous Karve Women’s 
University. Another glorious work of Karve was the establishment 
of an institution for the training of selfless workers in the Nishkama 
Karma Matha, He realized the need of workers who would devote 
their lives in service of others and he also felt that the aim of Ashram 
is not only that students should be educated and thus be provided 
with means of leading an independent honest life but they should be 
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Mahatma Jotirao Phule 


Jotirao Phule was a great social reformer who fought all 
through his life for the rights of women and the downtrodden. He 
rebelled against the caste system and untouchability. He opened 
schools for women and the downtrodden. Some people were against 
giving education to women and the downtrodden. Ignoring their 
opposition, Jotirao educated his wife Savitribai and asked her to 
teach the girls in his schools. Savitri Phule was the first India’s female 
teacher. Jotirao founded Satyashodhak Samaj to spread equality. 
He is known as ‘Mahatma’ or a Great Soul, because he spent his 
entire life in fighting for the just rights of women and the downtrodden. 
He was a well-known social reformer of Maharastra in the 19% 
century. Jotirao was known all over Maharastra as the champion of 
Female Education and of the low caste people. 


Jotirao Phule was a symbol of the revolution of social equality 
which was born out of the impact of western education and the great 
idea of equality brought by it to India. He was convinced that both 
women and the sudras from the Hindu community should avail 
themselves of modern education. At that time even women among 
Brahmins were denied education. So Jotirao decided to open a school 
for girls. If women were educated, the home could become a school 
where the educated mother could reach her children. Later Jotirao 
with his friend Sadashivarao Govande went to Ahmednagar, the center 
of education run by Christian Missionaries and visited the mission 
school of Madame Farrar, who too lamented that the education of 
women had been sadly neglected in India. She felt that each Indian 
male should take to educating his wife who could then help him in 
the spread of education. When Jotirao returned to Poona he persuaded 
his wife to get educated. She did so and later started a school for 
girls belonging to lower caste. The school began functioning in August 
1848, at Bhidewada in Budhwar Peth. This school admitted girls 
from the untouchable castes. Since the financial position of the school 
was hot very sound, Jotirao later opened a second school for girls in 
Rastra Peth in 1851 and in Vithal Peth in 1859. Both Jotirao and his 
wife Savitribai had been serving the schools without any remuneration, 
nobly and selflessly, The establishment of schools for women was 
the first step towards the upliftment of the deprived and downtrodden. 
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from his mother Putlibai and his wife Kasturba. The servant-maid 
Ramba became his true ‘guru’, leading him from fear to fearlessness 
with ‘manirayoga’ (teaching him the secret of the power of God’s 
name Raina - in this case). A sixteen year old Thillaiyadi Valliammai 
became the martyr of Gandhian non-violent campaign in South Africa. 
Ganga Behn helped Gandhi to rediscover the charka which among 
other things formed the basis of Gandhi's philosophy. His women 
associates, secretaries and others contributed to a great extent to 
the making of Mahatma and sustaining it. Annie Besant, Sarojini 
Naidu, Mira Behn, Susila Nayar are a few among a galaxy of other- 
larger and small ones. 


Gandhiji recalled: “The outstanding impression my mother has 
left on my memory is that of saintliness. She was deeply religious. 
She would not think of taking her meals without daily prayer. Illness 
was no excuse for relaxing them. His mother gave permission to 
him to go to England for higher studies only by taking the oath: ‘I 
vowed not to touch wine, women and meat”. These three vows 
shielded him throughout his stay in England. 


Gandhi was mamied at the age of thirteen. But he lost no time 
in assuming the authority of husband to lord over his wife. However, 
as the years passed his wife Kasturbhai became an active partner 
and supporter in all his activities. She had a many-sided personality. 
She became Ba (mother of all) who took care of Gandhiji’s extended 
family. 


When Kasturba died in captivity, her body was cremated on 
the premises of the Aghakhan palace. Illness had made her body 
waterlogged and cremation took a long time. Some friends suggested 
that Bapu should go inside to rest but he refused. He exploded in 
agony: “How can I leave her like this after sixty two years of 
companionship? I can not imagine to live without Ba. I had always 
wished her to go in my hands so that I would not have to worry as to 
what will become of her when I am no more. But she was an 
indivisible part of me. Her passing away has left a vaccuum which 
will never be filled”. He stated unequivocally of Kasturba, ‘It is 
because of her that I am today what | am”, Gandhi had almost 
threatened to throw Kasturba out of the house for which she 
admonished Bapu in a firm and measured tone, that shook Bapu to 
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and he did not want to ignore their duty as house-keepers, mothers, 
moulders of future generations and builders of the nation. But at the 
same time, he did not put any limit on their role in practice. The very 
fact that he invited women to participate in public and political life of 
the country even in the 1920’s and the 1930’s, postulates that he 
believed in complete gender equality and considered women fit for 
al] types of activities outside home. He appealed to parents not to 
keep their daughters ignorant and illiterate and bring them up only for 
purpose of marriage. 


In his ashram too he treated men and women as equals. A 
Gandhian framework can be of great help in reconstructing the social 
order towards sarvodaya so that establishment of an egalitarian 
society based on social and gender justice, equality, fraternity and 
liberty can be possible. He appealed “women have to realise their 
inner potential and inner strength”. According to him “only an inner 
revolution can intensify women’s moral right against injustice”. 


Besides, an important contribution of Gandhiji’s ideology 
consists in creating an awareness about the injustice done to them. 
He averred: “their inferior social status and social maladies which in 
turn would require a social] action against the evil practices. 
Development of Satyagraha technique would be of great help to 
remove them’”.'' 


Gandhi remarked: “But Brahmanism that can tolerate 
untouchablity, virgin widowhood, spoilation ( sic) of virgins, stinks in 
my nostrils. It tsa parady of Brahmanism. There is no knowledge of 
Brahman therein. Child marriage ought to be abolished. This would 
mean that there would be fewer widows because of the restrictions 
of Hindu society concerning remarriage meant, that there were far 
too many widows. Usually in the higher castes it was the custom 
for women who had lost their husbands to remain widows for the 
rest of their lives, but the same custom did not apply to men”!’® 
Gandhiji considered this to be an indictment of the customs of Hindu 
society and he advocated, on the basis of sex equality, that widows 
be given the right to remarry should they so desire. He said, “If we 
would be pure, if we would save Hinduism, we must rid ourselves of 
this prison of enforced widowhood”. The reforming zeal of Gandhi 
presents itself here and in this respect he echoes the teachings of 
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Gandhiji protested against prostitution, which he considered as 
moral leprosy. He did not, however, condemn prostitutes who were 
forced to live a life of sin. In his opinion men visiting these places 
were equally responsible for perpetuating the evil. Prostitutes are 
commonly supposed to apply to women of loose character. But the 
men who indulge in vice are just as much, if not more, prostitutes 
than the women who in many instances have to sell their bodies for 
the sake of earning a livelihood. 


Similarly Gandhiji criticised the custom of ‘devadasi’ wherein 
dedicating young girls to temples for the purpose of rendering service 
to deity but practically were they used for immoral unholy purposes. 
He considered ita shameful act to indulge in immoral traffic, in holy 
places more so in the name of God. 


Gandhi strongly condemned the practice of dowry. He said: 
“Any young man who makes dowry a condition of marriage discredits 
his education and his country and dishonours womanhood”. He went 
to the extent of saying that young men who sail their fingers with 
such ill-gotten gold should be excommunicated from society. He 
wanted to create a strong public opinion for the eradication of the 
practice. For this he suggested that girls or boys or parents would 
have to break the bonds of caste, because the dowry is intimately 
related to caste. He advised the parents of girls to travel outside 
their little caste and provinces to secure true, gallant young men for 
their daughters. He also suggested raising the age for marriage of 
girls. He encouraged parents to provide proper educational facilities 
for their daughters so that they could refuse to marry a young man 
who wanted a price for marrying. He advised the girls to remain 
spinsters if they did not get a suitable match. 


The custom of child marriage was opposed by Gandhi. He 
said: “It is irreligton, to give religious sanction to the brutal custom of 
child marriage”. He had voiced his support for raising the age of 
consent in and out of marriage to sixteen. He condemned the 
prohibition to remarriage for child widows asa senseless and cruel 
custom which should be abolished. 


Gandhtji was a strong supporter of compulsory education for 
both boys and girls from 7 to 14 years. Ata later stage in his political 
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foreign cloth shops, wine and liquor shops and succeeded in their 
mission. They joined with men shoulder to shoulder in the long and 
tedious processions, suffered lathi charges, faced trials in the court 
and suffered imprisonment. 


In fact, Gandhi’s approach to the question of women’s 
emancipation was one that, on the whole, he shared with many male 
nationalists and social reformers of his day, namely, that women should 
receive education, should not be married off early and should be 
allowed to remarry if widowed. He deplored the practice of seclusion 
and a rigid separation of the sexes. Like the social reformers, he 
believed that women were biologically more suited to a life in the 
home. Similarly he was a strong defender of the institution of marriage 
which he saw an inculcating sense of a morality. He believed that 
women had 2 duty to defend the honour of their family. He insisted 
that men should treat their wives with more consideration, advocating 
for example, the easing of women’s household work through a simple 
cuisine, and a curb on their sexual demands. Gandhiji also went 
further than most of his contemporary reformers in insisting that 
women should play an active and positive part in the nationalist 
movement. In this way, the Gandhian stand on women’s right stood 
out for the way in which it allowed many women in India to gain a 
new sense of empowennent. 


Dr. B.R.Ambedkar 


The condition of women during Ambedkar’s times was worse. 
The women who took to agricultural operation were not paid equal 
wages on par with men. They could not receive education. They 
were not qualified to go for non-agricultural jobs. A venture of this 
nature was looked down with disfavour by society. Child marriages 
were permitted, widow marriages were forbidden and inter-caste 
marriages were discouraged. Also, the women had no role in deciding 
about their marriages. They had no property inheritance rights, for 
the men alone enjoyed it as their birth right. The dowry menace ate 
the vitals of the society. Of the few individuals and organizations 
who took up the cause of women were, Dr.Ambedkar, one of the 
outstanding thinkers of India. He lived upto sixth decade of the 20° 
century. Dr. Ambedkar, who strongly believed in the “emancipation 
of women” unlike other social reformers attacked the ideological 
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“Neither by sale nor by reputation is a wife released from her 
husband”!?2 


“A wife, a son and slave, these three are declared to have no 
property, The wealth which they earn is acquired for him to whom 
they belong’!* 


“Liquor, staying women, 
Sudras, Vaisyas or Kshatriyas 
And Atheists (are all} minor offences”,!”4 


Thus in the eyes of Manu, the Law Giver, the woman is a 
commodity meant to subserve the interests of men and society. She 
had no education, property rights and independence. In fact, she had 
no identity in the society and her role in the place of birth was not at 
all recognized by her men-folk, 


According to Dr. Ambedkar the Manu-smiriti over which the 
whole Hindu edifice rested, if harsh and irrational parts of it are 
shed, the reformed Hindu religion that would emerge thereafter, would 
help usher in the establishment of a caste-less society wherein gender 
exploitation would not find a place. This concept of his was developed 
on the premise that the economic and political equality as far as the 
Indian society was concerned. When the spokesman of the 
Panchamas, Dr. Ambedkar, whose caste does not find favour with 
the Manu, ventured upon reforming the Hindu law, the high castes 
and the orthodox could not extend their helping hands. His attempts 
to introduce the Hindu Code Bill in 1951 in the Indian Parliament 
were met with failure. The bill envisaged among other things the 
need to give property inheritance rights to women as also their right 
to divorce. Having been let down by his well-wishers like Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Dr.Ambedkar resigned from the cabinet as Law Minister in 
1951, After his exit from the cabinet the following Acts were 
passed with slight modifications; 1).The Hindu Hereditary Act. 2).The 
Hindu Marriage Act, 3).The Hindu Minority Act. 4).The Hindu 
Adoption Act and 5). The Hindu Maintenance Allowance Act. These 
acts had however came to the rescue of a section of women in 
securing certain rights in regard to their marriage and property 
inheritance. “But for his (Ambedkar’s} yeomen service the women 
would have been condemned and treated as second grade citizens”. 
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caste system, for it prescribed and maintained rights, duties and status 
on the basis of one’s birth. He had to battle with women’s slavery, 
for he thought that a woman was accorded a degraded status on the 
basis of her sex, 


The Unique Features of Periyar EVR’s Feminism 


Periyar E.V.R. analysed the degraded status of women, the 
prime cause of such slavishness and the ways for women’s 
emancipation. He was unique in his analysis and had suggested 
remedies. He wanted to do away with every socio-economic factor 
that has enslaved women. But what surprises any balanced 
researcher is the fact that the women liberationists and feminists 
have not even cared to read the ideas of Periyar’s feminism. The 
intellectuals who attempt to trace the history of women’s liberation 
movement fail to situate Periyar E.V.R. and his ideology in the proper 
place. A thorough study of Periyar E.V.R.’s views on women’s 
liberation accord him a unique place. When other social reformers 
wanted to mitigate the sufferings of women by liberal reforms, Periyar 
E.V.R. wanted to liberate women from the shackles of the existing 
social system. It may be viewed that ‘socialist feminism’ in Tamilnadu 
found its beginning with Periyar E.V.Ramaswamy. 


The social reformers did not aim at founding a new social 
system where men and women, all classes and all castes would be 
equal. None of these reformers has dwelt at length as Periyar E.V.R. 
has done. His conceptions on women’s liberation appeared in the 
form of a book, Penn Ean Adimaiyanal? (why did woman become 
slaved) in 1942. In this book he speaks of the evil designs of men 
when they thrust the concept of chastity of women: the role of 
marriage in enslaving women; the importance of widow remarriage; 
the institution of prostitution which was built on the concept of women 
slavery; the women’s right to refuse to bear children and the need 
for the grant of right to property. 


Periyar E.V.R. analyses the causes of women’s slavery and 
various social institutions helpful for it. His analysis of the concept of 
the concept Karpu (chastity) is important, for he considers it as an 
evil design of man to enslave woman. He observes: “Chastity not 
related to one’s marriage has been imposed on only women. It can 
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ready todo the same. When men keep two concubines, women 
should attempt to keep three. Only then, the condition would become 
alright and a real compromise would appear. Some would say that 
this is wrong and the social conduct would be marred and so the 
men may be advised to its maximum to mend their ways. Men have 
been advised for ages. 


Periyar E.V.R. supported widow marriage strongly, He viewed 
widowhood worse than sati and questioned how and why sastras 
forbade widow remarriage. He raised the question why a women 
after death of her husband should be a widow. Think about the 
premise of keeping a woman alive as a widow. This is more cruel 
than starving her into death”. Has any one stated the reason for a 
woman fo live as a widow? Or has any religion or caste given the 
reason? What objection have you to call this society which tortures 
women in the name of widowhood or is highly idiotic one?”.!8 


Similarly Periyar E.V.R. condemned those who agitated in 
the names of sastras, against the Sharda Act* which tried to fix 
matriageable age for men and women. He stated that the ‘sastra 
keepers’ say that there is no place for marriage of women after their 
puberty and they would also stage ‘satyagraha’ for it. If a thing 
appears to be just, it should be performed. To consider whether it is 
against the sastras or in accordance with them, is foolishness and 
slarvishness. He asked when were the divine consorts, Sita, Rukmani, 
Sathyabhama, Parvathi, Valli, Deivayani and Meenakshi, Andal 
Natchiyar and Dhraupathi married whether before their puberty or 
after that? Periyar E.V.R. feels that widows are forced to throw 
their own babies — born in liaison into the ponds of temples and into 
bushes, because legitimate marriages are denied to them,’ 


Periyar E.V.R. held the view that women should win their 
freedom by their own effort. He called upon women to wage a war 
against their subordination. He argued: “when men attempt to fight 
for the liberation of women, it strengthens women’s slavery and 
strengthens the fetters in a way that women would never win their 
freedom. The attempts of men showing that they are revering women 
and striving for the fiberation of women are only attempts to deceive 
women”. Will cats give liberation to rats anywhere? Will foxes give 
liberation to goats and chicken?”. He compared the men-women 
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to the kitchen and making her look after her children is a national 
crime, He wants women to get employed in higher offices and opines 
that nothing harmful would happen; if the child is under the care of 
some men employed tor that purpose. He says that there is nothing 
wrong with a girl in locking pleasant, but they should not become 
‘jewel stand’ and beautify themselves to be feasts to the eyes of 
men. 


Breaking the mind-set and shackles of tradition Periyar EVR 
says that all men and women should be treated in the same way and 
give similar names. Women should not behave and think of themselves 
as ‘women’. He harbinged the women’s rights to divorce. He pointed 
out that a woman should not be identified as the wife of same one, 
but she must elevate her position so as to identify her husband by her 
name, 


The Suyamariyathai Thirumanam (Self-Respect marriage) 
introduced by Periyar E.V.R. not only made it necessary not to bring 
the priests to officiate, but also made the marriage an agreement 
between a man and woman in which both of them had equal ri ghts 
either to honour or to violate. Looking back, the self-respect marriage 
was a great leap forward in the direction of women’s liberation. 


Subramania Bharathi and Women 


One of the social reformers and national poets who took up 
the cause of women was Subramania Bharati (1882-1921). He 
advocated modernity and reform, while asserting a cultural identity 
against imperialism. He championed the cause of India’s 
independence and denounced the subordination of women and 
criticized the Tamil conservative society for keeping women in 
subordination. He glorified Tamil women with his verses, He dreamt 
of a “New India’ with modern women devoid of shyness, fear, 
ignorance, walking with unbent head and sobriety. He argued for 
modernity and progress as fit behaviour for women, 


In his famous poem Penn Viduthalai (Women Liberation) 
he sang to the glory of modem women who were equal to men. He | 
often used the image of ‘Mother India’ and linked the subjection of 
india with the subjection of women. He wanted to turn all the factors 
which were responsible for keeping the women suppressed. As a 
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too can play a better role for the liberation of the country. Bharathi 
argued that while Annie Besant and Sarojini Naidu can espouse the 
cause of Indian nationalism why not the women of Tamilnadu? 
Bharathi also quite often resorted to tharkam (scientific arguments) 
to demolish tdeas which lacked rational basis. 


In his essay entitled Mathar (women), Bharathi asserted that 
Hindu women were treated like slaves. He said do you know the 
country named Turkey? Till yesterday they used to keep their women 
in purdka. Like kasturi, a pleasant smelling condiment which is 
kept in a container with tight lids to prevent the loss of the smell, in 
this country also many communities do the same? Bharathi 
considered male domination over the female as another form of 
imperialism. To prevent this, he suggested a type of peaceful 
satyagraha in which women should remain firm about their rights 
and status. Bharathi wants Tamil women to assert their legitimate 
rights. He did not stop with more preaching. When his daughter 
wanted to address a group of women of Pondicherry, Bharathi 
prepared a speech for her. He inserted his progressive ideas in the 
speech captioned Pen Viduthalaikku Tamil pengal 
seiyathakathuyathu? (what can be done by Tamil Women for 
Women Liberation?). In her speech, Thangammal, the daughter of 
Bharathi pointed out that the country which produced great women 
like Avvaiyar and Mangammal showed scant respect for women. 
She said, why not we go out as per our desire independently. 
Thangammal exhorted women to proclaim boldly that “we will not 
live like slaves if we are not treated as equals, we will not live with 
you”, 


Bharathi suggested the following solutions for the emancipation 
of women viz., women should not be compelled to marry before 
puberty. She must not be forced to marry a person not approved by 
her. She must be allowed to live separately from her husband for 
any valid reasons. She must be given due share in the property, A 
woman who is not willing to get married but prefers to enter business 
should be encouraged and protected to pursue her avocation. Women 
should be allowed to express their views freely. They must be given 
higher education. If they aspire for government jobs, they should be 
given due encouragement. They should be allowed to participate in 
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Bala, Basanti, Pandit Vijayalakshmi, Kani Gudiallo, Indira Gandhi, 
Ambujammal and a host of others. 


Maharani Tapasvini 


Maharani Tapasvini was the daughter of Narayana Rao, a 
feudal lord of Belur (Arcot, South India). She was the niece of Rani 
Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi. She is reported to have taken part in the 
revolt of 1857 for which act she was interned in Trichinopalli. After 
her release she devoted her time to the study of Sanskrit and the 
practice of Yoga. She went to Nepal where she was able to establish 
cordial relations with the royal household. Later she came to Bengal 
and opened a Sanskrit Pathashala (Sanskrit school) known as Maha 
Kali Sanskrit Pathashala. She took interest in the education of girls 
and is reported to have been one of the prominent persons who 
furthered the cause of women’s education in Bengal. 


Tilak met Tapasvini in 190] at Calcutta. It is understood that 
she advised Tilak to establish contacts with the royal house of Nepal. 
Emissaries were sent by Tilak seemingly with a purpose to open a 
tile factory there, but the real purpose of this mission was to start an 
ammunition factory in Nepal. Tapasvini helped Tilak’s agents to get 
permission to start the factory. The British discovered it and as a 
result of it the work had to be given up and she continued her work 
of imparting education to women in Calcutta till she died in 1907. 


Pandita Ramabai 


Pandita Ramabai was born in an orthodox Brahmin family ina 
forest village of the western ghats in 1855. Her father was an 
honoured shastri (Sanskrit learned Brahmin) and had by his association 
with the Peshwa’s family he took interest in women’s education. 
She was educated by her mother, She was a clever girl and by the 
age of 12 she knew twenty thousand Sanskrit verses by heart. 


After her parents’ death in 1876, years of hardship followed 
and she had to go from place to place to have a first hand knowledge 
of the conditions of people in the country. She had an opportunity to 
see the sufferings of Hindu women. 


Ramabar’s brother died in 1880 in Dhaka. Six months later 
she met a Sudra pleader, a Bengali gentleman, and married him, 
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destitute high caste-widows. Many high caste girls and persecuted 
young widows joined the Sadan for education. Ramabai had embraced 
Christianity. The Sadan received generous financial help from 
missionary societies and so was obliged to do some Christian work 
also, 


Tilak in his Kesari drew attention to this report and voiced a 
Strong protest against the activities of Ramabai. The public storm 
became so great that persons like Dr. Bhandarkar and Justice Ranade 
had to severe their connection with the Sadan. As a result Ramabai’s 
institution lost its popularity as far as the Hindu community was 
concerned. As a consequence. 


Ramabai was forced to shift the centre of her activities from 
Bombay and a Mukti Sadan or House of Salvation was organised at 
Khedgaon. This implied a complete retirement. A third department 
was opened and was called the Rescue Home. 


In 1900 there was a severe famine in Gujarat and Ramabai 
came out in the field again. Twenty of her helpers went out of the 
area, eight were those women who had been starving in 1896. In 
1896 she had resources for only 50 girls but she had to admit three 
hundred. Now she had resources for five or six hundred and she 
admitted 1300, thus bringing the population of Mukti Sadan to 1900. 
Soon after a school was organised which had 50 classes. Four hundred 
400 children were accommodated in the kindergarten. A training 
school for teachers was also opened and an Industrial School with 
garden, fields, oil, press, dairy, laundry, bakery, sewing, weaving and 
embroidery were opened. Despite difficulties, Pandit Ramabai 
remained an ardent supporter of the women’s cause till her death in 
1922. 


Swarnakumari Debi (1856-1932) 


Swarnakumari Debi was Debendranath Tagore’s fourth 
daughter and she was married at 13, under the Brahmo marriage 
rites. She wrote poetry and fiction. Her first novel, Deep Nirman, 
was published when she was 18. In 1877, she joined the board of 
editors of Bharathi and became its chief editor in 1884. In all she 
wrote 25 books in Bengali, including short stories, plays and text 
books. Two of her novels, Chinnamukul and Phuler Mata, were 
translated into English, one in 1910 and the other in 1913. 
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special care. In the famine of 1866, tt was reported that about seventy 
to eighty mounds of rice was distributed to seven to eight thousand 
people. A sum of two hundred rupees was paid by her for the 
building fund of the Indian Association which was established in 1876. 
A hostel was opened by her for the women students of the Grant 
Medical College, Calcutta. There were fifteen girls in it in 1886. 


Ramabai Ranade 


Ramabai Ranade was born in the year 1862 in Satara district. 
She was not even eleven years old when she was married to Justice 
Ranade who later won fame as a social reformer. 


She met Pandita Ramabai in the year 1882 and under her 
influence became an active member of the Arya Mahila Samaj. 
The meetings of this samaj were conducted at the house of Ramabai 
Ranade. 


Ht was in the year 1884 that Ramabai made her first speech 
before Sir James Ferguson, the Governor of Bombay, at the Town 
Hal! in Pune and asked for the establishment of a Girl’s High school 
in the city. She had to suffer opposition for this speech from the 
orthodox old women in her own house. She started a Hindu Ladies 
Club which met at her house and later opened classes for illiterate 
women and widows. She gathered women and lectured to them on 
first aid and social work. Gradually she formulated plans for the 
house of service and finally started the Poona Seva Sadan with 
branches all over the Bombay presidency. 


Mrs. Ranade’s principal objects were starting the home and to 
reach and educate women through regular classes, to widen their 
range of knowledge with the help of libraries and lectures, to enable 
women to participate intelligently in all domestic affairs, social and 
national responsibilities. 


Mrs. Ranade also established the Seva Sadan Nursing and 
Medical Association in which high caste widows and girls volunteered 
to work and she was the one who took the first batch of probationers 
to the Sasoon Hospital, Pune. 


In Pune Mrs. Ranade led the agitation for compulsory primary 
education for girls, Her reputation as a writer was also established 
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Krupasindhu Hota and Lokanath Patnaik, the then Inspector of 
Schools. Though she did not possess any university degree, she was 
properly educated in the school of experience in her later life. Rama 
Devi was married at the age of fourteen, in 1914 to Gopabandru 
Choudhury, who was working as a Deputy Magistrate. 


Gopabandhu Choudary was a true patriot. He did not hesitate 
to give up the coveted Government service when Mahatma Gandhi 
gave the clarion call to all government servants to give up their jobs 
and to join the Non-co-operation Movement. In course of time, 
Gopabandhu Choudhury emerged as one of the most trusted and 
sincere followers of Mahatma Gandhi. He not only joined the political 
movement but also took an active interest in social service and other 
constructive work on which much emphasis was laid by Gandhiji. It 
was Gopabandhu who inspired his noble wife to work wholehearted ly 
for the national cause. Rama Devi was ever present by the side of 
her husband in all his activities. 


Though she herself belonged to a very respectable family, of 
high social status she did not hesitate to work with the *Harijans’. 
She was in favour of widow remarriage and denounced child 
marriage. She advocated equal status for men and women. She 
was a Hindu in her religious convictions but strongly believed in 
harmony of all religions. 


Her attitude towards nationalism was determined by the 
Gandhian ideal of non-violent struggle. Rama Devi expressed her 
views on socio-political problems through newspapers. Her writings 
were widely read and appreciated by all. She was also an eloquent 
speaker and her speeches were heard with rapt attention. 


With her renowned husband, she jumped into the freedom 
struggle and dedicated herself to the service of the nation. During 
the Civil Disobedience Movement when the top leaders were 
imprisoned, Rama Devi acted as the ‘Dictator’ of the Orissa 
Congress, 


Devi Nani Bala 


Nanibala Devi was born in 1888 ina lower middle class Hindu 
Brahmin family. Her father, Surya Kante Banerjee, belonged to 
Bally in Howrah. Educated at home she was, under the prevailing 
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Nanibala was daily taken to the special superintendent of police, 
one Goldie. He tried to persuade her to take food. On one occasion, 
he asked her to put her demand in writing, which she did. But Goldie 
tore it off without reading it. Feeling insulted, she slapped him hard 
on the face. The ruse however, succeeded. No other female 
Brahmin cook was available in jail, Dukaribala being a Brahmin 
convict was employed. They shared work, food and accommodation. 
She was released tn 1919 under the general amnesty, after two year’s 
of detention. But even then the secret police gave her no rest in any 
shelter. Her father had rented a room for her in Calcutta, where she 
passed many years in great distress. She fell a victim to TB. A 
sadhu cured her and initiated her to mendicancy and she took to 
safiron cloth. At last the Congress Government of West Bengal 
granted her a political pension in 1950. She died in May 1967. All 
her adult life she had been an ardent patriot, sturdy and spirited 
revolutionary but sweet in nature and always eager to serve people. 


Basanti Devi Das 


Basanti Devi was born on 23 March 1880 in Calcutta. She 
was the second child of her father Diwan Baradanath Halder of 
Bijni and Abhaya Puri Estate in Assam. In 1897, she was married to 
Chittaranjan Das, who was a Barrister then. She took up the 
management ofan enormous household composed of the joint families 
of Chittaranjan Das. Her first child was born in 1898, followed in 
1899 by her only son, and her youngest daughter in 1901, 


When her husband suddenly submerged himself in active politics 
in 1917, she immediately assured him of ker wholehearted co- 
operation. She played an active part in Non-co-operation movement, 
as a result of which she was arrested, along with her sister-in-law, 
Urmila Devi and another lady worker, Suniti Devi on a charge of 
advocating the use of “Khaddar’. This was followed in quick 
succession by the arrest of her son and her husband in December 
of the year 1921. Several eminent Barristers of India raised violent 
objection against the arrest and humiliation of Basanti Devi and 
brought their protest to the Viceroy, Lord Reading, thus securing her 
release. 

Immediately after her release, far from relinquishing her 
prominent position in the move for national awakening, she redoubled 
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She was not sent to school but was taught at home by 
governesses and tutors. English, Sanskrit and Hindi were part of her 
literary education. However, when she was sixteen, she won a gold 
medal in an essay competition on the causes of the Irish Rebellion. 
Having missed the opportunity of formal education, she admitted that 
she lacked mental discipline which formal education imposes. From 
the Ramayana, she got values important to her as an Indtan woman. 
Later, Mahatma Gandhi had a profound influence on her. 


She married Ranjit Pandit who renamed her Vijayalakshmi, 
meaning ‘conquering Goddess”. They both joined Indian national 
movement under Mahatma Gandhi. Contact with people like Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale, Annie Besant and Sarojini Naidu, who were visitors 
of her home, infused in Vijaya a strong ambition to be a great orator. 


Vijayalakshmi Pandit’s encounter with political issues came 
when she attended a women’s meeting. She then enrolled as a 
volunteer of the Home Rule League. With growing unrest after world 
war I and Mahatma Gandhi’s return from South Africa, the Nehru 
family joined the Satyagraha Movement in 1920. Gandhiji invited 
Vijayalakshmi to his Sabarmathi Ashram for a few days. Her mother 
welcomed this suggestion, and hoped that her daughter would get out 
of her “unorthodox western ways”. “Being rooted in Indian tradition, 
Vijayalakshmi soon understood the simplicity of Gandhiji’s life and 
philosophy. The daily routine and discipline of ashram life became 
part of her life also. When Gandhiji first visited Allahabad, his public 
speeches evoked much interest. In a bid to collect money on the 
spot, to support families of the arrested persons, Vijayalakshmi’s young 
heart was touched by Gandhiji’s appeal. She pulled off her gold 
bangles and offered them to him. As the spirit of nationalism gripped 
the country, Vijayalakshmi was appointed Joint Secretary of the City 
Congress Committee. Everywhere people defied orders banning 
processions, and carried flags which were snatched away. On June 
26, 1932, Vijayalakshmi faced her first arrest in Allahabad when 
addressing a Congress meeting. She was taken to the district jail. 


Vijayalakshmi held several important assignments. She was 
the only woman member of the Allahabad Municipal Board and in 
that capacity she started adult literary classes and night schools were 
conducted in simple huts. Later she was elected chairman of the 
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invited to participate in debates on subjects like, “Is India ready for 
Independence?” and “Challenge of Asia”. Her speeches evoked 
much interest and she was referred to everywhere as “the real voice 
of India” and “The Lady with the Lamp”. 


After the Second world War, the Government of India 
announced that elections would be held in 1946, to form an interim 
government. Vijayalakshmi was again elected and became a minister 
in the Uttar Pradesh government. At that time, racial problems in 
South Africa were growing, and Gandhyi wanted to see that the UN 
included on its agenda, a protest against discrimination of Indians in 
South Africa, Vijayalakshmi led the first delegation of our “about-to- 
be- independent “India. There she not only fulfilled Gandhiji wish, 
but came back victorious. Her resolution was voted in by two thirds 
of the members of the United Nations. Vijayalakshmi Pandit led 
other delegations, including the one on Human Rights. She is the 
only Indian Woman who had led such delegations to the United 
Nations. 


After the British transferred power to India, Vijayalakshmi was 
appointed India’s first Ambassador to Moscow. It was in August 
1947, a few days before Independence, Vijayalakshmi had to reach 
Moscow, to celebrate India’s greatest event in Russia. It was not 
easy for a woman in those days, but Vijayalakshmi was more than 
equal to the task. The Russians greeted her arrival with a red carpet, 
red roses and above all their assurance of friendship. 


Vijayalakshmi’s other assignments included Washington in the 
United States, where she made known very successfully, India’s 
foreign policy. On her return, Vijayalakshmi contested the 1952 
elections and this time entered parliament. India at this stage, decided 
to send a Goodwill Mission to China. Vijaya Lakshmi was chosen its 
leader. The outcome of her visit was viewed as a great landmark in 
Sino-Indian friendship. The slogan “Hindi-Chini-bhai-bhai”, became 
popular then. Other important positions held by her were, in London, 
Ireland and Spain. 


Vijaya Lakshmi’s greatest hour of glory came when she was 
elected President of the United Nations in recognition of her country’s 
strategic and democratic position in Asia. She was one of the most 
brilliant and dynamic presidents the UN ever had. 
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servants, standing on a high table”. Along with other family members, 
she took an active part in the freedom struggle. 


During the Civil Disobedience Movement, Indira Gandhi 
organized a children’s bridgade called ‘Vanar Sena’. The members 
of this brigade carried secret messages between political workers. 
Indira was just twelve years old when she organized this group. 


Indira’s childhood was very different from many others of her 
age and time. Her parents and grandfather were frequently in and 
out of jail. Thus, she had to get used to these separations. Her 
education was also quite unusual. She went to different schools in 
Indra and Europe. She also learnt much through frequent contact 
with intellectuals and leaders who were friends of the Nehru family. 
Her education thus prepared her for her future political life. 


Early tn her life, Indira learnt to bear the loss of toved ones. 
She was enly fourteen when her grandfather, to whom she was very 
close, died. Five years later, she and her father sat beside the death- 
bed of Kamala Nehru, 


On March 26", 1948, Indira married Feroze Gandhi, a Parsi, 
inspite of strong objections from his community, They had two sons, 
Rajiv and Sanjay. 


When India became independent in 1947, Pandit Nehru was 
chosen as its first Prime Minister. To fulfill his numerous 
responsibilities as Prime Minister, he depended greatly on Indira’s 
help. To devote herself to the service of her father, Indira had to 
make the difficult choice of giving up her own house and a close 
family relationship with her husband, and live with her father. Her 
husband died in 1960, 


Even while she led a hectic life as her father’s hostess, Ms. 
Gandhi found time to work for the welfare of children and women. 
She founded Bal Sahyog where poor boys learnt carpentry, tailoring, 
scooter repair work and other jobs, She also helped set up the Kamala 
Nehru Vidyalaya and the Bal Bhawan Recreational Centers which 
exist in different parts of the country. 


In 1950, Indira Gandhi became the fourth woman to be elected 
President of the Indian National Congress. By her strong commitment 
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devadasi system and for bringing about legislation for protecting 
women’s property rights. In 1947, she was the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee of All-India Women’s Conference held at 
Madras. Later on aiter independence Ambujammal was also 
associated with Bhoodan Movement, Tamil Nadu Congress Committee 
and State Social Welfare Board. 


Ambujammal was an eloquent speaker both in Tamil and Hindi. 
She contributed articles in Tamil magazines on women’s upliftment 
and education, Gandhiji and national movement. She had also several 
Tamil publications to her credit, “Tulsi Ramayanam’, ‘Gandhi Ninaivu 
Malai’, (Reminiscences of Gandhi) ‘M.K.Gandhi’ and 
‘Reminiscences of my father’. 


Slim and tall, Ambujammal looked she was a quiet unassuming 
and heroic personality A staunch Congress woman, she was a habitual 
Khadi-weaver. She donated all her jewellery for the national 
movement and that was utilized by Gandhiji for the support of 
“Mahilashram” in Wardha. Although coming from an orthodox 
family she held liberal views on caste system, untouchability, status 
of women etc. In the economic sphere she believed in Vinobha 
Bhave’s village programme based on self-sufficiency as_ the ideal 
method which would make India economically self sufficient and 
independent. She did not favour too much of Industrialization. 


A loyal and true devotee of Gandhiji her greatest tribute to his 
memory was expressed in her founding of Srinrvasa Gandhi Nilayam 
in 1948. This school is a branch of Women’s Indian Association. It 
provides free coaching to poor girls and runs a free dispensary. It 
has also a printing press, an envelope making unit and a co-operative 
society which provide training and employment to poor women. 


Development of Women’s Associations in India in the 19th 
and 20th Centuries : The Colonial Beginnings 


In India, the social reform movement that was launched during 
the 19th century was mainly related to changes affecting the structure 
of the Indian society and family and very slightly touched the relations 
between economic classes. There are three main directions in which 
reform and social activities of the 19th and 20th centuries expressed 
themselves, The first one was related to the area of religion and 
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girls. They initiated the movement for abolishing the practices of 
sati, infanticide and untouchability. They worked for the uplift of the 
women in India. The Christian missionaries often brought pressure 
to the government in India to abolish inhuman social practices and to 
initiate programmes for the welfare of women. They collected the 
necessary information on various social evils and presented it to the 
public in India as well as in England. 


The Serampore Christian missionaries, headed by William 
Carey, had started a movement for the abolition of sati in 1799. Sati 
is a religious rite practiced among the Hindus in which widows 
immolate themselves on the funeral pyres of their husbands. The 
sati system is not a Vedic rite but was a later development in Hindu 
religion and society. The Vedas allowed the widow to remarry the 
dead man’s brother or any other of his relative to produce children by 
Niyoga.” The Christian missionaries argued before the Government 
that the sari system is not an essential part of Hindu religion and as 
it was a crime against women, it must be abolished. William Carey 
head of the Serampore mission launched a plan for movement against 
sati. He prepared a statistical record of widow burning and having 
witnessed a horrible scene of widow burning was able to present a 
vivid description of it. He sought the help of Hindu Pandits to know 
whether the practice had sastric sanction. In 1802 Carey conducted 
an inquiry into the practice of sati and gave his recommendations for 
its abolition. He organized open discussions on the subject and arranged 
a debate in 1803 at Fort William College. He strongly argued that 
“the suicide of Hindu widows by burning themselves with the bodies 
of their husbands was a practice repugnant to the natural feelings 
and inconsistent with moral duty”."! 


Both Indians and Europeans attended this meeting at which 
William Carey’s student, W.Chaplin, coached by his teacher had 
proved to be a very eloquent speaker. The missionaries of Serampore 
struggled for about 15 years for the abolition of the cruel practice of 
sati but nothtng positive came out of this due to the stiff opposition 
and religious propaganda of caste Hindus. They advocated that sati 
was a religious custom which permitted widows to immolate 
themselves on the pyre of their dead husbands. The Serampore 
missionaries were Christians of foreign origin. Therefore, the impact 
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government to the unjust treatment meted out to women according 
to the Hindu Law,'** 


The Serampore Missionaries under Carey considered the 
practice of infanticide to be an act of barbarity. In a_ report to 
Government Carey urged for the immediate prohibition of the 
practice, Ultimately by an act of 1802 infanticide was prohibited. 
The movement for the uplift of the womenfolk in India during the 
nineteenth century was initiated by the Christian missionaries on a 
large scale in Bengal. They opened numerous schoois all over Bengal. 
With the same object in view they started schools for the girls at 
several places. The efforts of the Christian missionaries to eradicate 
social evils in India though did not always achieve immediate success, 
yet these helped to popularize an ideology that was conducive to the 
growth of humanitarianism in India. 


Widow Remarriage Movement 


The need for removing the disabilities of Hindu widow from 
remarrying was felt in India long before Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar 
submitted his famous petition on the subject to the Bengal Legislative 
Council on October 4, 1855. He wrote a pamphlet in 1854 proving 
that remarriage of widow was not forbidden by the Hindu sastras 
and was even permissible and himself solemnized many widow 
marriages. 


In the first half of the 19% century the social reformers of 
Bengal made sustained efforts in the direction. In his “ Ancient 
Rights of Females (1824) Ram Mchan Roy supported the claims of 
Hindu widows on the properties of their deceased husbands. 


The abolition of sati system, through a legislation enacted in 
1829, gave strength to the widow remarriage movement in Bengal. 
After Raja Ram Mohan Roy’s death the work of social refonn was 
taken up by the Hindu college students. They chivalrously 
championed the cause of the Hindu widows. In order to propagate 
the new social and religious ideas they started a number of periodical 
publications during the thirties and forties of the last century. 


Englishmen of Calcutta like Motilal Seal, Haldhar Malik and 
other had intended to summon an assembly with the object of 
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The Widow Remarriage Association, Ahmedabad, the Maharani 
School of Mysore, the Purity Society in the Punjab and the Hindu 
Widow Reform League of Lucknow deserve mention in connection 
with widow remarriage movement. They have all rendered laudable 
services to improve the lot of widows. 


The Gujarat Vernacular Society 


The establishment of institutions for safeguarding the rights of 
women occupied an important place in social reform activities during 
the colonial period. The Gujarat Vernacular Society was one such 
social] Institution started in 1848, The Gujarat of that period as 
elsewhere in India was engulfed in cultural darkness due to a large 
scale illiteracy rampant among the people and supremacy of 
superstition over their minds. It was with the object of eliminating 
these that the society was started. The inspiration to launch this 
institution came from Alexander F orbes, a liberal British intellectual. 
The society by opening avenues for “women education” helped the 
cause of Gujarati women. Moreover well known social reformers 
of Gujarat like Dalpatram, Mathipatram, Laishankar Umiashakar, 
Ramabhai Nikhanth and others were closely associated with this 
institution and therefore it became the rallying point ofall social reform 
activities concerning women. 


The society worked for the women’s cause through education, 
It was the pioneer organization in Starting co-educational school in 
1849. Further to provide facilities for the ladies whose education 
was interrupted due to social reasons, the society published voluminous 
literature on Women’s problems in the language of the people. It also 
encouraged girl’s education by giving them gifts. The society in 
order to develop the mental faculty of women, conducted education 
competition, thus providing women a platform wherein they could 
give their views on their own problems. It also started a magazine 
for women called Mahila Mitra, but in course of time it was 
discontinued. . Today its main activities concerning women are 
publication of the literature dealing with varied problems of women’s 
life, generally written by women. Thus the society by its educational 
activities has been lending support to the cause of women, 
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wherein the courses are formulated in such a manner that they satisfy 
the requirements of women. Training for teachers is also provided at 
this centre. This university is distinguished from the other universities 
for the following reasons: (i)The university Is intended exclusively 
for the education of women. (ii).With the sole exception of the 
Osmania University, in Hyderabad, it is the only university which 
impart education through the medium of mother-tongue. (iii)It is the 
only university which is run mainly by women. When in 1938 the 
Government recognized this university naturally it had to chan ge Its 
curriculum to suit the new requirements. The new course came into 
operation since 1945. The university confers post-graduate degrees 
and it has a provision for students who want to prepare privately. 
The university runs two schools, one at Poone and another at Bombay 
and two colleges. In addition to this three other colleges and fifteen 
high schools have been affiliated to it. 


The Seva Sadan, Bombay and Poona 


The Seva Sadan at Bombay was founded by Behramji Malabari along 
with Dayaram Gidumal in 1908. The object of this organization was 
to bring in close contact with enlightened women of different 
communities, who desired to work for the advance of the mass of 
backward women and to educate and train them in certain arts so 
that they may not only be themselves economically independent but 
also be able to help the mass of backward women. As stated in its 
report, the principal activity of the Sadan consists of the social and 
medica} aid to women and children of the poor classes, irrespective 
of distinctions of caste or creed. It also works for the spread of 
education among women. At present the activities of Sadan are 
distributed in five fields. Itruns a home for destitute and distressed 
women and children. It runs industrial classes to provide training to 
poor women in domestic crafts so that they can earn their livelihood. 
It maintains a dispensary, runs Marathi Normal and Home classes 
and lastly gives ashram facilities for training cadets of women social 
workers who are expected to board and lodge in the ashram. 


The Seva Sadan at Poona was started a year later with the efforts 
of Mrs. Ranade. The institution was started with four-fold objectives: 
(1)to give education toe women in religious, literary, scientific, medical 
and industrial subjects (ii)to establish libraries and arrange lectures 
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or other provinces or castes and to stimulate active interest by mutual 
sympathy and cooperation”. He declared that both politics and 
social reform movement were equally important and should be carried 
on simultaneously. The conference carried on an extensive social 
reform work till 1917. 


A large number of social reform organizations were affiliated 
to it. The social evils like child marriage, custom of sale of girls at 
the time of marriage and practice of polygamy, pathetic condition of 
widows, denial of education of women and inhuman custom of 
devadasi discussed at the conference. The conference consistently 
referred to all these disabilities and evils and condemned them severely. 
The speeches of M.G.Ranade, Chandavarkar and others at the 
meetings of the conference were veritable mines of information 
about multitude of social reform activities in the country. At the 
moment when Bills regarding social matters were brought before 
the Indian legislature, the conference prepared and sent memoranda 
Stating their views on the bills, e.g. at the time of raising the age of 
marriage and prohibition of practice of nautch parties. It also supported 
foreign travel which was regarded as irreligious by the orthodox section 
of the population, abolition of dowry and bride price, traffic in 
prostitution and other attendant evils.“ On the other hand, the 
National Social Conference session which was held in Bombay in 
1889 passed the following resolution “with a view to prevent early 
completion of marriage, co-habitation before the wife who is less 
than twelve years old should be punished as a criminal offence.” 


The reformers associated with the national social conference 
founded the Bharat Mahila Parishad in 1904 which estabiished a 
communication net work among women. This was followed by the 
formation of the Bharat Stri Mahamandal by Sarala Devi Choudarani 
in 1910. The chief aim of these two organizations was the spread of 
female education. The members of the Bharat Stri Mahamandal 
decided to bring out text books suitable for teaching Indian women. 
The association also organized centres for selling handicrafts made 
by women, 


The women’s movement in India was by leaps and bounds 
became more organized and broad-based with the formation of 
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Mrs. Margaret Cousins one of the founding members of the 
Women’s Indian Association had a good track record as a social 
activist. She was also the founder member of the Irish Women’s 
Franchise League. From 1906 to 1916, she was one of its prominent 
speakers and campaigners.'“ After the formation of the Women’s 
Indian Association, she went from door to door requesting ladies to 
become members of the association. Prominent among those who 
first joined were Sarojini Naidu, Muthulakshmi Reddi, Kamaladevi 
Chattopadyaya and lady Sadasiva Iyer. It was the first organization 
to create an overall awakening among women and to train them to 
shoulder their responsibility in public services and to bind them together 
for mutual service and the good of the country. The association was 
mainly concerned with influencing government’s policy on women’s 
suffrage and issues relating educational and social reforms. It 
established orphanages and rescue homes and also published Sti 
Dharma a periodical. The members of the Women’s Indian 
Association accepted the necessity of political freedom to accelerate 
social actions.” 


It was during the period of the first world war that the Indians 
started agitating for Home Rule. Mrs. Annie Besant set up the 
Home Rule League in September 1916, and B.G.Tilak and Kalkar 
founded a similar association with Poona as its base of operation,“° 
There was an active co-operation between Hindus and Muslims with 
the conclusion of Lucknow Pact in December 1916.47 The Indian 
National Congress was demanding Dominion status after the war 
and women’s organizations in India also felt the need for political 
freedom in order to bring about any concrete social change. So 
since its inception the Women’s Indian Association became involved 
in political matters as well. The presence and leadership of Mrs. 
Annie Besant provided an impetus to women in this regard. 


The Women’s Indian Association adopted a non-sectarian 
approach as the basis of its service. Besides its active involvement 
in the political field, the association conducted adult education classes 
for women and arranged lectures on general subjects. It promoted 
clubs for women’s recreation and organized classes on spinning and 
handicrafts. It worked to obtain opportunities in civil service, 
recognition and responsibility for women in all departments of local 
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seemed to have remained active and took up the cause of women 
both at Indian and International fora. 


The National Council of Women in India, 1925 


The National Council of Women in India was the next all 
Indta women’s organization established in 1925. Some educated 
women of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras had utilized the networks 
developed during and after first world war, ventured to link their 
vartous clubs and associations into anew council. The International 
Council of Women convened its first meeting in Washington in 1888 
to advance women’s social, economic and political rights. The 
Marchioness of Aberdeen, President of International Council from 
1922 to 1936 having learned of the Indian council had invited them 
tojoin the International council]. As aresult in 1925 the NCWI was 
established as a national branch of the International Council of 
Women. 


Lady Doras Tata was instrumental in founding this. The aims 
of the council were as follows: ‘Promote sympathy of thought and 
unity of purpose among women of India and to work for the removal 
of disabilities of women whether economic, legal or social”.'2? Besides 
it aimed to bring the Indian women’s movement closer to international 
women’s groups and promote the welfare of women and children. 
it was like a co-ordinating organisation which sought to mobilize 
women to improve their legal, economic and social status. 
Accordingly the Council mobilized the attention of women social 
workers to village welfare and city labour problems and sponsored a 
labour conference as early as 1933. It conducted an intensive 
propaganda in favour of the Sarada Act. It advocated increase in 
women’s wages, inheritance rights and maternity benefits. 


Maniben Kara (1905-1970), a social worker from Bombay 
became a leading trade unionist. She went on to study social work 
in England and returned to India in 1929. Back in Bombay, she 
organized the Seva Mandir (service organistion)} to work among the 
poor. But she was unable to do much to bring women into the labour 
unions, because of their household work. But somehow or other she 
could not do much work with the National Council of Women in India 
as well. On the other hand within a few years this organisation 
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education. In her Presidential address the maharani said: “Let us 
make this the beginning of a movement... a call to action It has been 
always tmpartial and concerned about the welfare of women as 
human beings and not as Hindu, Christian, Parsi or Muslim.’ 


The ATWC in the early twenties demanded that the minimum 
age of consent for marriage should be 16 years. They challenged 
the orthodoxy and refuted their claims and asserted that they did not 
advocate child marriage. The Muslim orthodoxy presented their 
petition to the Viceroy against the Child Marriage Bill and sought the 
exemption of Muslims from the preview of the Sarda Act, But the 
women of the AIWC which included many influential Muslim ladies, 
opposed the Muslim orthodoxy. In fact, throughout the 1930s, women’s 
organizations formed committees on legal status, undertook studies 
on law, talked with lawyers, published literature and insisted upon 
enlightenment over darkness and slavery”. Mrs. Cousins was the 
organizing secretary of the AIWC and 65 branches of the Women’s 
[Indian Association (WIA) helped in every way throughout the country, 
Although this conference was held to initiate educational reforms 
for women, its scope was widened to include legal and social reform. 
The Sarda Bill opposing child marriage was hotly discussed by the 
conference. The All India Women’s Conference was found to be 
above party and communal politics Pamphlets on women’s position 
were distributed and encouraged various paces of legislation to 
enhance women’s status’. 


In the earlier stages, the All India Women’s Conference was 
primarily concerned with influencing government policy on women 
in the field of education, social service, law, suffrage, employment 
and health. The strategies adopted included presenting views to 
government and officials at all levels, forming committee to investigate 
conditions and to increase public support for its demands, demanding 
that women be selected to sit on official bodies. 


In January 1929, the third conference was held at Patna under 
the chairmanship of Rani Lalit Kumari of Mandi. By then _ the 
activities of the organization became more broad-based. A cell 
exclusively meant for social reforms was created. In 193 2, the All 
India Women’s Conference decided to participate in national politics, 
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Dr.Muthulakshmi Reddy was very particular to put an end to 
the immoral traffic in women. Regarding prostitution, Dr. 
Muthulakshmi Reddy, suggested that the term should be redefined as 
to cover both men and women. The conference demanded punishment 
for men also. The conference extended its wholehearted support to 
all efforts that were to suppress immoral traffic in women and children. 
it passed resolution extending its support to the Madras Brothel Bill 
and the Prevention of Devadasi Dedication Bill passed in 1929.19 


Since its inception, the All India Women’s Conference 
concentrated on social welfare activities. In the second session held 
at Delhi in February 1929, it declared that the aim of the conference 
was to reform educational matters as there were associations to 
deal with the other needs of women.’ The importance of social 
service along with education was felt and asa result, social welfare 
activities became an inseparable part of educational programmes. 
In the process, the scope of the conference widened and the name 
of the Association was changed to All India Women’s Conference.'6! 
In the due course of time with the advent of political awakening, the 
All India Women’s Conference could not help but attain a political 
colour. 


The Constitution of the conference was amended to embrace 
all aspects of women’s development namely social, political and 
economic during the period of the second world war (1939- 1945). 
During the war period the All India Women’s Conference was also 
involved in famine relief works. It collected funds from the public 
and opened milk and barley centres for children in different parts of 
the country. Already child and maternity welfare activities were 
undertaken by the Association since 1920s. As a part of the social 
Welfare activities, the problem of juvenile delinquency was also 
taken up. Further, the conference started créches, organized periodic 
lectures on health, nutrition and birth control. The annual sessions of 
this All India Women’s Conference were held at different provinces 
every year. 


The U.P. Women’s Conference 


Rant Phulkunwani of Shercol, the president at the eighth’ 
annual constituent Conference (U.P.} of the All India Women’s 
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The Tamitnad Women’s Conference 


The Tamilnad Constituent Conference of the Ail India Women’s 
Conference was held on the 27" October 1934 at the Government 
Training School at Koilpatti, Thirunelveli under the presidentship of 
Mrs. Nesamani Paul. Mrs. Nesamani Paul in her Presidential address 
said that the women of India should take more active part in the 
public life of the country, especially in movements that related to 
the welfare of women and children. She dwelt on the need for 
introducing compulsory education for girls and pointed out how 
necessary it was for the right upbringing of children in their tender 
age. The women in India had certain disabilities, both social and 
legal, and unless they organized themselves properly such disabilities 
could not be easily removed. 


A number of resolutions were then passed. One resolution 
demanded the removal of the disabilities imposed by the Hindu law 
on women, by the Legislature of the country. A resolution requested 
that women also should be appointed as juniors and assessors in courts 
of law to aid the judges in the disposal of cases. Other resolutions 
passed were to the effect that polygamy should be prevented in 
India among all communities. That there should be a women’s section 
in the public health department and that women should be appointed 
as Health Officers, Health Inspectors, and Vaccinators, that the 
schemes of education for girls should include lessons in agriculture, 
Home crafts and general knowledge and that the Government should 
allot larger funds for women’s education. An appeal was made to 
the women to come forward and compete for elections to the local 
bodies and legislatures. The President in her concluding speech 
exhorted the women to take more interest in all Women’s movements 
so that the condition of Indian women might improve. 


The Madras Women’s Conference 


Dr.Muthulakshmi Reddy presiding over the ninth conference 
of the Madras Constituency of the All India Women’s Conference 
held at the Senate House, Madras on the 3 November 1934 observed: 
“We have been meeting these nine years and even more in local 
conferences and in All-India Conferences discussing and passing 
many resolutions on educational and social reform, many of which 
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(vii) “This conference records its appreciation of the Railway 


concession rates hitherto granted to the delegates of the 
All-India Women’s Conference and hopes that the railway 
authorities... will continue to grant such concessions, thus 
encouraging a large number of delegates to attend the 
conference”. 


(viii) “This conference repeats its demand for the extension of 


(ix) 


(x) 


(x1) 


compulsory primary education of girls and for its effective 
carrying out where it already exists. This conference 
expresses the hope that the carrying out of the champion 
scheme was an excellent one in that it tried to reduce the 
enormous waste of money now existing and to concentrate 
on teaching. But generally if the scheme made applicable 
to both boys and girls there would be a tendency to 
neglect the case of girls. The resolution, would serve to 
remind the authorities that education of girls was as 
important as education of boys and should receive equal 
attention from them. 


“This conference feels that any limitations of the fee 
concessions hitherto granted to girls would form a serious 
obstacle in the progress of their education.'*’ 


“In view of the insufficiency the number of training 
colleges for women, this conference urges the 
establishment of more training colleges of all grades for 
women.” !¢ 


“This conference calls upon all parents to teach their 
children music so as to develop their taste for music from 
an early age”. 


The All India Women’s Conference prepared a manifesto to 
guide women in their choice of the provincial and Central Legislative 
Assembly and local bodies. The manifesto stated that women should 
give their votes only to these candidates who would try to establish 
equality of rights and opportunities between men and women, who 
would support all schemes for the expansion and development of 
girl’s education and who would support the opinions expressed in the 


resolutions adopted at the conference. 


169 
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centres in towns with a population of above 10,000:'7' Also the 
delegates of the conference demanded suffrage for every literate 
women, urged the appointment of women as juniors, supported the 
demand of the All India Women’s Conference respecting the 
appointment of an All India Committee to propose improvements in 
the legal status and rights of women, demanded representation for 
women on the said committee. Turning to women living in cities the 
Berar Women’s Conference appealed to All India Committee to 
strive their utmost to tour through rural areas to spread ideas of 
progress and assist uplift in all directions of womenfolk in villages,'” 


The Mysore Women’s Conference 


The ninth session of the Mysore State Women’s Conference 
was held at Bangalore on the 10 November 1934, Mrs. Margaret 
E.Cousins presiding over it observed that there was a tendency for 
women to think that things ought to be made easy for them so that 
they might take their place in public life. She stressed the need to 
give encouragement to indigenous industries, “clean” Film campaign 
and the enactment regarding suppression of Immoral Traffic and 
virgin widow marriages. 


The conference besides, requested the government to exempt 
women from the rule of having to own taxable property in their own 
name before they could serve on the educational section of the District 
Boards”.!'7? 


The Travancore the Cochin Women’s Conferences 


The All India Women’s Travancore Constituent Conference 
was held at Trivandrum on the 17" November 1934 under the 
presidency of Dr. Mrs. Muthulakshmi Reddi. 


Spreaking of the All India Women’s Conference, she said that 
there were ]18 branches from the North West Frontier to Trivandrum, 
She congratulated the women of Travancore on the mark made at 
the conference and their intelligent matriarchal system and the 
unparalleled example of women not abusing their power. Further 
she congratulated them on possessing freedom, equal rights and 
opportunities on par with men. She expressed the view that 
Travancore women were the best fitted to serve the whole of India 
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conierence attracted a record crowd including a large number of 
Muslim Women, prominent being Lady Shafi, Begum Zafar Hussain, 
Begum Mchammad Ali, Mrs. Bajpai, and Miss Young. The 
Conference deliberated as under: 


“The government should take immediate steps to check the 
growing evil of the increasing number of cases of abduction and 
traffic in women, that parental co-operation, was necessary for 
primary education, that till such time, as women were not elected to 
the Municipality the members of the league be coopted on the 
education, sanitation, maternity and child welfare, sub-committees of 
the municipality and that the Railway board be requested to grant 
concessions for delegates to the annual session of the All India 
Women’s Conference”. “Advising Muslim parents and guardians to 
draw up marriage contracts safe-guarding the legal rights of their 
daughters and wards at the time of their marriage and recommending 
the adoption of the model contract circulated by the All India Women’s 
Conference”.'? It was explained for the resolution that it was not 
binding on everybody; nevertheless there was strong opposition. 


The members of the All India Women’s Cotiference also took 
up the issue of personal law reforms time and again. By 1940, women 
insisted that they wanted radical changes including equal inheritance 
rights, monogamy, divorce, consent of both partners for marriage, 
inter-caste and inter-faith marriages and equal rights of guardianship 
over children. All these were included in an Indian Women’s Charter 
of Rights of the All India Women’s Conference held in December 
1945 at Hyderabad and Sindh. The members of the conference 
assérted that in India men had not conceded their wives, their own 
sisters and their daughters social equality and social justice. In spite 
of laudable attempts of the AIWC, there was a criticism levelled 
against it on the grounds that the All India women’s conférence had 
developed as an outgrowth of social reform movement which had 
always remained a Hindu reform movement. 


In the wake of freedom, the question before the All India 
Women’s Conference was should it continue along the same lines or 
should it be reconstituted. The question arose because al! the demands 
made by the AIWC had more or less been worked into the Indian 
Constitution at some time or other. After independence, many 
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were bound to have an effect in India, the situation in India was 
different. Since India was under the control of the British government, 
even if Indians were ready to grant political rights to women, they 
could do so only in the Home Rule Movement. Hence the nationalists 
wanted India to attam Home Rule first and sidelined women’s Issues, 
whereas leading women of India wanted nationalist and women’s 
movement to go simultaneously. 


The First Phase 


During the colonial period, the campaign for political 
representation in India involving women, had two phases. In the 
First Phase (1917-1926) the issues were enfranchisement of women 
and eligibility for the legislatures. In the second phase (1927-1947) 
the movement was for adult franchise and increasing women 
representation in the legislature, 


Regarding the voting rights of women, various arguments were 
advanced by the opponents of women’s suffrage such as ‘women 
are naturally unfit for the proper exercise of the franchise, it is 
unfeminine’. According to them, “It is contrary to nature”... The 
British Government in general and Lord Curzon in particular openly 
opposed it by saying that Britain would loose Indie if Indian women 
were given voting rights. 


On 1* December 1917, when Montague was in Madras, the 
memorable All India Women’s Deputation consisting of fourteen 
women headed by Sarojini Naidu asked him women’s franchise in 
India on the basis of sex equality.'® It really marked the beginning 
of a conscious women’s movement in India, Since then Women’s 
India Association identified itself with the cause of women’s suffrage 
and the removal of sex disqualification for election to all the goverming 
bodies. Women also sent representation to the Indian National 
Congress to consider a resolution in favour of the enfranchisement 
of Indian women. It had its reaction in the congress also. The Indian 
National Congress at its Calcutta session in 1917 stated that, “women 
should not be disqualified on account of sex that the same tests be 
applied to women as are applied to men with regard to franchise and 
eligibility to all elective bodies”, Subsequent annual sessions of the 
indian National Congress as well as many congress committees also 
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disqualification prescribed in sub clause (b) of clause (1) in rule 7 of 
the Madras Electoral Rules for registration of the electoral rol! be 
removed in respect of women and that the qualifications which entitled 
men to vote be made applicable to women. After the resolution was 
passed in the Legislative Council, women held meetings all over the 
presidency and sent deputations to meet the Minister for Law and 
Development to get the resolution passed. Asa result majority of 
members voted for the resolution and it was later on declared carried. 
Madras was the first legislature in British India to pass the women’s 
suffrage resolution in 1921. It granted women voting rights on the 
Same terms as men. Thus the first effort of the Women’s India 
Association was successful in Madras after four years of struggle. 


Though the resolution had given the right of electing members 
to the legislative council, it did not enfranchise women to stand as 
candidates for the legislatures. This right was reserved to the British 
parliament. An agitation was soon afoot for the removal of this 
disqualification. The women asserted their tight to enter the 
legislatures at a number of largely attended public meetings and also 
through deputations and representations which met the government, 
So after 1921, women diverted their attention for getting admission 
to the legislatures either by election or by nomination. 


Margaret E. Cousins wrote, when she was campaigning for 
women’s suffrage in Ireland and England she suffered much cruelty 
and injustice from the men politicians, the male dominated press and 
the men in the street. But in contrast during her work in India for the 
Same cause, the indian men showed great statesmanship, 
understanding of democratic values, sympathy and support for the 
women's cause. A number of meetings were convened by the leading 
women of Madras. A deputation of women under Mangalambigai 
met the Governor of Madras, requested him to attend the meeting to 
make rules for the entry of women to the Provincial and Imperial 
legislatures. As a result, the Muddiman Committee on Franchise 
Reforms recommended to empower the legislative assembly and the 
provincial councils to legislate in this regard. Once again Diwan 
Bahadur M. Krishnan Nayar moved a resolution in 1926 in the Madras 
Legislative Council in favour of admitting women into the Legislative 
Council by nomination and by election and that was passed 
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women to contest election in 1925. The total number of women 
enfranchised throughout India was not more than one million. The 
reason for this disproportionate voting strength of women compared 
to that of men were the high property and education qualifications. 
So the Women’s India Association started demanding adult franchise. 


The Second Phase 


In the second phase, political situation was more complex The 
relationship between the British authorities and the Indian National 
Congress deteriorated sharply. The Indian political elite was divided 
within itself on many issues of importance. In the women’s movement 
also two factions emerged. One group argued for increased 
representation and spectal qualifications for women. That was 
supported by the British government. The other group argued for 
adult suffrage and no special privileges for women. This was 
supported by the Indian National Congress. Because of the instability 
and administrative problems the British government rejected adult 
suffrage. 


The period witnessed a series of enquiry commissions which 
culminated in the passing of the Government of India Act, 1935. The 
statutory commission came to India in 1928 to draw up a scheme for 
reform and recommended an addition of two qualifications for women 
to exercise their franchise: (i)being the wife over twenty years of 
age whose husband had the property qualifications to vote (ii)being a 
widow over that age whose husband at the time of his death was so 
qualified. In addition, under the commission’s scheme women over 
twenty one years of age who possessed the suggested educational 
qualification would also be enfranchised in their own right. The scheme 
of reform laid special stress on the need for enfranchising much larger 
proportion of women for the future legislatures. 


At that time the political condition of the country was so 
disturbed and unsatisfactory and the Indian National Congress decided 
to boycott the election and under such condition, women also did not 
stand for electton. But they conducted election campaign. Since the 
Women’s India Association was not affiliated to any political party it 
encouraged the women to vote for the candidates. For the 
convenience of women voters separate entrances and exits were 
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Round Table Conference on general issues. Contrary to the Joint 
memorandum, Radhabai Subbarayan in the Round Table Conference 
demanded that there should be special franchise for women and a 
fixed proportion of women to the legislatures through reservation 
during the first formative years. 


There were two opinions regarding women’s suffrage. One 
group supported the British government’s ideas of slowly increasing 
the franchise and special representation and the other along with the 
Indian National Congress wanted adult suffrage and equal rights. 
Then a franchise committee known as Lothian Committee was 
appointed to suggest ways and means for increasing the franchise 
rights. After examining the committee’s report, the Government of 
India Act 1935 was passed. It was the product of age long discussion 
and ultimately a compromise of ideologies. Simon Commission Report 
of 1930, Round Table Conferences held in London between 1930-3 2 
white paper proposals for Indian Constitution Reforms 1933, and the 
Joint Select Committee Report, 1934 - all served as basis for 
determining the new constitution. Both in the Federal and Provincial 
Legislatures women were given reservation of seats on the communal 
basis. On the whole, fifteen seats were reserved for women in the 
Central Legislature, Out of that, six seats were for the Federal Council 
of State, one each for Madras, Bombay, Bengal, United Provinces, 
the Punjab and Bihar. The reminder of the nine seats were reserved 
in the Federal Assembly (Lower House). Forty-one seats were 
reserved for women in the Provincia] Assemblies. For the Madras 
Presidency eight seats were reserved. Among them six were for 
general category, one for Muslim and one for Indian Christians. 
Among the six general seats there were three genexal urban seats 
one each assigned to Madras city. Ellore and Tallichery cum Calicut. 
Three other seats were general rural seats for Cuddalore, Bellary 
and Dindigul Taluks. One Muhammedan seat was assigned to Madras 
city and one Indian Christian seat was to the Municipalities of 
Thirunelveli, Palayamkottai and Tuticorin. 


Regarding qualifications for women candidates, the enrollment 
as a voter in any constituency in that province should be a sufficient 
qualification: The electoral roll for a women’s constituency was the 
same as that for the general. All persons irrespective of sex whose 
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After the passing of the Charter Act of 1813 many missionaries 
came to South India with their wives. Many educated unmarried 
women also came out as missionaries.'® According to the report of 
1824, it must be admitted that there was no mention of a female 
scholar attending any of the common schools of the province. This 
by no means due to hurry or omission. The common schools of the 
time were meant only for boys. According to T.B.Jervis no females 
received education in the district with the exception of a few who 
were taught in the families of the principal musalmans. R.V.Parulekar 
says, “Natrve custom excludes female from the advantage of education 
and schools strictly speaking are confined to the education of boys”. 
Indian prejudices against the education of women were strong and 
deep. But the missionaries were not discouraged by these obstacles, 
Even in 1823 the Church of England Missionary Society alone ran 23 
girls schools with about 500 pupils in Calcutta and its neighbourhood. 


But conditions appear to have been particularly bad in Bengal 
as Adam’s second report testifies. In the literary census that Adam 
conducted he found only four women literates (as against 21,907 
men) in total population of 4,96,974. Things appear to have been no 
better in Bombay. Conditions were apparently better in Madras where 
Munro found that women of the Rajabandh and some other tribes of 
Hindus were generally taught and the returns of the indigenous schools 
showed as many as 5,480 girls in a total enrolment of 1,84,100. For 
the rest of India, nothing is known. Therefore it is concluded that 
almost the whole of female population of the country was deprived 
of forma] education, 


The social position of women also was far from satisfactory. 
The evil practices of sari, female infanticide, purdah system and 
devadasi were common and stood in the way of women’s education. 
According to Adam the first attempt to instruct girls in an organised 
school was made in 1$15 at Chinsura, but the school failed. 


The missionaries were done through three types of activities 
viz., ajopening of day schools for Indian girls b)establishment of 
orphan Home and c) domestic instruction or Zenana education in the 
families of the middle and higher classes. 


The day schools for girls soon came to be established in all the 
three presidencies. In Bengal, the work began in 1820 when the 
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natives and 12 by others.? The Wood’s despatch decided to give 
grant-in-aid and the despatch pointed out the necessity of providing 
school books in Indian Languages and the need of spreading education 
among women.'® 


During 19th and 20th centuries there was a perceptible change 
in the Government’s policy with regard to the education of women. 
Therefore several girls schools were started by some enthusiastic 
inspectors of the education departments across the country. 


Several schools had been established at Dacca and Hoogly 
and were aided by the Government. In Agra and its neighbourhood, 
female education had made greater progress specially through private 
effort, but the progress was quite slow. Gradually, however the 
number of educational institutions increased, mainly as a result of 
private effort, so that by the year 1871 there were 1760 primary 
schools and 134 secondary schools in the whole country. 


The Indian Education Commission of 1882 recommended the 
expansion of girl’s education by means of easier terms for grant-in- 
aid to girl’s schools. The commission did not favour mixed schools 
other than infant schools, because mixed schools were not generally 
suited to the conditions of this country. The syllabi of girls schools 
were to be different from those of boy’s schools and they were to be 
drawn up with special reference to the requirements of home life 
and to the occupations open to women. There was also to be a 
gradual substitution by female teachers in all girl’s schools. The 
recommendations of the commissions were implemented by the 
government. Post of inspectresses of girls schools were created and 
a few training schools for women teachers were also. established. 
By the end of the 19th century there were 12 colleges, 467 secondary 
schools and 5,628 primary schools for girls with a total enrolment of 
4,44,470 students in the whole of India. 


In the period of twenty years between the report of the Indian 
Educational Commission and the beginning of Curzon’s drive for 
educational reform, the education of women made some progress. 
One of the record achievement of this period was the entry of women 
into the portals of the universities. The first Indian women graduates 
were Kadambni and Chandramuki Bose of the Bethune College in 
1883. 
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organised for Hindu and Muslim girls whose parents were willing to 
extend their education upto the age of 15 or 16; a special Board 
should be estabiished in the Calcutta University and should be 
empowered to propose special courses of study more particularly 
suited for women to organise co-operative arrangements for teaching 
in women’s colleges, more particularly for their training of teachers 
and in preparation for medical courses. 


The Government enunciated the resolution of Education Policy 
in 1913. This policy approved the lines laid down by Lord Curzon. 
But it went a good deal further. It emphasized the social aspect of 
the problem and pointed out that any great advance in the education 
of women was not possible unless the social prejudices against it 
was overcome. The period witnessed a steady and comparatively 
rapid expansion in the education of women at all stages and trained 
teachers in particular. In 1921-22, the number of women, under 
traimg rose to 4,391 as against 1,412 in 1901-1902 or 515 in 1881- 
$2. Regarding Professional Education the progress continued to be 
more or less same as during the earlier period. 


In Secondary education, there was an increase in the number 
of pupils. The number of girls reading in High and Middle Schools in 
1921-22 was 36,698 and 2,466 respectively as against 9,294 and 
32,308 in 1901-1902. The main causes of this increase were four: i) 
there was an expansion in the primary education ii) the changing 
social conditions led to an increase in the age of marriage a factor 
which naturally assisted the spread of secondary education among 
women; 111} 1t was realised that education did a lot of good to women; 
Iv) the parents were interested in giving education to their daughters — 
especially because this education often increased their market value 
in marriage. It must be remembered that this expansion had two 
limitations: i) it was generally restricted to towns and cities ii) as in 
earlier period it continued to be largely confined to Anglo Indians 
and Christrans than among Hindus and Muslims. 


In Primary education also, there was an expansion. The 
number of girls attending primary schools rose from 3,48,510 in 1901- 
O2 to $1,98,550 im 1921-22. The best achievement of this period 
was there were large number of women teachers in general. 
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They fought shoulder to shoulder with men and laid the foundation 
for their emancipation as a tribute of gratitude. The spread of 
education among women as 4 result of this, was found, among other 
things, a national necessity. 


Gandhiji’s Wardah Scheme was examined by the Zakir 
Hussain Committee, which worked out a detailed syllabus and made 
valuable suggestions. It proved that the scheme was sound not only 
from the educational point of view, but also from the psychological, 
social and economic point of view, Psychologically, it balanced the 
intellectual and practical elements of experience. Socially, it aimed 
to breakdown the barriers between intellectual and manual workers. 
Economically, it proposed way to increase productive capacity. This 
scheme, as reported by the Zakir Hussain Committee, was approved 
and recommended by the Haripura Congress in 1938, and forthwith 
adopted in several provinces where there were Congress ministries. 
By the end of the first year, ten training centres were opened in 
United Provinces besides seven refresher training centres. The second 
year also showed steady progress. New training centres and basic 
schools were opened. But the outbreak of war in 1939, and with 
that the resignation of the Congress ministries, affected this scheme 
adversely between 1940 and 1945, With the formation of Congress 
Ministries in 1946, basic education scheme received a fresh impetus. 
This scheme was now introduced as a part of the official programme 
of post-war educational reconstruction. 


Among other experiments made by the Congress ministries in 
the field of primary education was a Vidya Mandir Scheme undertaken 
by Central Provinces. It was planned by the then Education Minister 
of the Province, the late R.S.Shukla, with the object of providing 
primary education in small villages at a nominal cost. Asa result 
about 80 Vidhyamandhirs came into being. With the resignation of 
the ministry its progress was stopped. 


Another such scheme was promulgated by the Bombay 
Government, known as the scheme of voluntary schools. Its aim 
was to encourage private efforts in this field and thus reduce the cost 
of education and heip to provide schools m small villages. After the 
return of the Congress mimistry the scheme was again revived. 
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There were very few professional colleges for women. But 
women were studying in different professional colleges and schools 
meant for men. The following table shows the enrollment of girls 
and women in different institutions for professional and for other 
special educational ventures. 


| —= 1937-38 1946-47 


F Bagineeri g and Technology 


During the colonial period, the higher education had however 
received a little attention at the hands of the British and their 
contribution in this further motivated the free India to promote it. 





However, it has begun to be increasingly realised in free India, 
that the education of women is more important than that of men. 
The university Education commission under the chairmanship of Sri. 
5.Radhakrishnan (1948) said: “there cannot be educated people 
without educated women. If general education had to be limited, 
that opportunity should be given to women, then it would most surely 
be passed on to the next generation”. 


The Role Played by women in the Freedom Movement 
(1857-1947) 


Freedom movement is a great event in the history of India. 
For the first time, the people of India, shedding their differences and 
disparities that contributed to their enslavement and disunity in the 
past had got themselves united and braving the stiff opposition from 
the British colonisers fought for freedom and independence against 
alien rule. During the struggle, the women got an opportunity not 
only to express their solidarity with the movement, but also 
participated along with men freedom fighters and contributed their 
might entering into politics and public life, which were so far the 
exclusive domains of men-folk. Therefore, the women’s role in the 
freedom struggle of India had become, the epic story of the self-less 
dynamic, talented and patriotic women. 
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These taunts inflamed the hearts of the men onlookers. “The 
spark which fell from female lips ignited it at once and the night of 
May 10, 1857, saw the commencement of a tragedy never before 
witnessed since India passed under British sway.”"? 


Thus flames of fire which broke out at Meerut on May 10, 
spread rapidly over large parts of Northern India. While the women 
of Meerut were instrumental, to some extent in accelerating action 
on the part of sepoys, conditions in Lucknow were inspiring Begum 
Hazrat Mahal to take leadership in her hand. The annexation of 
Oudh which was completed in 1856, came as a heavy blow to the 
royal family. Begum, discontented as she was, decided to stay behind 
in Lucknow, while the deposed Nawab, Wazid Ali Shah, werit to 
Calcutta and took his abode there. 


The banner of revolt was raised in Lucknow on May 30, 1857. 
The revolution spread rapidly to other towns of Oudh and the rebels 
were successful in establishing their authority in many places one 
after another. Hazrat Mahal, the regent queen, exercised all the 
authority ruled the State diplomatically and exhibited qualities of good 
leadership and statesmanship. She honoured brave soldiers. “She 
has excited all oudh” says Russel.!*” 


The Begum kept up the spirit and held Durbars to encourage 
officers and soldiers. One of her ideas was to cause her own death 
by taking poison instead of becoming a prisoner of the English. 


There were many women during this period who laid the lives 
in the battlefield, but their names still remain unknown. Gorden 
Alexandra observes: “Among the slain at Siken Bagh, there were a 
few Negresses. They fought like wild and it was not till after they 
were killed that their sex was suspected”.!?! 


Forbes Mitchell makes mention of a woman who was at 
Sikendra Bagh. She was armed with a heavy old pattern piston, 
seated on the “Pipal” tree, she killed half a dozen people.'” 


In Delhi there was another woman who became familiar with 
the name of “maid of Delhi”. She would go to the battlefield in a 
Swar’s uniform and was reported to have been won more than five 
sepoys in the battlefield, “Saddiq-Uli”. Akh-newspaper reported that 
she had been given a horse by the king,' 
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Swadeshi movement which marked a veritable watershed in 
the annals of Indian struggle for emancipation from the British 
yoke, Triggered by the Curzonian decision to partition of 
Bengal in 1905, the movement though provincial in origin, 
was broadly national in content and eventually assumed all 
India dimensions in the depth of its impact. 


Swadeshi attempts at involving the masses facilitated the 
participation of women in several ways. Patriotic pamphlets were 
written in the vernacular Bengali, and widely distributed. Notable 
among these was a pamphlet written by Ramendra Sunder Trivedi 
entitled, “A Vow for Bengali Women”, which tried to explain the 
Swadeshi movement in such simple terms that even a village woman 
could understand. It specifically called upon women to participate in 
the popular Swadeshi rituals of “Rakhi bandhan’ (exchange of wristlets 
among Bengalis) and ‘Arandhan’ (not lighting cooking fires) and to 
boycott foreign goods. Simultaneously, there was a flowering of 
nationalist poetry, prose and journalism, in particular the patriotic songs 
of Rabindranath Tagore, Rajani Kant Sen, Mukanda Das and 
Aurobindo Ghosh verily revolutionized contemporary Bengal. In this 
context, it seems noteworthy that “a good number of women’s 
writings” appeared during this period and as, Bharati Ray testifies, 
they were “directly aimed at arousing all-round awareness among 
other women”. A large number of politically oriented articles appeared 
in women’s journals like Bambodhini patrika, Bharaimabila, 
Antapur and /ahanabi, and as Ray affirms, they “did help in moulding 
attitudes and ideas. It is a justifiable interference that they contributed 
to the political education of the women readers and inspired them to 
take active part in the national movement”, Inevitably, they left a 
deep impress upon women. Swadeshi Movement aroused such a 
strong sense of patriotism in his mother that she smashed the family’s 
foreign made cooking pots. 


No wonder, women became actively involved with the swadeshi 
struggle. Protest meetings were held all over Bengal and some of 
these were exclusively women’s gatherings. For instance, about five 
hundred women met Jenokand village in the district of Murshidabad 
to protest against the government’s decision to partition Bengal and 
to urge the need for using indigenous, country-made goods. Likewise, 
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women in the Punjab. Among them Smt. Purani, a prominent Arya 
Samaj worker at Hissar, toured various districts of the Punjab 
advocating the cause of Swadeshi. Speaking to women at Hissar, 
she not only criticized caste restrictions, but also exhorted women to 
“bring up their sons not with a view to joining government service, 
but to an independent participation in trade, especially the manufacture 
and sale of swadeshi”,'!™ 


Sister Nivedita 


Margaret Noble known as sister Nivedita, the daughter of Rev. 
5.R.Noble, was born at Dunganonco, Tyrone, on October 28, 1867. 
She was interested in education and became a trained teacher. In 
the year 1895, she came in contact with Swami Vivekananda. She 
came under his influence and came to India at his suggestion. By 
1898 Nivedita was in India. The center of her efforts was now 
shifted from London to India which became her adopted motherland. 
She took strénuous tours of the North-west region alon g with Swami 
Vivekananda and three other western women. These tours were to 
serve as a guide in the future activities. The conditions prevailing at 
that time were painful to Nivedita. She expressed her feelings in a 
letter written in 1901 which indicated the interest she had developed 
in Indian affairs. 


Sister Nivedita met Saraladevi and acquainted herself with 
her work. But somehow she found a more congenial comrade in Sri 
Aurobindo who was striving to organize western India for 
revolutionary work. 


Her visit to Baroda in 1902 enabled her to have an msight into 
Aurabindo’s work at close quarters. When she returned to Calcutta 
she gave away her library of valuable books on the revolutionary 
and nationalist movements of different countries to the center of 
revolutionary activities in Calcutta. It was at this place that she 
addressed the young men on the nationalist movements of other 
countries, She is reported to have been a member of the National 
Revolutionary Council along with Sri Aurobindo. 


The famine and flood in East Bengal in 1906 was disastrous 
and sister Nivedita was an eye witness to the troubles of the peasants. 
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Sarala Devi established a center of physical culture at her 
home in Calcutta and suggested to the Indian National Congress to 
organize an exhibition of physical feats. 


During the swadeshi period, Sarla Devi opened the famous 
‘Lakshmi Bhandar’ for popularizing swadeshi goods. In 1904 she 
even won the gold medal for exhibiting improved varieties of swadeshi 
fabrics. In 1905 she was married to an Arya Samaj leader, Ram 
Bhoj Dutta Chaudhary of Lahore. Gradually, therefore, the center 
of her activities now shifted from Bengal to Punjab but she continued 
to direct her operations from the Punjab and in fact, served as a link 
between the two provinces. 


Sarla Devi infused fresh life into the Sushrid Samiti in 1905 in 
Mymensingh district of Bengal by transforming it. 


Sarla Devi initiated certain tentative steps to organize a nascent 
women’s movement. The nucleus of this movement was formed at 
Lahore in 1910 when she launched the Bharat Sri Maba Mandal 
despite much opposition. As the secretary of this organization, she 
worked tirelessly and successfully instituted branches of the Stri Maha 
Mandal of Allahabad and Calcutta. The primary object of this society 
was to bring together women of all castes and creeds on the basis of 
their common interest in the moral and material progress of women 
in India. 


Sarla Devi emerged as a prominent leader of the swadeshi 
era. She started physical culture clubs, began a swadeshi store for 
women’s work, organized festivals which celebrated Bengali traditions 
and launched maiden efforts at organizing women’s movement. Sarla 
Devi also took an active part in the franchise movement launched by 
Mrs. Cousins and was instrumental in securing voting right for Bengali 
women. She remained an ardent Congress worker till her death in 
1945 and actively participated in the various campaigns launched to 
achieve freedom from the Raj. 


More striking and extreme was the organization launched by 
Kumidini Mitier, daughter of Kristo Mitter, a renowned nationalist 
very active during this period, She organized a group of educated 
Brahmin ladies for maintaining an effective liaison between the 
different revolutionary leaders who were watched by the police. This 
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The swadeshi movement appears to have functioned as a 
catalyst for women’s politicization in Bengal and it is noteworthy that 
many of the Bengali women who were [ater actively to participate in 
Gandhian movements (such as Ashalata Sen for example) had gained 
their first political experience during the Swadeshi movement. 
Women’s participation also seems to have initiated a shift in men’s 
attitudes. It goes without saying that with the Swadeshi movement 
fresh ideas were released and women’s involvement with the 
nationalist movement was given a distinct impetus. 


Annie Besant and Home Rule Movement 


The Home Rule Leagues founded by Annie Besant and Bala 
Gangadhar Tilak dominated the political scene of India from their 
formation in 1916 to the emergence of Mahatma Gandhi in 1919. 
Annie Besant, an Irish born theosophist was very active in the Madras 
politics since 1914. The outbreak of the first world war in Europe 
gave a new dimension to the congress demand for self-government 
or swaraj. Having been nourished with the Irish nationalist background, 
she jumped into the fray to achieve swaraj by adopting some new 
methods. By starting two newspapers the Conunon Weal, a weekly 
and New India, a daily, she popularized the demand for self 
government knowing that without unity, self-government was 
impossible. She advocated the need for unity through her papers and 
platforms. 


As a delegate to the Madras Congress session held in 1914, 
Annie Besant pleaded for self-government not as a reward but asa 
right. On 24" September 1915, Annie Besant made a formal 
announcement of fonning the Home Rule League both in India and 
in England. She however founded the Home Rule League for 
India in England on 7" June 1916, to educate the British public in 
relation to India and to place before them the demand of the Indian 
National Congress for self-government. Before starting the same in 
India she toured throughout India and spread the ideal of Home 
Rule everywhere. However, to the great dismay of many, the congress 
and the Muslim League failed to submit the report within the stipulated 
time. [t made Annie Besant to inaugurate the Home Rule League in 
Madras on 3 September 1916 with herself as its President, 
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The members emphasized the need for responsible government which 
could satisfy the aspirations of the people. 


Immediately after the publication of the proposed Rowlatt Bill 
in January 1919, a meeting was convened by the Indian National 
Congress in the Gandhi Ashram wherein a resolution was passed to 
disobey this Act, ifthe colonial government passed the Rowlat Bill in 
the teeth of opposition and it gave in 1919 the government powers in 
an emergency to judge cases without bail. The passing of the Bill 
came as a shock to the nation as a whole. Gandhiji, therefore, 
launched a Satyagraha movement on 30 March 1919. This date 
was later changed to 6 April. In the beginning the movement was 
non-violent, but slowly it became violent due to provocation by the 
police. The events moved fast and the situation in the Punjab, as 
compared to other provinces, was serious. Martial Law was 
proclaimed and the Punjab witnessed a reign of terror which dragged 
on till 11 June 1919. The movement culminated in the firing which 
took place in Jailianwala Bagh at Amritsar wherein four hundred 
people were shot dead and twelve hundred injured. This action fanned 
the fire of nationalism in India, Added to this was the unsettled state 
of Turkey, the ‘Khilafat’ movement which greatly excited the feelings 
of the Muslims of India because Turkey was considered the greatest 
Muslim power by the Muslims of this country. The Sultan of this 
empire was ‘khalifa’ of Islam and as such temporal head. 


Mahatma Gandhi had faith in women. Writing in 1921 he said; 
“I expect great things from you, I expect the women to do their full 
share in the struggle. Let government capture everyone of our soldiers 
~I don’t mind. Our work is so very easy that even our women can 
carry it out and without difficulty”.'% The Satyagraha movement 
which was inaugurated by Gandhiji was such that women could not 
sit and watch the battle between the Government and the people and 
so a quick response was made to the call of Mahatma Gandhi. They 
took out processions, propagated the use of Khadi, and even courted 
arrest, though the number of women arrested was very small. A 
good beginning was made and an example was set that if need be, 
women would not hesitate to face the most difficult situations. 


Bengal had been in the vanguard of the freedom movement 
and women of this province did not lose any time and came out in the 
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The meeting was addressed among others by Sivakamu Ammal and 
was followed by a procession to an adjacent temple, bearing a portrait 
of Annie Besant and flying a large Home Rule flag. 


Meanwhile, the teaders of the Home Rule League popularised 
the idea of passive resistance among the mofussil people by distributing 
vernacular leaflets, illustrated and post cards and by way of public 
meetings and processions. This had its immediate effect on the people. 
Perturbed by this, the government of Madras directed the District 
Magistrates to discourage protest meetings, especially street 
processions. When Annie Besant came to Madras after her release, 
a large assemblage of women showered congratulations profusely. 
Sivakamu Ammal too played so prominent a part in the Home Rule 
Movement. She attended almost all the meetings held at Madras in 
connection with it. 


In Tamil Nadu, Satyagraha was observed by observing twenty- 
four hours fasting, processions and meetings. It was remarkable to 
note that in Madras Muhammadans and women were present in large 
numbers than in any other political meetings. 


Meanwhile, the Khilafat agitation continued with renewed vigour 
and non-co-operation, boycott and swadeshi were advocated by the 
participants. When the leadership of the Congress movement passed 
over to Mahatma Gandhi, he chartered out the national programme 
in such a way asto give opportunities to all class of people. In order 
to include women Mahatma Gandhi introduced Khadi as an important 
Congress programme. From Tamilnadu, a number of women activists 
participated in the Congress programmes of boycott of foreign cloth, 
promotion of Khadi and the picketing of liquor shops. Press also 
played a leading role in mobilising women. 


Prohibition movement had spread in almost all! the districts of 
the Madras Presidency before the end of February 1921. 
C.Rajagopalachariar, E.V.Ramasamy and N.S.Rangaswami lyer 
organised volunteer corps known as Thondarpadai to picket liquor 
shops throughout Tamil Nadu. They were arrested and imprisoned. 
After their arrest, Nagammal and Kannammal, wife and sister, 
respectively of E.V.Ramaswamy along with many other women were 
drawn into the moment. Fearing that the law and order situation 
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hammers began hacking away at the status. They succeeded in 
breaking a portion of the sheath of the award in the hands of Neill 
and hoisted the national flag on it, and garlanded the flag. They 
spoke about the atrocities committed by Neill on Indian people during 
the sepoy mutiny. They were arrested and sentenced to 6 months 
imprisonment. Women also participated in the movement. Salem 
Angachi Ammal, Cuddalore Anchalai Ammal and her daughter Amma 
Kannu Ammal, and Mrs. Lakshmi ammal were actively participated 
in this satyagraha. They were also arrested and suffered 
imprisonment in connection with this satyagraha. In the meantime, 
in order to continue the satyagraha Tamilnadu Congress Committee 
formed an executive committee consisting of Hirala] shait, 
Thirumalacharia, Srinivasa Varadhan and Padmasini Ammal. It also 
passed a resolution asking the Government to remove the statue 
immediately, But the governement did not pay heed to the Congress 
demand. Hence, with all the difficulties, they continued the agitation 
unttl it was suspended, It was also made possible due to the expected 
arrival of Simon commission and holding of the Indian National 
Congress session at Madras. 


Parvati Devi 


While participating in the Satyagraha movement. Parvati Devi. 
an ardent worker of the Congress, was arrested in Meerut for her 
anti-British speeches. She was taken to Agra jail in jail-clothes. No 
one was allowed to be on the platform. As a mark of respect, and to 
show solidarity ladies of the region tookout a procession on December 
16, 1922. She was convicted and was sentenced to two years 
imprisonment. This was the highest sentence so far awarded to any 
lady. 


Bai Amman 


Bai Amman was one of the important personages at this time. 
She belonged to an aristocratic farnily of Muslims but threw off her 
veil when her sons Mohammad Ali and Shaukat Ali were deprived 
of their liberty. She went about addressing meetings all over India. 
She was invited to join the deputation for women’s franchise. But 
she refused on the ground that she would rather influence her own 
countrymen than go to an Englishman with a petition. 
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Women with a patriotic spirit in almost all the provinces were 
doing their best to encourage men to participate in the struggle and 
were helping to carry on the propaganda. Lucknow also was a center 
of activity at this time. Meetings under section 144 were prohibited 
but such weapons of the Government did not worry the people. They 
had their meetings in the Congress committee’s office which were 
presided over by Mrs. Abdul Qadir, Women were urged to take to 
wearing Khaddar and to exhort men to join the national movement. 
A committee was formed, with Mrs. Abdul Qadir as President, to 
carry on the work among the women. 


Sindh in the Satyagraha movement was not to lag behind. 
Women of this province took out processions and moved through the 
main bazaars and streets singing national songs and delivering 
inspiring lectures. 


The non-co-operation movement daily gained ground. The 
author of the Simon Commission observed that “defiance of authority 
became widespread, an extraordinary development in Indian districts, 
where the power of Government had never been questioned within 
living memory”.?°? 


The Government on its part met this challenge by arresting 
people, by lathi charging on processions and by declaring the 
organization as unlawful. When the Indian National Congress met 
at its pertodic session in 1921 some thirty thousand congress workers 
were in jail. 


Bardoli Satyagraha (1928) 


A no-fax campaign was launched in Bardoli under the leadership 
of Sardar Patel. This campaign was undertaken in order to correct 
an economic injustice. The Government of Bombay, contrary to the 
advice of the joint parliamentary committee and contrary to the 
resolution of the Bombay Legislative Council of the Bombay 
Presidency in 1924, considerably enhanced the rate of rural taxation 
which was nominally 20 per cent put in actual application. In some 
instances it was over 60 percent. The public felt that the increase 
was unwarranted and that an impartial committee to hold enquiry be 
constituted. The government paid no need to it. 
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Madras, Yamini Poorna Thilagamma, Masilamaniammal, Rukmini 
Lakshmipathi and others spoke in support of the boycott. Padmasini 
Ammal also supported the decision. Women India Association 
opposed the Commission for two reasons, exclusion of Indians in 
general and also of Indian women from the commission. Because of 
the continuous effort of the Women’s India Association, inthe Simon 
Committee report, there were five pages devoted to women. 


The Civil Disobedience Movement — 1930-1935 


The failure of the Government to take up the Nehru Report’ 
and to take note of the demand of the people within the stipulated 
pertod forced the Indian National Congress to proceed with its plans 
of launching Satyagraha as had been decided at jts session in 
December 1928 at Calcutta. Therefore, the Indian National Congress 
which met in December 1929 at Lahore declared on the midnight of 
December 31, 1929, the goal of the Congress to have complete 
independence instead of Dominion Status. Thus the new year was 
ushered in with new hopes, a changed creed and the prospect of an 
active fight ahead. 


The Congress members of the Legislature were instructed to 
boycott elections and 26 January 1930, was declared as Independence 
Day which was to be celebrated throughout the country every year. 
Gandhiji was empowered to initiate the Civil Disobedience Movement 
in any manner he considered best. Gandhiji selected the breaking of 
salt laws as the center of activity, Salt tax was unjust for the poor in 
the land. 


Salt Satyagraha 


Gandhiji started his heroic march to Dandi on the sea-coast 
neat Jalalpur on 12 March 1930, and formally inaugurated the 
campaign. For breaking the Salt Law he was arrested on the 6" 
April. Mahatma Gandhi’s arrest was the long awaited signal and the 
Campaign started with countrywide hartals, It specially electrified 
the patriotic zeal in women which not only gave a two-fold strength 
and support to the cause but also invited attention and appreciation 
from the outside world. 


At first, women had not been allowed to participate as Gandhiji 
had thought that they would complicate matters, But the women of 
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becoming more difficult to find male recruits and because the presence 
of women-folk was calculated to prove an embarrassment to the 
police.?” 


Women went along their chosen path, and picketed colleges, 
schools, clubs and courts, Women’s organizations, like Ladies 
Picketing Board, Nari Satyagraha Committee, Nikhil Jatiya Nari 
Sangh and Mahila Rashtriya Sangha were declared unlawful. 


Lotika Ghose was entrusted with the organization of women. 
She with the help of Subhas Chandra Bose, founded the Mahila 
Rashtriya Sangha and Subhas Bose’s mother was its first President. 


Another institution which played a prominent part during this 
period was Nari Satyagraha Committee, C.R.Das was its president 
and amongst its vice-presidents were important congress women 
workers of standing like Mohini Devi, J yotirmeyi, Ganguli, Hemprabha 
Das Gupta and Ashoklata Das. Samiti Das and Bimal Pratima Dev; 
were the secretaries. They took out processions violating government 
orders. They were harassed and intercepted by the mounted police, 
but nothing intimidated them. Ultimately they were arrested and 
sent to Jail by the police, 


Ladies Picketing Board 


In May 1931, a picketing board was started by the women of 
Bengal to boycott and picket in collaboration with Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee. The work of this Board was to propagate 
against the use of foreign goods; to popularize home industries and to 
help develop cottage industries, specially those of spinning and 
weaving Khadi; to arrange processions and meetings; emphasise the 
importance of liberty and equality of nations; the need for removal of 
untouchability; to enlist members of the congress, who would follow 
the directives of the National congress stipulating that the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee work in close cooperation with the 
National Congress. 


Boycott and Picketing Section 


The work of this section formed by the picketing board was to 
carry out peaceful picketing in different markets and shops against 
the sale of foreign goods, especially cloth. Another section, Swadeshi 
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Prachar was to popularize and preach for the use of Swadeshi goods, 
specially Swadeshi cloth and Khadi in private homes; and to recruit 
women workers to join the Board and enlist as members of the national! 
congress. In accordance with the instructions of the Board and to 
recruit members were recruited for the picketing board in different 
parts of the city. There was constructive workers section whose 
work was to demonstrate the use of charkhas and taklis and to help 
spinners to get in touch with weavers for the yarn spun by them; to 
help manufacture a variety of handmade goods and to get markets 
for the same; to establish ashrams where little girls and boys are 
mstructed to spin yarn. 


The aforesaid scheme was very comprehensive and the women 
of Bengal did a lot of work in various parts of Bengal. Conferences 
and meetings of the ladies was an everyday occurrence in Bengal. 
In a conference at Comilla which was presided over by Urmila Devi 
sister of Deshbandu the following resolutions were passed: (i) the 
formation of Mahila Samitis; (ii)boycott of foreign goods; 
(iii)establishment of Hindu-Muslim Unity; (iv)the removal of 
untouchability and purdah; (v)demands for open trial of detenus in 
jails; and (vi)urging the ladies to support the cause of the Indian 
National Congress. 


Revolutionary Activities 


During the period, organised revolutionary activities were found 
in Dhaka, Comilla and Chittagong and young college girls came into 
its fold. The famous group of the women revolutionaries consisted 
of Samiti and Suniti, Bina Das, Kalpana Dutta and Preetilata 
Waddedar. Preetilata was the first woman who died in action. She 
was a courageous lady and had a number of interviews with 
Ramakrishna Biswas, a revolutionary who was hanged. She also 
faced the machine gun of captain Cameron who was shot at 
Dhalghat. She was suspected of anit-government activities but the 
police could not catch her as she went underground. Kalpana was 
another active worker of the revolutionary party. She was seen quite 
often, dressed in male attire, in the vicinity of Pahartali. She was 
suspected of revolutionary activities so a police watch was kept on 
her. Suniti, daughter of Uma Charan Choudhry, and sam iti, daughter 
of Debendra Lal Ghose, a professor in the Comilla college, shot the 
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magistrate of Comilla. They were arrested and were awarded a life 
sentence. 


Theres 
_a.wie Were Many more women who took part in the 


revolutionary activities and served varying terms of imprisonment. 
To name only a few who went to jail, were Kamla Chatterjee, Bimal 
Pratibha Dutta, Banala Das, Santishda Ghose of Barisal was arrested 
while trying to encash a forged cheque of twenty-seven thousand 
rupees in Grindlays Bank, Calcutta. The money was needed to carry 
on revolutionary actrvities, 


Women Participation in the Punjab 


The women of Punjab numbering about five thousand 
inaugurated the Civil Disobedience Movement by taking out a 
procession at Lahore in 1930. Processions, meetings and picketing 
in defiance of section 144 became their daily routine. Day after day 
they held demonstrations before the gates of the counci! chamber. 
The life and soul of the movement were Mrs. Ladorani Zutshi, Parvati, 
daughter of Lala Lajput Rai, Smt. Kartar Kaur, Atma Devi and many 
others. Lado Rani Zutshi was the leading women of the time. She 
was married to the late Pandit Ladi Prashad Zutshi, a leading lawyer 
of Lahore, Her interest in politics began in the Martial law days in 
the Punjab in 1919 and thereafter she became an active congress 
worker. During the Civil Disobedience Movement she gained 
importance for her singular activities and was appointed the eighth 
director of the war council and steered the movement successfully. 


This courageous woman and her daughters and other women 
offering Satyagraha picked the cloth shops, law courts and the quarters 
of members of the Legislative Assembly. She had arranged a uniform 
of red trousers, green shirts and white Gandhi caps resembling the 
national emblem fer volunteers. She was sentenced to one year 
imprisonment but was released under the Gandhi-Irwin pact in 1931 
before the expiry of the sentence, only to be re-arrested in 1932. 
This time she was sentenced to eighteen months imprisonment. She 
had to be released before the end of her term on account of ill- 
health, 


Lado Rani had instilled patriotic zeal in her daughters also and 
they all shared her responsibilities in this struggle. As many as 
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the death sentence passed on Ranbir Singh, Purga Das and Chuni 
Tal ingoannection with the conspiracy to shoot the Governor. Laxmi 
Devi was convicted for her activities aric’ »vas asked to pay two 
thousand rupees or undergo imprisonment for one year. She preierrca 


to go to jail. 
Women Participation in Madras 


In Madras Smt.Rukmini Lakshmipati had the honour of being 
the first lady to be arrested in connection with the Salt Satyagraha. 
She was the President of the Tamil Nadu Provincial Congress 
Committee. There.were also a number of women in Madras who 
played a prominent part in organizing youngsters into the ‘vanar sena’ 
or the Monkey Army, as it was called in the memory of the monkeys 
who according to the Hindu mythology, joined together to assist Rama. 
The dynamic energy of these youngsters was thus utilized into 
systematic and disciplined activity. 


Women Participation in Defhi 


It was in this great city that twenty-four girl guides refused to 
salute the Union Jack as a result of which their names were struck 
off the rolls. Mary Campbell, who was a temperance worker in India, 
writing in the Manchestor Guardian of June 1931, described the 
courage of Delhi Women in the following words: “I was in Delhi 
when Mr. Gandhi on his way back to jail, sent word — I leave the 
work of picketing and drink and drug shops to the women of India. 
“] thought he had made a mistake this time that the Delhi women, so 
many of whom lived in purdah, could never undertook the task. But 
tomy astonishment, out they came, and they picketed all the shops 
in Delhi, sixteen or seventeen in number. I watched them day after 
day. They stood there saying nothing but politely salaaming each 
customer who approached the same thing happened repeatedly. But 
they did not as fast as one relay was arrested, another took its place. 
Altogether about sixteen hundred women were imprisoned in Delhi 
alone. But they had done their work. Though the shops were opened 
no one went in... At last the licensees themselves closed them, and 


so far as I know they are still closed today”. 


It was again in this historic city that a thousand women went 
to the court with a view to persuading the lawyers and the authorities 
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the death sentence passed on Ranbir Singh, Purga Das and Chuni 
Lal, in connection with the conspiracy to shoot the Governor, Laxmi 
Devi was convicted for her activities and was asked to pay two 
thousand rupees or undergo imprisonment for one year. She preferred 
to go to jail. 


Women Participation in Madras 


In Madras Smt.Rukmini Lakshmipati had the honour of being 
the first lady to be arrested in connection with the Salt Satyagraha. 
she was the President of the Tamil Nadu Provincial Congress 
Committee. There were also a number of women in Madras who 
played a prominent part in organizing youngsters into the ‘vanar sena’ 
or the Monkey Army, as it was called in the memory of the monkeys 
who according to the Hindu mythology, joined together to assist Rama. 
The dynamic energy of these youngsters was thus utilized into 
systematic and disciplined activity. 


Women Participation in Delhi 


It was in this great city that twenty-four girl guides refused to 
salute the Union Jack as a result of which their names were struck 
oif the rolls. Mary Campbell, who was a temperance worker in India, 
writing in the Manchestor Guardian of June 1931, described the 
courage of Delhi Women in the following words: “I was in Delhi 
when Mr. Gandhi on his way back to jail, sent word — I leave the 
work of picketing and drink and drug shops to the women of India, 
“I thought he had made a mistake this time that the Delhi women, so 
many of whom lived in purdah, could never undertook the task. But 
to my astonishment, out they came, and they. picketed all the shops 
in Delhi, sixteen or seventeen in number. I watched them day after 
day. They stood there saying nothing but politely salaaming each 
customer who approached the same thing happened repeatedly. But 
they did not as fast as one relay was arrested, another took its place. 
Altogether about sixteen hundred women were imprisoned in Delhi 
alone. But they had done their work. Though the shops were opened 
no one went in... At last the licensees themselves closed them, and 
sO far as I know they are still closed today” .2% 


[t was again in this historic city that a thousand women went 
to the court with a view to persuading the lawyers and the authorities 
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to close down the courts. Mrs. Sahni and the mother-in-law of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru were amongst the injured on that day. Pandit Motilal 
Nehru who witnessed the scene, wrote that the police officer declared 
the assembly unlawful. 


Satyawati 


The great city of Delhi also witnessed a martyr’s death. 
Satyawati, granddaughter of Swami Shradhan and was another 
important leader of Civil Disobedience movement in Delhi. In 
defiance of social taboos at the age of twenty-three she plunged into 
the congress movement, heart and soul, in 1930. She held meetings, 
led processions, picketed foreign cloth shops not only in the market 
place but also on the river Jamuna where usually the Marwai ladies 
in their foreign clothes came to bathe. As a result of her efforts 
some fifty per cent of women took to wearing Khaddar. 


Speaking at a public meeting on May 3, 1930, Satyawati exhorted 
the audience to remain steadfast in their endeavour and boldly face 
the machine guns parading the streets. She was arrested under section 
108 of the Indian penal code and was asked to furnish security of 
five hundred rupees or show good behaviour for six months. She 
refused to furnish the security and was sent to jail. She was 
released only to be arrested again in 1932. This time she was 
sentenced to two years imprisonment. During her incarceration she 
contacted pleurisy which later developed into tuberculosis. This did 
not deter her and she continued political work. 


Satyawati was again active in 1937 indulging in anti-government 
activities. Consequently she was arrested. The moment Satyawati 
was out of the lockup she was again active She attended the Punjab 
political conference held in April 1938. She was ordered to leave 
Punjab within twenty-four hours, and her entry into the Punjab without 
permission was prohibited for one year. She defied the order and 
was arrested. During the years 1940 and 1941 Satyawati was tried 
twice for sedition and imprisoned. 


Satyawati was admitted to the hospital. Just two days before 
her death in 1945, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru went to see her. She 
said to him; “My only desire is India’s freedom”. 
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In Allahabad Swaroop Rani, wife of Motilal Nehru, inaugurated 
the campaign by preparing salt in front of the police station. It was in 
this place that the police lathi-charged a procession led by her as a 
result of which swaroop got a blow on her head and fainted. The 
spirit of patriotism was ingrained in the Nehru family. There was a 
time when ali the members of the family found themselves in jail. In 
fact the jai] had become a second home to several of them. Pandit 
Fawaharlal Nehru, writing about the activities of his wife and sister, 
makes a mention of the part played by them in this struggle. 


Kamala Nehru went about like a whirlwind, organizing women 
volunteers, peasants and the students, She played a prominent part 
in organizing No-Tax campaign in the province. Presiding over the 
U.P. Women’s Political Conference she made a fervent appeal to 
women to prepare for the forthcoming struggle and asked them to 
use Khaddar. Kamala became member of the Congress Working 
Committee. She was, however, arrested on January 1, 1931. As she 
was arrested, a pressman asked her for a message. She said; “I am 
happy beyond measure and proud to follow in the footsteps of my 
husband. I hope the people will keep the flag flying”. 


Another woman who was active in this period was Mrs.Muland 
Malviya, daughter-in-law of Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya. An 
attempt to hold the district conference at Allahabad proved a failure. 
The police guarded all the public places to prevent any meeting. Mrs. 
Mulkund Malvtya came forward to defy the authorities and to hold 
the meeting near the clock tower in the city of Allahabad. She was 
arrested and sentenced to one year rigorous imprisonment. 


Chandravati Lakhanpal palyed a prominent part in this struggle. 
Her interest in politics dates back from her student days. She took 
an active part in the movement of 1930. Chandravati went from 
village to village organizing villagers to make them politically conscious 
till she was arrested in 1932 and sentenced to one year imprisonment. 


Women Participation in Karnataka 


For Indian liberation Gandhi and Indian National Congress 
launched three major movements. The first major movement was 
Non-cooperation, the second Civil Disobedience and the third was 
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Quit India. In the first movement the women folk had not participated 
on a large scale. When Gandhi launched the Civil Disobedience 
Movement women participation in the struggle received a new impetus. 
The women started participating on a large scale. Salt Sathyagraha, 
Forest Satyagraha and No tax Campaign were different aspects of 
civil disobedience. In Karnataka Salt Satyagraha was inaugurated 
by M.P.Nadkarni on 13" April 1930 at Ankola, Afterwards it was 
extended to Gokarna, Mangalore, Honnavarna, Karwar, Udupi, 
Sanikatte, Belgaum, Dharwad, Bijapur and almost all coastal regions. 


All classes of people like women, children, students and the 
aged took part in this unique struggle. Women Satyagrahis like 
Kamaladevi Chattopadyaya, Krishnabai Panagikar and Umadevi 
Kundapur organized the women folk by hoisting the flag. In Belgaum 
the women Satyagrahis like Lakshmibai Dhashwatara, Shanthibai 
Koppala and Lakshmibai Suhani took active participation in the Salt 
Satyagraha. Next in the sequence of events after this Salt Satyagraha 
in Karnataka was the campaign against drink and non-payment of 
Hullabani. The movement produced a rare sense of awakening among 
the women folk. 


During the 1931-32 and 1939 Forest Satyagraha, women played 
a heroic role. Women who were generally known to be gentle and 
delicate, went to forest and cut the trees and were imprisoned. Some 
women-folk arranged food and shelter for Satyagrahis. Among the 
prominent women participants were, Mukambhi, Nagarathnamma 
Hiremat, Ballary Siddamma, Maradhally Thimmakka, Turuvanur 
Bhimakka and Babyatanda Mudamma and others. 


In the History of No-tax campaign, the peasants from North 
Karnataka districts played a very important role. In response to 
Gandhi's call in 1931-32 eight hundred peasant families lost everything 
including their lands, houses, cattle and movable property. The 
confiscated property was later auctioned by the government and to 
prevent this, women came out of their houses and undertook fasting 
in order to stop people from purchasing the auctioned property. 


Desh Sevikas 


Desh sevikas or storm troops amongst congress Women were 
in. the forefront of the movement. They were first enrolled in 1930 
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and constituted a band of volunteers prepared to do active work. 
Some fifty of them went to prison during the first year of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement. Most of these ladies had never left their 
homes until the call of Gandhijt reached them. 


In addition to these active Desh Sevikas who courted arrests, 
thousands more joined in processions, flag salutations and hartals, 
cooked and nursed in the congress hospitals, and sold Khaddar. Many 
of these women gave up their life of ease and comfort to suffer 
imprisonment and picket shops and moving from town to town 
engaging themselves in needful propaganda and unmindful of the 
heat or cold, 


This period of five years has been taken up for consideration 
because the movement which started in 1930 continued till April 1934. 
It was one long continuous struggle except for a brief period when 
Gandhiji was attending the Second Round Table Conference in London 
in 1931. During this period the Simon Commission’s report was also 
published; but it did not satisfy the aspirations of the people. Even 
this report had recognized the strength of the women. It says: “No 
document discussing India’s constitutional system and the directions 
in which it can be developed and improved could omit the women of 


India today”.?” 


The period also witnessed three Round Table 
Conferences convened by the British Cabinet to reconcile 
different shades of opinion in the political field of India with a 
view to giving a new constitution to this country. Finally, the 
British parliament passed the Government of India Act, 1935, 
thereby a new constitution to India also. 


Sarojini Naidu: Poetess and National Leader 


Sarojini Naidu was amongst the great women leaders during 
India’s struggle for independence. She was born on February 13, 
1879 as the eldest of cight children to Varadi Sundari and Dr. 
Aghorenath Chattopadhyaya. 


Even as a child, Sarajoni showed her sharp intelligence and 
loving nature. Her father was a well-educated, cultured and broad 
minded person: Parents of his generation, believed that girls must 
only be thoughi to dress, cook well and marry men chosen by them. 
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But Dr. Aghorenath felt that girls should be given the same education 
and opportunities for development as boys. 


Poetic Talent 


When Sarojini Naidu showed her poetic talent at the age of 
eleven, her father encouraged her to develop this talent. When she 
was sixteen, he sent her for higher studies to Cambridge University 
in England. She became very popular there, as a poetess and a 
loving friend. She completed her graduation at Cambridge and returned 
to India when she was nineteen. By then, she was already famous 
as a poetess, in India and abroad. Soon after her return she married 
Govindarajalu Naidu, a doctor, she had chosen for herself. Naidu 
was a non-brahmin from South India while Sarojini was a Bengali 
Brahmin. Inter-castes and Inter-community marriages were very 
rare at that time. Yet, Sarojini had made a good choice and shared a 
long and happy married life with her husband. They had two sons 
and two daughters. 


Sarojini received fame at an early age. While still in her early 
twenties, she was invited to various parts of the country where people 
wanted to see her and hear her melodious voice. Sometimes she 
recited her poems. At other times, she spoke about literature, social 
customs and the motherland she loved so dearly. Her melodious soft 
voice and the feelings she put into her words won many hearts. 


During this period, GK.Gokhale was one of the most important 
political leaders. Sarojini’s intelligence and talent impressed him, He 
became her friend and guru. He urged her to put herself whole 
heartedly in the service of India. With inspiration from Gokhale and 
encouragement from her husband, Sarojini was able to devote herself 
to the service of the people. 


Besides being active in national politics she fought to improve 
the conditions for her Indian sisters, She struggled to bring them 
forward in fields such as politics, education and social work. She 
wanted women to play roles other than as wives and mothers, She 
inspired them to come out of their homes and to become active 
partners of their husbands, fathers and in the fight for independence. 


In 1914, Sarojini met Mahatma Gandhi, in London. Thus began 
a deep friendship which lasted til] the death. She was beside Gandhi 
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during several great and historic moments. Gandhi, Kasturba and 
she were companions in prison during the freedom struggle. Sarojini 
took the Mahatma’s message to the masses. She was loved by the 
young and the old men, women from every religion and community. 
Her meetings drew large crowds and her words influenced many of 
the listeners. 


As a leader, Sarojini was no less than the best of men. In 1925 
she became the second women President of the Indian National 
Congress (Annie Besant was the first), She represented Indian 
women at international conferences outside the country. She bravely 
faced beatings and imprisonment while leading her people during the 
freedom struggle. 


When freedom was won on August 15, 1947, deeply moved, 
Sarojini Naidu as the first Governor of Uttar Pradesh, gave this 
stirring speech. 

“Oh world of free nations, on this day of our freedom we pray 
for your freedom in the future. Ours had been an epic struggle, 
covering many years, and costing many lives. Ithas been a struggle, 
dramatic struggle. Ithas been a struggle of heroes chiefly anonymous 
in their millions. It has been a struggle of women transformed into 
strength they worship. It has been a struggle of youth suddenly 
transformed into power .... It has beena struggle of young and old 
men, ofrich and poor, the literate and illiterate, the stricken, the out 
caste, the leper and the saint.2” 


“We are reborn today out of the crucible of our sufferings. 
Nations of the world, I greet you in the name of India, my mother, my 
mother whose home has a roof of snow, whose walls are of living 
seas, whose doors are always open to you. I give for the whole 
world the freedom of this India, that has never died in the past, that 
shall be indestructible in the future, and shall lead the world to ultimate 
peace”, 

In January, 1948, Mahatma Gandhi was assassinated. This 
was the second big blow in Sarojini’s life, the first had been the 
death of Gokhale, some years earlier. After the Mahatma’s death, 
Saroyini lived but one year. At the age of seventy, she died after a 
short illness. On March 3, 1949, Prime Minister Pandit Nehru paying 
a tribute to her in parliament said: 
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“Here was a person of great brilliance, here was a person 
vital and vivid, here was a person with so many gifts which made her 
perfectly unique. She began life as a poet; in later years when the 
compulsion of events drew her into the national struggle with all 
zest and fire that she possessed .... Her whole life became a poem 
anda song, and she did that amazing thing, she infused artistry and 
poetry into the national struggle, just as the father of the Nation had 


infused moral grandeur to it...”?" 
Durgabai Deshmukh 


Durgabai Deshmukh was born on 15 July 1909 at Rajahmundry 
in Andhra Pradesh in Hindu Brahmin middle class family. Her father 
died when she was very young and she had to start supporting the 
family from an early age. At her home she was brought up in an 
nationalist atmosphere. Her mother was the Secretary of the District 
Congress Committee. Naturally politics drew Durgabai into its fold 
and found in her willing worker for the cause. She married 
C.D.Deshmukh in 1932. 


Durgabai’s determined nature could brook no opposition. Even 
as a child, when the orthodox family refused to send her to school 
she had gone ahead and learnt Hindi from a neighbouring teacher. 
This was the time when Hindi was being spread all over India by the 
congress as a part of the national programme. Durgabai soon became 
proficient in this language and started a Girl’s Hindi School in 1923. 
Mahatma Gandhi was pleased with her sincere efforts and presented 
her with a gold medal. About the same time she began taking part in 
the Khadi movement. This led to her active participation in the Indian 
struggle for independence. During these years of intense political 
activity she worked in close collaboration with B.Samamurthy, the 
first Andhra woman leader of significance. She participated in the 
Salt Satyagraha and was arrested in 1930. Three years of 
imprisonment followed. There was a distinct change in her outlook 
when she came out of prison. She had managed to learn English 
while in prison and decided to catch up with the lost years. She 
joined the Andhra University in the late ‘thirties. A brilliant student, 
she secured five medals for distinction in political science and 
constitutional History in the M.A. Examination. She took a Bachelor 
of Laws degtce from the Madras University im 1942 and practiced at 
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the Madras Bar for a few years. She was elected to the Constituent 
Assembly in 1946, where she served on many of its key committees. 
In 1958 she headed the National Committee on Women’s Education. 
she also served as the Director of the council for Social Development 
set up by the India International Center, New Delhi. 


Durgabai’s service for women’s welfare in India is truly 
invaluable. She has done much for the rehabilitation of fallen women 
and orphans. She is a founder — member of the Andhra Women’s 
Association at Madras and of the Andhra Mahila Sabha at Madras 
and its branch in Hyderabad. The Andhra Mahila Sabha runs nursing 
homes, schools, training-centres for nurses and lady teachers, a 
college and other occupational institutions. Durgabai was also a 
powerful orator both in Telugu and English and was a magnetic 
personality on the stage in her simple Khaddar dress. 


Margaret Cousins 


Any account of this period would remain incomplete without 
mentioning Margaret Cousins. She played a significant role in the 
general awakening of the masses more especially the women. 


Mrs. Cousins came to India in 1915 and joined Mrs, Annie 
Besant at Adyar. Her interest in this country, to begin with, was 
mainly in the sphere of education. Later she joined the Home Rule 
Agitation of Annie Besant and contributed to its demand. Margaret 
cousins and her husband were the progenitors of the idea of ‘vote for 
women’ in 1917. Montague was expected in India at the close of the 
year and she wanted to take this opportunity to put this demand before 
the Secretary of State. Margaret, therefore, set about organizing a 
deputation. Rani Lakshmi Bai Rajwade said “The official leader of 
the delegation was, of course Mrs, Sarojini Naidu. But the unofficial 
ones were Annie Besant and Margaret Cousins. Infact, if I mistake 
not, the idea of such a deputation had really originated with Cousins, 
herself an ardent suffragist — and always a champion of women’s 
cause anywhere in the world”?! 


It was easier for Margaret cousins to organize the women for 
this purpose with the rich experience she had of this work. In fact, 
the years between 1910 and 1913 were fateful for her. She founded 
the Irish Women’s League and had to suffer imprisonment in 
connection with this movement. 
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Margaret was instrumental in starting the Women’s India 
Assocation and was one of its Joint Secretaries. She edited the monthly 
journal of the organization Stri dharma for many years. 


Margaret Cousins set up another organization in 1927 called 
the All India Women’s Conference. In the 1930 Civil Disobedience 
Movement when women were forbidden to take part in it, she at 
once wrote to Gandhiji and also wrote in the Siri Dharma pointing 
out that it was an injustice to women. Margaret Cousins left India in 
1932 for America where she organized and spoke at several protest 
meetings held against the imprisonment of Mahatma Gandhi, Kasturba 
Gandhi and Sarojini Naidu. She came back to India in October 
1932. She made a public protest against the prevailing official 
ordinance. She addressed several meetings as a result of which she 
was prosecuted on December 10, 1932, and was sentenced to one 
year’s imprisonment. In prison Margaret Cousins used to sing with 
other prisoners Mrs. Besant’s song — “God save our motherland 
instead of “God save the king”. 


Influenced by Gandhiji, Margaret Cousins joined in the work 
being done among the backward classes, visiting scavengers and 
smiths’ settlements at Kotagiri. She continued her work for the 
Harijans in Madras till she became sick in 1943. : 


Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya (1908-1990) 


Born in 1908, Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya was also widowed 
as a child. Her second marriage was to Harindranath 
Chattopadhyaya, Sarojini Naidu’s brother. Having been a member of 
Indian National Congress Kamaladevi joined the non-cooperation 
movement in 1921. In 1926 she was the first woman to stand for 
elections in Mangalore, losing by a narrow margin to a man who had 
nursed the constituency for years. A very beautiful woman, she 
aroused fervour in the idealistic and romantic Indian youths who 
campaigned for her. The extent of their feeling for her can be seen 
in the name they gave themselves, ‘the knights of the blue lotus’, 
She was one of the founder members of the All India Women's 
Conference in 1926, and its most active Secretary, setting up branches 
all over India. In 1929 she represented the AIWC at the International 
Congress of the Women’s League for Peace and Freedom in Prague. 
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in 1930, she resigned from the AIWC to become a full-time activist 
in the Civil Disobedience Movement, and was responsible for planning 
the raid on salt fields in the precincts of Bombay city. At her trial 
Kamaladevi tried to sell salt in the courtroom and asked the Magistrate 
to resign his position and join the Satyagraha. She was awarded a 
nine month prison term and a fine of Rs.170/-. When she was 
released in 1931 she was put in charge of organizing the women’s 
wing of the Hindustani Seva Dal, an agitational nationalist 
organization, which was started in 1924. In 1932 Kamaladevi was 
arrested again, and sentenced to one year imprisonment. During this 
period she joined the socialist party. She presided over its first all 
India Conference in Meerut in 1935, During the Quit India movement 
of 1942 also she was arrested and imprisoned for her participation in 
Bangalore. 


The Last Phase of the Freedom Movement(1940-1947) 


The year 1939 witnessed the beginning of the second world 
war in Europe. England declared war on the German Reich on 
September 3, 1939, professedly in defence of democracy and the 
weak nations. Britain did not want to grant freedom to India which 
was her dependency. India had no foreign policy and had to follow 
the one laid out by England. Lord Linlithgow, the then Governor 
General of India, proclaimed India to be at war with Germany the 
same day. The Congress ministries in office were not consulted and 
as a mark of protest they resigned. 


The women not only took out processions and held 
demonstrations but also organized camps in which they were given 
training in civic duties, and first aid, education, democracy and the 
Indian constitution Training in lathi and drill was also imparted in these 
camps, 


The women organized political prisoner’s Relief Fund and 
collected large amounts. Some women went underground and 
directed the movement from there. In every province there were 
stories to tell about the heroic part played by women. 


As soon as the Quit India Movement was launched a number 
of women in Assam took a predominant part in this movement. It 
was on September 20, 1942 Kanak Lata Barua, a girl in her teens 
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marched towards Gohapon Thana at the head of five hundred people 
to occupy the Thana building She was asked to leave the premises 
by Rabati Mohan Shome, the officer-in-charge, police Thana, but 
she boldly replied that “unless the Thana officer and his men wanted 
to act as the servants of the people and clear out and allow the 
people to take possession of the place, she would not leave the 
premises. 


Rajkumari Amrit Kaur 


Right from the entry of Gandhi into the Indian National Congress 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur played a leading role in organizing processions 
and protest meetings. Rajkumari came from the royal family of 
Kapurthala State. She was the daughter of Sir Harnam Singh and 
was born in 1886 in Lucknow, Uttar Pradesh. Her mother was one 
of the pioneer social workers and it was quite natural that the daughter 
learnt to fight for social freedom of the country. 


Amrit Kaur had most of her education in England, and was 
keen sportswomen. On her return to India she set about organizing 
sports and games in the Punjab. 


Gokhale was a great friend of Amrit Kaur’s father, She said, 
“The flames of my passionate desire to see India free from foreign 
domination were fanned by him”.?” 


Rajkumari Amrit Kaur came in contact with Mahatma Gandhi 
in the stirring days of Martial Law in 1919. She later became his 
secretary a place she occupied for sixteen years. 


Amrit Kaur was instrumental in bringing about the birth of the 
All India Women’s Conference in 1926 and she was its Secretary for 
many years. In 1932 she gave evidence before the Lothian committee 
on Indian franchise and later as a member of a delegation of women’s 
organization, She testified before the joint select committee of 
Parliament on Indian constitutional reforms. She took an active part 
in the Salt Satyagraha and was arrested in Bombay. Later, when the 
‘Communal Award’ was announced, she condemned it and demanded 
a system of Joint electorates. 


Amrit Kaur was most active during the Quit India Movement 
in 1942. She led processions day after day and one such procession 
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was subjected to ruthless lathi charge in Simla. The government could 
not let her free and finally she was arrested at Kalka within a week 
and was put on the hospital list. She remained interned for twenty 
months. She lost her brother while in jail. Her letter to her sister-in- 
law was not even allowed to be sent. 


Amar Kaur 


Amar Kaur, wife of Mohan Lal, an advocate of Gundaspur 
who renounced his practice in response to the Gandhiji’s call in 1921, 
entered public life at the same time. Next year, Amar Kaur shifted to 
Lyallpur with her husband and started her rea! political work. She 
went about in the district advocating the cause of the Congress, and 
had “set the agitation fire ablaze in the whole district”, During the 
Civil Disobedience Movement this brave lady started her work in 
Jalandhar district and was ultimately arrested at Banga on a charge 
of sedition. In the year 1932 Amar Kaur attended the political 
conference at Lyallpur where a number of arrests were made but 
somehow or the other she escaped arrest. 


Amar Kaur and Adarsh Kumari, daughters of Lala Pindi Das, 
a veteran congress worker, and many others found a novel way of 
disturbing the authorities. On their way from Lyallpur to Lahore on 
August 23, 1930, they pulled the chain in the running train at Badami 
Bagh Railway station, a couple of miles from Lahore. After stopping 
the train they shouted slogans like “Inquilab Zindabad”, “Videshi Mal 
Boycott” and “Gandhi Kijai”. They exhorted other passengers to 
join them in their endeavour to free the country. Amar Kaur and 
others were tried and sentenced to five months imprisonment and a 
fine of forty rupees each. Amar Kaur did not restrict her activities to 
the Punjab only. She visited North-West Frontier province. There 
she was arrested and convicted at Bannu for her political activities, 


Following the policy of individual Satyagraha launched by 
Gandhiji in 1940, Amar Kaur offered Satyagraha at Kasur in Lahore 
district. She was released from jail only to be rearrested in September 
1942. During this period she organized women’s training camps in 
Lahore and Amritsar for which she was arrested. The treatment 
meted out to the political prisoners was humiliating. So she, along 
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with Satyawati, decided to organize demonstrations in jail. They were 
able to hoist a national flag on the jail gate on October 9, 1942. This 
enraged the jail authorities and these two ladies were transferred to 
Ambala District jail. Amar Kaur’s husband was not allowed to see 
her in the jail. While in Ambala jail she became ill. Her husband 
again approached the authorities to see her but permission was 
refused. She was released in April 1944 in shattered health, after one 
year and four months in jail. 


Pushpa Gujral 


Pushpa Gujral is yet another woman of Punjab who took a 
prominent part in the movement of 1942. Her interest in political 
work began in 1919, butshe became active only during the movement 
of 1930. At that time she was elected president of the City District 
Congress Committee. She collected funds for the families of political 
prisoners. Pushpa Gujral went to jail for the first time in 1940 for 
offering satyagraha and was sentenced to six months imprisonment. 
The year 1942 witnessed the passing of the famous Quit India 
resolution and the family was active again. Pushpa was arrested 
along with the whole family. She was sentenced to six months 
imprisonment. 


Pushpa Gujral became the convener of the Punjab Pradesh 
Congress Committee (Women) and was also associated with many 
other social work agencies. She was a member of the Punjab State 
Social Welfare Advisory Board. This soldier of freedom struggle is 
no more with us. 


Women Participation in Sind 


The Women Congress workers of Sind region tookout 
processions in 1942. The police of Karachi adopted new methods to 
harass them. The women were abused and taken away to far off 
places and released in the middle of the night. The city magistrate, 
Rup Chand, while conducting the case of a girl, slapped her on the 
face because she refused to apologize. Two girl volunteers entered 
the city magistrate’s court and ordered him in writing to vacate the 
_ post as he had been found incompetent. Copies of this order were 
distributed in the court. Both of them were arrested, tried and 
convicted to long terms of imprisonment. 
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In every province novel methods were being tried to do away 
with the foreign yoke. In this province women approached officials 
and members of the bar on Raksha Bandan Day requested the 
former resign and the latter to refrain from attending the courts. 


In this province women of the village Chimur had to suffer a 
great deal at the hands of the police and military. On August 19, 
1942, a special train with 200 European soldiers and fifty Indian 
constables reached Wardha. The sepoys and soldiers plundered the 
property of the inhabitants. Women were raped. In many cases they 
were able to save themselves by putting a united front. There were 
reports of cases where women in advanced stage of pregnancy or in 
confinement or in menses, and girls of tender age were raped by 
them. 


Enquirtes were made into the happenings of Chimur by a 
committee composed of officials and non-officials. It was revealed 
that thirteen women were actually raped and some of them were 
raped by more than one European. Four girls were also molested. 
One of them was molested by one European soldier and Jater by one 
Indian soldier, They took her ring and ten rupees from the mother. 
The wife of the sarpanch (village official) who was pregnant was 
also raped. 


Anasuyabai Kale 


Anasuyabai Kale’s interest in public work began in 1920 when 
she organized Bhagini Mandal, a women’s organization. Later she 
was an active member of the All India Women’s Conference. 


Anasuyabai Kale became a member of the Central Provinces 
Legislature in 1928 and was its Deputy Speaker, an office from 
which she resigned as a protest against Gandhiji’s arrest in 1930 in 
connection with the Salt Satyagraha. 


Anasuyabai took active part in the Civil Disobedience 
Movement of 1930. She was imprisoned for her political activities. 
When the popular Ministries were installed in 1937 Anasuyabai 
became the Deputy Speaker of the Madhya Pradesh Legislature. 
She had to resign from this office again in pursuance of the congress 
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policy regarding the second world war. The Quit India Movement 
saw her in the field of active politics. It was due to her efforts that 
the lives of twenty-five young men who were associated with the 
Ashti Chimur chapter of the annals of the freedom struggle of 1942, 
were saved. After India gained independence Anasuyabai became 
a member of the Central Legislature. 


Sarojini Naidu 


Mrs. Naidu of the fame of Dharsana Salt raid was again active 
during the Quit India Movement. 


In the course of these few years Sarojini Naidu strove hard to 
bring the two communities closer. She addressed meetings and spoke 
from various platforms. Addressing a political conference at Vellore 
she said, “The Hindus and Muslims are the two eyes of the nation 
and if both eyes were to be focused together on the swaraj image 
under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, freedom would be theirs. 


Sarojini was arrested on December 3, 1940 for taking part in 
the individual satyagraha inaugurated by Vinoba Bhave. She fell ill 
and had to be released on December 11, 1940. 


Immediately after India attained independence Sarojini had the 
privilege of being the first woman Governor of Uttar Pradesh in 1947, 
one of the largest states of India, She occupied this place up to 
march 1949 when death took away this nightingale, ambassador of 
Hindu, Muslim unity and the Champion of women’s nights. 


Kurshed Behn 


Kurshed Behn, a famous organizer of volunteer army in 1930, 
went to the North-West Frontier Province in 1940 to spread the gospel 
of non-violence amongst the people there. She went from village to 
village, meeting the pathans, pirs, maliks and khans and spoke to 
them of the cruelty of kidnapping people. She also took active part Im 
the Quit India Movement. 


Usha Mehta 


Usha Mehta, daughter of a judge took part in the Quit India 
Movement. She organized a’secret radio station in the outskirts of 
Bombay and kept the people informed about the struggle. Finally 
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she along with her friends were arrested and kept in solitary 
confinement and severely tortured. 


A house wife, Bhogeswari Fukhani of Assam was tortured by 
the police during the Quit India Movement 


During RIN Mutiny, the British army fired indiscriminately 
the passers — by in the streets of Bombay. About 500 people were 
killed which includes Kormal Donde, a well known women. 


Lady Abdul Kadir was a well known nationalist who took 
keen interest in the women’s education and women’s liberation. Wife 
of Justice Abdul Kadir of Punjab, she brought Muslim women to the 
social service work, 


Hansa Mehta 


Hansa Mehta actively took part in the freedom struggle early 
in life. Greatly inspired by the leaders of the day she traveled all over 
India, meeting women to create awareness among them. This was 
disliked by the British Government. An eminent educationist and 
dedicaied social worker, she believed that unless there was 
improvement in the quality of women, social reform was not possible. 
Her tremendous contribution in the field of education won her many 
distinctions. She was the first woman Vice-Chancellor in India 
(Baroda University} and was actively associated with the All India 
Women’s Conference since its inception. 


Mriduljla Sarabhai 


Mridula Sarabhai was a renowned political and social worker. 
She was industrialist and philanthropist of Ahmedabad. She is 
remembered for her prominent work in the cause of freedom, in 
1927. She was deeply moved by Gandhiji’s message and participated 
in the Salt Satyagraha (1930), the Rajkot Satyagraha (1938), and 
was in and out of prison several times. She worked actively during 
the INA trials in 1946. She played a commendable role in the 
restoration of abducted women during the communal riots, which 
shook the country in the wake of the partition of India in 1947. 


Women Participation in Karnataka 


In Karnataka, during Quit India Movement the students took 
active part. The share of the girl students in these activities was by 
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no means small. The government dealt with the agitators and law- 
defying students with lathi blows and indiscriminate beatings. Thirty- 
two girls were severely beaten at Kumtha Adoni. 


Balamakki Bamakka, the old mother of two influential 
merchants, led a procession with a flag and Gandhiji’s photo, shouting 
slogans against the government. She was arrested. 


At Dharwar, on October 23, 1942, two lady students, 
Hemalatha Shenolikar and Gulvadi, entered the district courts and 
hoisted the tricolour on the Judge’s seat. Gulvadi addressed the 
members of the Bar present in the court, summoned the Judge and 
asked him to resign and dissolve his court within eight days, otherwise 
he would be tried as a traitor. When the police came on the scene, 
Gulvadi escaped. She refused to pay the fine and preferred to go to 
jail. 

Sucheta Kriplani 


Sucheta was a Lecturer in Banares University in 1934. Her 
marriage to Archarya J.B.Kriplani, then General Secretary of the All 
India Congress, further accentuated her interest. She left her job in 
the Baneras University and plunged into political activities. Individual 
satyagraha was launched by the Congress in 1940 and she was one 
of the chosen ones who was permitted to take part in this satyagraha 
and was arrested. 


In 1943, a women’s wing of the Indian National Congress was 
started in 1943 with Sucheta Kriplani as Secretary-in-charge. She 
issued circulars to the Pradesh Congress Committees to organize 
women’s wing effectively, Another work undertaken by this wing 
was to organize a volunteer corps. The corps were required to help 
the refugees when they came to the town or left it. 


The women’s wing was to undertake the study the difficulties 
of women and their causes and cures, try to increase the membership 
of women and devise ways and means of securing their active 
cooperation in various congress activities and to keep in touch with 
women activities in India. 


After her release from jail Sucheta Kriplani m 1945 engaged 
herself mostly in the social and relief activities. She went to East 
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Bengal during the communal riots in 1946 to rescue the women and 
children from the hands of Muslims. During the year 1947, when the 
partition of India took place, riots broke out, in the Punjab. She rushed 
to the affected areas and organized relief operation. She was a 
member of the Uttar Pradesh Legislative Assembly and later became 
a member of the Lok Sabha. She had been the Chief Minister of 
Uttar Pradesh. 


Aruna Asaf Ali 


Aruna Asaf Ali, a nationalist in her early youth and later a 
socialist, was born in 1909 in a Bengali Brahmin family that came 
from East Bengal and settled in Calcutta. Aruna Ganguli lived with 
her father, went to school, attended social functions, and showed 
little interest in politics. At the age of 19 she became engaged to 
Asaf Alt, a prominent lawyer and congress leader of Delhi, twenty 
years older than herself and married him in 1928 despite her father’s 
vehement opposition. They lived happily and the furore that followed 
them marriage died down. They have no children. She accompanied 
her husband to the United States, went to Mexico as a member of 
the Indian delegation to the UNESCO, and also traveled in the Soviet 
Union and East European Countries. 


The marriage with Asaf Ali proved to be a turning point in her 
life. Since her husband was active in politics she became drawn into 
the national movement, met congress leaders like Gandhi and Azad, 
and attended political meetings. In her political life she came under 
the influence of Jayaprakash Narayan, Achyut Patwardhan and 
Rammanohar Lohia, leaders of the Congress Socialist Party, who 
helped to remould her outlook. Although she did not hold any 
University degree, she was an avid reader and studied politics, 
economics and Marxist literature. She became a radical nationalist 
and an advocate of uncompromising struggle against British rule. 
She participated in the Civil Disobedience Movement in 1930’s and 
went to jail; she courted arrest in 1941 when Gandhi started individual 
satyagraha against the war effort of the British. 


A second turning point in her life came during the August 
Movement in 1942. Following the arrest of Congress leaders there 
was an upheaval in the country. Deeply moved by the anti-British 
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feelings of the people, Aruna went underground along with her socialist 
friends, sought to build up an underground center to guide the 
movement, toured Calcutta, Bombay and Delhi, evading police hunt 
and made heroic efforts to regroup the forces after the collapse of 
the movement in 1943. She remained underground till 1946 when 
the warrant of arrest against her was withdrawn. Meanwhile her 
revolutionary activities came in for criticism including Gandhi. Ina 
letter to Abdul Kalam Azad, Aruna and Patwardhan defended their 
activities during the August movement. 


Emerging from underground in 1946, Aruna with the halo of a 
national leader, was elected president of Delhi Pradesh Congress 
Committee in 1947. But her radical views came into conflict with 
congress politics in the post-independence period; in fact she could 
not accept her husband’s political views. In 1948 she joined the 
socialist party. Two years later she broke with it and formed the left 
socialist group, and took an active interest in the trade union movement. 


Aruna Asaf Ali, selfless, sensitive and emotional, charming in 
her manners, radical in her views, belongs to the heroic age of India’s 
freedom movement. She could not adjust herself with political 
realities when the heroic age was over, and finally chose to live in 
retirement in New Delhi, still a devoted socialist. 


Women Participation in Tamil Nadu 


A number of women joined in, taking out processions, holding 
meetings, demonstrations and organising strikes. When leaders were 
arrested, Rukmini Lakshmipathi became the acting President of the 
Tamilnadu Congress Committee and took the initiative to keep the 
organisation alive. The most significant event during the Quit India 
Movement was the participation of women students. They played a 
spirited role in accelerating the national struggle. Students of the 
Queen Mary’s college and Women’s Christian college abstained 
classes and organised hartals, processions and picketing.“ On 14th 
August 1942 Kamala Devi Arya was arrested for distributing leaflets. 
Mrs. Soundaram Ramachandran helped the families of the people 
who were in jail in connection with this movement. Hundreds of 
labourers from the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills struck work. 
Antony Ammal-and Petchiammal from Coimbatore participated in 
the. Pankajam mill strike which was part of the movement. They 
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were arrested and lodged in Coimbatore jail and Vellore jail. 
Kuttiammal and Cholatammal from Coimbatore wore arrested and 
imprisoned when they broke the railway line at Singanallur with 
nearly 100 women workers. Meenakrishnaswamy from Madurai, 
Narayana Ammal from Ramnad and Anchalai Ammal from South 
Arcot were arrested and imprisoned for shouting anti-war slogans. 
In Tamilnadu women participation in the Quit India Movement of 
1942 was impressive. 


Women in the Indian National Army 


While thousands of women joined the freedom movement 
responding to Mahatma Gandhi’s call, there were a few who could 
not accept his creed on non-violence. Notable among them was 
Lakshmi Swaminathan, daughter of Ammu Swaminathan of Madras. 
She joined the Indian Independence League formed in January 1942 
at Kuala Lumpur to fight for India’s freedom. Later, its name was 
changed into Indian National Army. A number of Indian women in 
East Asia joined the Indian National Army, assisted in the preparation 
and collection of bandages, first aid dressing, collection of funds and 
~ articles required by the troops and inspiring young men and women 
to do their duty in the critical hours. 


In March 1943, a women’s section of the Indian National Army 
was started and Indian women in Malaya, Thailand and Burma enlisted 
themselves as volunteers, Mrs. M.K.Chidambaram was elected as 
Chair person and Ms. Saraswathy as of the women’s section of the 
Indian Independence League. Lakshmi Swaminathan became the 
Secretary at the headquarters. In July 1943 Subas Chandra Bose 
addressed a meeting and his call to women to share the burden of the 
battle for freedom brought new spirit into the movement. Asa result 
a women’s regiment popularly known as the Jhansi Rani Regiment 
was formed with Lakshmi Swaminathan as its captain. Following 
this a women’s camp was started on October 23, 1943, in Singapore 
which was followed by many more in Malaya and Burma. They 
were given training in nursing, social service and general welfare 
work, The military part of the training consisted of (}drill, (Gi)weapon 
: training (ili)tactices (iv)map reading and (v)general subjects. They 
were trained to use rifles, bayontes, sub-machine guns, machine guns, 
revolvers, grenades, swords and daggers, The women wore the 
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soldiers uniforms and had to observe strict military discipline. They 
were taken out on route marches and had to cover between 6 and 40 
miles at times. Their day began with the singing of the National 
Anthem and common prayer for the liberation of Hindustan. They 
would, day after day, reaffirm their pledge too. “T shall fulfill our 
objective in the face of all difficulties, 1 shail sacrifice myself, my 
body, sou! and properties, all for the fulfillment of my pledge. | 
promise I shall not do any such thing which may besmear the name 
of Hindustan and Netajee. I shall obey al! the orders of superiors 
with heart and soul. I shall keep in good condition all the weapons 
Netaja has given”? 


The women of Rani ‘Jhansi’ regiment were keen to go on 
active service. So they sent a representation to Subhas Chandra 
Bose, the supreme commander of the Indian National Army, ‘It ts 
you, who taught us that there is no distinction between men and 
women. It is you who gave us training, fit for menfolk, have inspired 
us with courage and moral stamina required for actua! welfare. We 
have received completed training. In these circumstances why should 
we not be sent to the battlefield without delay”.2’* This was signed 
with the blood drawn from the fingers of the signatories. In response 
to their demand, the first batch was sent to Maymo (Burma) in the 
beginning of 1945. The members of the Jhansi Regiment could not 
take part in actual fighting as the Indian National Army was retreating 
at that time. Before Netaji left for Malaya he issued order that the 
regiment be disbanded and members sent to their homes. 


Lakshmi Swaminathan (Mrs.Sehgal) 


Lakshmi Swaminathan was an important woman of the Indian 
National Army. She was in Singapore at that time when the call of 
the Netaji came. She responded to this call with whole-hearted 
enthusiasm. She was the Commander of the Rani Jhansi Regiment 
and also the Minister of Social Welfare and Medicine in the Azad 
Hind cabinet. 


As the commander of the Rani Jhansi Regiment, Lakshmi was 
designated as Lt. Colonel when the Indian National Army col lapsed. 
However, she did not surrender to the British. She was captured 
and later placed under arrest. Her regiment was disbanded in 1945 
and most of the girls were sent away to Singapore from Rangoon. 
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Lakshmi Swaminathan was sent to Rangoon Jail. There was a great 
deal of agitation for her release and the government had to yield and 
released her on the condition that she would not make any public 
speech. Lakshmi, however, defied the order and spoke on the 
anniversary day, October 21, 1945, of the Azad Hind Fauj and said 
the object for which the Azad Hind Fauj was formed had still to be 
achieved. She also organized a protest meeting against the Indian 
National Anny trial at Delhi. Her activities did not please the authorities 
and she was served with a notice and asked to go Kalwe. On 
November 14 a second notice was served on her and the next morning 
she was flown to Meikilita from where she was taken to Kalwe in a 
military car. Lakshmi was released the next year. She came to India 
and married captain Sehgal of the Indian National Army. 


Suhasini Ganguly 


Suhasini Ganguly a teacher in the deaf and dumb school at 
Calcutta was a nationalist to the core, who had strong sympathies for 
the terrorist revolutionaries. When the British government came to 
know of her activities she took refuge at Chandranagoor, which was 
a French territory. She used to give shelter to the revolutionaries at 
her house. 


Godhavari Parulekar 


A well known disciple of Gopala Krishna Gokhale, Godavari 
Parulekar took active part in the independence movement and went 
to jail several times. She organized the cruelly exploited tribals of 
Thana District and put an end to the atrocities perpetuated on them. 
Later she was the president of A]l India Kisan Sabha also. 


Vimala Ranadive 


Vimala Ranadive, while studying in the school, took part in the 
freedom struggle and put behind bars for several years. Married to 
B.T.Ranadive a well known freedom fighter and communist leader, 
she took active part in the working class movements and women’s 
front. : 


Kasturba Gandhi's Inspiring Role as Freedom Fighter 


Kasturba Gandhi was born in April 1869 at Rajkot, Gujarat, in 
the home of arich merchant of Porbandar, named Gokai Das Makanj;:. 
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According to the custom of the times, she was not sent to school. 
She was married early to Mohandass Karamchand Gandhi When 
Gandhi went to England for studies, she stayed in his home and took 
care of his mother and older relatives. Being a religious woman, she 
spent much time in prayer and fasting drawing much strength from 
it. 

In South Africa 


When Gandhi’s studies were completed, he returned to India, 
but failed to build up a law practice. Therefore he went to South 
Africa on work. Kasturba went with him and started life in a strange 
country. This was not an easy task for a Hindu woman brought up in 
a traditional family. In addition, Gandhi expected great things from 
her. She had therefore to broaden her outlook and change her way 
of thinking. This experience proved extremely useful to her in later 
life. 


In 1913, South Africa declared that marriages performed 
according to Christian rites and those registered by the Registrar of 
Marriages only, were valid. Marriages performed according to Hindu 
and Muslim rites were not considered legal. This made the Hindus 
and Muslims very angry. Gandhi therefore, decided to fight this 
injustice, by offering passive resistance. Since Indian women too were 
affected by this problem they joined the struggle. Kasturba, along 
with other women, offered Satyagraha. She was arrested and 
sentenced to three months in jail. This life was hard for Kasturba, 
who fell ill, yet she faced it with courage. 


In later years, Gandhiji acknowledged that Kasturba was his 
teacher in the art and practice of Satyagraha. She first offered 
Satyagraha in the home when he made impossible demands on her. 


Back to India 


In 1915, Gandhi and his family came back to India. He studied 
the political situation. In 1916 at the Congress session he was requested 
to help the peasants of Bihar. In 1917, the Satyagraha movement 
was launched in India in Champaran. Though women of Gujarat 
were urged to help, Kasturba had to stay behind to run the school 
that they had started. One day, when she was visiting a village, her 
hut and the school were burnt. She was not defeated by this. She 
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worked all night with another woman and constructed a hut so that 
the classes could go on uninterrupted. 


In 1919, Gandhiji started the Non-cooperation Movement 
against the British. Kasturba toured several states and addressed 
women’s meetings, she urged women to spin and wear home-woven 
Khadi cloth. When news came that her two sons were arrested, her 
reaction was, “not only my sons but twenty thousand sons of mother 
are im jail”.7! 

In the ashram on the banks of the Sabarmati river, Gandhi 
was considered the head, while Kasturba was the heart because 
she tried to make everyone happy. 


In 1922, when Gandhiji was sentenced to six years 
imprisonment, Kasturba kept his message alive by advocating unity, 
the use of Khadi, and the burning of foreign cloth. She undertook 
strenuous tours to meet and organize people to fulfill the aims they 
had set for themselves. 


The second Satyagraha was organized in 1930 with the famous 
Dandi March to break salt laws. The struggle went on for three 
years. During this time, Kasturba was very active. With Miltu Ben, 
she created a woman’s Swarajya Sangha. These women approached 
foreign cloth and liquor shops and dissuaded the people from using 
foreign goods. She went to jail three times during this period. 


In 1939, Kasturba was again, very much a part of the 
Satyagraha movement in Rajkot, Again in 1942, when the Quit India 
Movement was started, Kasturba was active inspite of her age. She 
was arrested while on her way to'a meeting. She was taken to the 
Agha Khan Palace in Poona where Gandhi also was confined. During 
these periods, she kept herself busy by reading, writing and praying. 


The jail life took its toll, she became ill and died on 24 February 
1944 before the country was independent. But the torch she held up 
was carried by other women and men and freedom dawned on India 
on August 15, 1947, 


The Mountbatten plan which amongst other things provided 
for the portion of India was accepted by the Muslim League on June * 
19, 1947 and by the all India Congress Committee on June 15, 1947. 
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Thus ended the freedom movement of India in which thousands 
and thousands of our mothers and sisters took part bravely and shed 
their blood at the altar of the country. In India’s fight for freedom, 
the heroism of the women and the suffering they underwent attracted 
the attention of the whole world. Did not Mahatma Gandhi say that 
to the women belongs the honour of having raised India several steps 
higher in her march towards freedom? By the by, the women while 
participating actively in the freedom struggle, they could exhibit their 
self and spirit on par with men and could earn the much deserved 
recognition in a male-dominated society as equals and sometimes 
more than equals. 


Conclusion 


Awareness among women, their participation in societal and 
national issues, sufficiently as a cause and effect of colonial rule in 
India during 19" and 20" century in particular had helped to draw the 
attention of the colonial government, and those who were sympathetic 
to the cause of women. 


During the period and right from ancient times, women were 
suffering from lack of education and from other imposed but avoidable 
socially discrimination practices. The new land revenue policies, 
monetisation of economy, commercialisation of agriculture, semi- 
industrialisation at the cost of native industries were the hallmarks of 
the colonial rule in India. These has further contributed to the 
economic deprivation of women who were already the victims of 
social discrimination. 


It is true that it was during the period of the colonial regime, it 
was due to the efforts of male and female social reformers, like 
Rajaram Mohan Roy, Jyotirao Phule, Pandit Ramabai, Rama Dev i, 
Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddy and a host of others serving with a number 
of socio-political organisations and on their own behalf the colonial 
government had passed and implemented tens of ameliorative 
measures to uplift women atleast marginally. 


The founding of the Indian National Social Conference, 
Women’s India Association and All India Women’s Conference in 
the early decades of 20 ventury and subsequent formation of regional 
and provincial chapters of those organisations across the country 
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had infused a new lease of life into the growing Women’s movement 
in India. Beginning with Suffrage Movement that started in 19! 7, the 
women fromt-runners like, Margret cousins, Sarojini Naidu, Begum 
Shah Nawaz and others never looked back until women were given 
rights to vote on par with men. Similarly from the Kittur Chennamma 
and Jhansi Rani Lakshmibai fame down to Ambujammal of Tamilnadu 
the women in large numbers participated both in the passive and 
violent struggles of Indian independence and suffered unfold miseries 
like their male counterparts. During the period when the workers 
and peasant struggles were launched against the colonial government, 
in Bengal, Bihar and Andra Pradesh in particular, the participation of 
women in such struggles revealed their importance and role in the 
nation’s real independence, 


In fact, to talk and to achieve and to make the men-folk and 
the establishment to think about their rights and about their role in the 
wholesome development of Indian society in the post-independence 
India, one could notice a solid foundation was laid in the colonial 
Indian itself. 
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Chapter - IV 
Women in India since Independence 


Introduction 


The initiative and heroism shown by Indian women during 
freedom struggle opened the eyes of many Indian leaders. While 
participating in freedom struggle women felt a sense of equality with 
men and they were able to realise their own dignity and worth as 
human beings. It was this participation of women in large numbers 
which affected the attitude of Indian leaders towards women and 
their formulation of policies in independent India. Women’s yeoman 
services in the hour of national crisis won them the attention of the 
policy makers about their equal rights in free India in all fields including 
political, social, economic and lega! matters. 


In 1947 when India became independent, the congress 
government which assumed power was already committed to adult 
franchise which included giving voting rights to women. The debates 
in the constituent assembly also reflected this spirit of equality of 
men and women. The constitution ofthe Republic of India guarantees 
‘equality of opportunities to all the citizens of the republic and non- 
discrimination on grounds of sex’ in employment and offices under 
the state. There is a specific directive to promote with special care 
educational and economic interests of the weaker sections of the 
people. The new constitution of India which was adopted in November 
1949 granted universal suffrage to all citizens of India irrespective of 
caste, creed, race or sex. 


Telengana Struggle 


The Telengana people’s struggle which began in 1946 and lasted 
till 1951 is one of the two major post-war msurrectionary peasant 
struggles in India. There were several specific issues to women who 
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were in the struggle; one reason for this is that by all accounts, both 
oral and written women, poured into the struggle in large numbers. 
Two differing perceptions of their participants tend to emerge, 
especially from written accounts. Women are either seen as passive, 
secondary, supportive, inert, or they are glorified as heroines in revolt. 
Neither of these perceptions has the capacity to encompass completely 
the curious contradictoriness that emerges through the accounts of 
the women for whom the siruggle was a memorable experience. We 
find that there were many different kinds of activity and levels of 
consciousness co-existing among these women. It was a gradually 
increasing awareness mediated by the socio-economic situation, by 
tradition and by the very process through which they struggled. While 
it is underniable that the movement was ideologically commiited to 
equality between the sexes, what emerges in retrospect is that the 
left parties seemed to relate to the women, however unconsciously, 
through the hierarchy of gender. 


The conditions affecting the women of this time were doubly 
oppressive because of the additional burden they were forced to bear. 
Crucially affected by the oppression of landlored and money-lender, 
women who were a large section of the agricultural labour and 
tobacco leaf-pickers, moved militantly into the struggle for land, better 
wages, fair rent, reasonable interest on cash and grain loans. They 
were subjected to verri (Compulsory services and exactions), bonded 
to the landlord, and exploited physically and sexually, the undented 
right of landlord or moneylender. Adibapa or concubinage was 
prevalent. Adibapa was a form of concubinage peculiar to Telangana, 
where a young girl usually from a bonded family, has to accompany 
the bride to her husband's house to tend to her mistress, and to provide 
sexual service to the master. Her virginity goes away with the bride. 
The fact that girls had already been raped or seduced by a man in the 
house they were attached to. 


The oppressed of the upper class women was qualitatively 
different in the sense that the violence they faced was not visible but 
invisible and structural. Purdah was strictly observed both by high 
caste Hindu and Muslim families. Outside the Nizam’s state social 
reform movements had already touched women’s lives and the 
nationalist movement had brought women into public life. In Telangana 
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the cultura] dominance of Muslim feudal rule kept women out of the 
mainstream much longer, About the same time the Andhra Maha 
Sabha which sprang up to assert the cultural identity of the people, 
added women’s education to their agenda of constitutional reform 
and civil liberties. Thus many women, who were drawn into the 
cultural movements, drew closer to the communist Party which was 
working through the Andhra Maha Sabha. When the Andhra Maha 
Sabha added basic agrarian reforms to its programme of action these 
women also plunged into the struggle. The struggle ended with the 
defeat of Nizam of Hyderabad and the states integration with the 
Indian union. 


Women and Indian Constitution 


Education is one of the main factors which can help women to 
attain higher status, economic independence, understanding about their 
social and legal rights, etc. It also plays a significant role in changing 
the social order and bringing about attitudinal changes. 


The constitution, of the country provides for equality of 
opportunities to all citizens irrespective of race, sex, caste and 
communities and directs the state to “endeavour to provide within a 
period of ten years from the commencement of this constitution for 
free and compulsory education for all children until they complete 
the age of 14 years”. 


While women in the west had to fight for over a century to 
get some of their basic rights, like the right to vote , the Constitution 
of India, gave women their equal rights with men. The general 
provisions relating to the equal rights available to women are the 
right to vote and other political rights. Unfortunately women in this 
country are mostly unaware of their rights because of illiteracy and 
the oppressive tradition, The Constitution of India guarantees 
equality of sexes andin fact grants special favours to women . 
These can be found in three of the articles of the constitution. 


(1) The preamble: The preamble to the Indian constitution 
contains various goals including “the equality of status and opportunity” 
to all citizens. This particular goal has been incorporated to give equal 
rights to the women and men in terms of the status as well as 
opportunity, 
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(ii) Fundamental Rights: Certain fundamental rights contain 
specific and positive provisions to protect the rights of women. For 
example, (i) Article 15(3)} of the constitution specifically provides 
that the prohibition of discrimination on grounds of religion, race 
caste, sex or place of birth as contained in Article 15, shall not 


prevent the state from making any special provisions for women and 
children. 


(ii) Women’s reservation : Provision provided for 
reservation of seats for women in the local bodies or in educational 
instructions are valid. 


(iii) Women’s reservations in election to local bodies : 
The 73™ and 74" amendments to the Indian constitutions effected 
in 1992 provide for reservation of seats to the women in election to 
the Panchayat andthe Municipalities . According to article 243D of 
the Constitution of India not less than one third of the total number of 
seats to be filled by direct election in every Panchayat shall be reserved 
for women. 


(iv) Fight against exploitation : Article 23 of the constitution 
specifically prohibits traffic in human beings ,which includes “devadasi 
system”. Traffic in human beings and beggar and other similar forms 
of forced labour are prohibited and any contravention of this provision 
shall be an offence in accordance with law. Legislature has passed 
the Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act, 1956 which aims at abolishing 
these practices. 


(v} Directive Principles of State Policy for betterment 
of women : Besides fundamental rights, the Directive Principles of 
State Policy set out the aims and objectives to be taken up by the 
states inthe governance of the country. The Directive Principles of 
State Policy (Articles 36-51) seek to secure to all the citizens of 
indian social, economic and political justice though these principles 
are not enforceable by court, they, no doubt impose a duty on the 
state to establish a welfare state, Article 38 specially requires the 
state to direct its policy towards securing the following objectives: 


i) Equal right of men and women to adequate means of 
livelihood. 
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il) 


iil} 


iv) 


vi) 


(V1i) 


Distribution of ownership and control of the material 
resources of the community for the general welfare. 


To ensure that the economic system should not result in 
concentration of wealth and means of production to the 
common detriment. 


Equal pay for equal work for both men and women. 


To protect health and strength of workers and tender age 
of children to ensure that they are not forced by economic 
necessity to enter vocations unsuited to their age or 


strength. 


That children are given opportunities and facilities to 
develop ina healthy manner and in conditions of freedom 
and dignity and that childhood and dignity and that 
childhood and youth are protected against exploitation 
and against moral and material abandonment. 


The Directive Principles also impose a duty upon the state 
under Article 44 to secure for the citizens of India a 
uniform civil code throughout the territory of India. Besides 
this there are various other objectives laid down by the 
Directive principles of State policy to secure them rights. 
Pursuant to these principles, many acts have been passed 
by the state to improve general welfare of the people of 
India particularly the women. 


(vi) Right of Women to Economic Development : Recently 
the Supreme Court has highlighted the right of the women in India to 
eliminate gender-based discrimination particularly in respect of 
property so as to attain economic empowerment. 


(vii) Sexual harassment of women: One of the evils of the 
modern society is the sexual harassment caused to the women 
particularly the working women by their male counterparts and other 
members of the society. The Supreme Court emphasized the need 
for an effective legisiation in India to curb the sexual harassment of 
working women. 
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Women and Five Year Plans 


The concern for women’s development began with India’s 
independence and the adoption of constitution. The constitution of 
India guarantees equality of opportunity and status for men and 
women. As women form about half of the Indian population and 
represent an important sector of human resources, the programmes 
have been launched. 


Asa democratic process, and to ensure equity and social justice, 
the Government of India has been undertaking all promotional activities 
since 1952 through five year plans. So far ten Five Year Plans were 
launched and among other priority areas, all the Five Year Plans so 
far implemented either partially or fully, have given much space and 
plan outlay for the socio-economic and political empowerment of 
women. 


The First Five Year Plan (1951-56) 


The first five year plan (1951-56) formulated welfare measures 
for women. The first symbolic approach to women’s welfare began 
with the establishment of the Central Welfare Board in 1953, under 
the Department of Social and Women’s Welfare. It recognised the 
need for organising women into Mahila Mandals or Women’s Projects 
implemented through voluntary agencies. During the first plan, it 
was estimated that there were 10,000 voluntary organisations engaged 
in social welfare. These agencies provided relief to destitute homes 
and hospitals. In 1950, creches were run only by four national level 
voluntary organisations, namely The Indian Council for Child Welfare, 
Bharatiya Grameen Mahila Sangh Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh 
and Harijan Sevak Sangh. 


The Community Development Programme launched in 1952 
brought rural women within its purview. However this did not give 
much attention to the specific issues pertaining to women’s 
development. Health care was accepted as an important intervention 
for women’s development since the launching of first five year plan. 
It was recognised that the high infant and maternal mortality would 
have'to be reduced through the provision of maternal and child health 
services and family planning. 


As women’s education assumed special significance in the 
context of the country’s planned development, the first five year plan 
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advocated the need for adopting special measures for solving the 
problem of women’s education. High priority was accorded for 
elementary education to fulfill the norms of article 45 of the 
constitution; which provides for universal free and compulsory 
elementary education for children upto the age of 14 years. 


Second Five Year Plan (1956-61) 


The second five year plan recognised the need for the 
organisation of women as workers. It also suggested speedy 
implementation of the principle of equal pay for equal work and 
provision of training to enable women to compete for higher jobs. 
The plan stated that women should be protected against injurious 
work, should receive maternity benefits and creches for children. 
The Central Social Welfare Board implemented some employment 
generation schemes for women under which the voluntary agencies 
sought financial assistance. 


The role of voluntary agencies changed during the second 
plan. In 1960, many of these organisations realised that families 
with a weak economic base would be enabled to procure the benefits 
of institutional welfare and relief services. It led them to the conclusion 
that services should enable beneficiaries to be productive and self- 
reliant through income generating programmes. Five thousand 
National Extension Service Blocks were created under the Community 
Development Programmes by the end of this plan period. This plan 
continued the emphasis on overall expansion of educational facilities. 
Major schemes under secondary, University, the research and 
technical education were undertaken. The Plan witnessed the 
establishment of facilities for training nurses, auxiliary nurses, midwives 
and health visitors. 


Though Indian constitution has guaranteed justice, liberty and 
equality of status to all citizens of India, attempts at bringing about 
changes in the status of women through legislation began with the 
second plan. 


Third Five Year Plan (1961-66) 


During the third plan, the momentum was maintained through 
a series of developmental schemes under NES programme. The 
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launching of SFDA, MFDA, crash schemes for rural employment, 
Foed for Work Programme, Drought Prone Areas Programme were 
meant to strengthen the rural base of the economy, especially the 
primary sector which holds 80 per cent of the female population. The 
Report of the National Committee on Women Education (1959) made 
a strong impact on the third five ycar plan. It launched important 
schemes like condensed school courses for adult women, Bala Sevika 
training and child care programmes. 


The health programmes concentrated mainly on the provision 
of services for maternal and child welfare, health education, nutrition 
and family planning. The plan witnessed a progressive rise in the 
enrolement of girls in elementary education. 


Fourth Five Year Plan (1969-1974) 


The fourth five year plan provided for some more developmental 
programmes to augment women’s welfare. But these measures were 
meant to benefit both men and women. The Drought Prone Area 
Programme was started in 1973 aiming atan integral area development 
for optimum utilisation of land, water and human resources through a 
water shed management approach to mitigate the effects of drought. 


A central scheme of assistance for construction of hostel 
building for working women was initiated in 1972. Financial assistance 
was given to voluntary organisations for construction/expansion of 
hostel building for working women. 


In 1971, the Government set up a committee which presented 
a report on the status of women in India towards equality with a 
chapter on laws relating to women. The debate was far more sharp 
this time focusing on the gender bias in the law and making society 
aware of the oppression of the women within the home, resulting in 
several important amendments of the existing, as well as fresh 
legislations. One such piece of legislation was the Medical 
Termination of Pregnancy Act of 1971. 


The outlay on family planning was stepped up to reduce the 
birth rate from 40 to 25 per 1000 through mass education. High priority 
was accorded to immunization of pre-school children and 
supplementary feeding for children, expectant on nursing mothers. 
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Fifth Five Year Plan (1974-1979) 


The main approach in the five year plans upto the fourth plan 
was generally to view women as the beneficiaries of social services 
rather than as contributors to development. 


The fifth five year plan emphasised the need to help women 
in need of income and protection. The emphasis got shifted to fulfilling 
the minimum needs of the people during the plan period. The 
declaration of 1975 as the International Women’s Year and the Mexico 
World Conference on women evoked the consciousness both in India 
and abroad that proper planning and programming for the development 
of women ts a prerequisite for accelerating economic and social 
development. As a result, a systematic analysis and examination of 
status and role of women within the agriculture and rural development 
strategies in India started with the National Plan of Action (NPA) for 
women, which was followed by the report of the committee on the 
status of women in India (CSWI 


A major thrust in the fifth plan was to offer equality of 
opportunities as part of the overall plan of ensuring social justice and 
improving equality of education imported. The correspondence 
courses were organised for the less educated women. Emphasis was 
also latd on the need for orientation in the curriculum to meet the 
special needs of the girls. 


With regard to health care, the primary objective of this plan 
was to provide ‘minimum public’ health facilities integrated with family 
planning and nutrition for the children, pregnant women and lactating 
mothers. Several schemes were initiated to improve the health of 
mothers. 


In order to involve the community in health-care and to further 
promotive and preventive health-care at village level, the health guides 
scheme was initiated. The norm of one health guide per 1000 people 
was suggested. 


All along creche or day-care facility had been the privilege for 
the rich and the middle class in the cities. The poor unorganised 
working women in our vast country-side had little access to the facility 
of day care. The Central Social Welfare Board, with the support of 
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the then Ministry of Social Welfare, entered this field in 1977-78, the 
scheme has been providing basic services to the children of working 
and ailing mothers of low income groups in rural India. 


As the committee on the status of women referred to the need 
to educate women regarding legal rights and duties, free legal aid 
programmes for women have become popular and widespread. 


Sixth Five Year Plan (1980-85) 


During the sixth plan, a multi-sectoral approach was adopted 
for women’s development. A separate Department of Women’s 
Welfare was carved out at the centre in 1985 from the existing 
Ministry of Social and women’s welfare to give a separate identity 
and to provide a nodal point on matters relating to women’s 
development. 


For the first time in the history of planning, the sixth five year 
plan introduced a chapter on “Women and Development”. It accepted 
poor rural women to be targets of rural development strategies. The 
specific problems identified concerning rural poor women were (1) 
marginality of attention and services of them in rural and agricultural 
development (ii) special constraints that obstruct thetr access to 
available assistance and skills, lack of information and lack of 
bargaining power (iii) low productivity and narrow occupational 
choices (iv) low level of participation in decision making v) inadequate 
finance and expert guidance for promoting socio-economic activity 
of rural women and their participation vi)inadequate monitoring of 
women’s participation in different sectors vii) wage discrimination 
Vili)madequate application of science and technology to remove 
drudgery and ix) low health and nutrition status. 


The IRDP launched schemes for rural families below the 
poverty line. The DWCRA (Development of Women and Children 
in Rural Areas) was launched in 1982 as a sub-component of IRDP. 
This scheme was meant to bring women into the mainstream of 
development and income generation activities leading to a positive 
impact on the economic and nutritional status of the families. The 
scheme was meant for women to improve the earnings to acquire 
new skills to reduce their daily work-load and to have better access 
to credit. It identified women in the age group of 18-35 who lived 
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below the poverty line. By the end of this plan period, 3 lakh rural 
women were assisted under this programme. 


The Nationa] Rural Employment Programme (NREP) assuring 
wage employment to the unemployed rural population was introduced 
in 1980. Subsequently, concentration on the rural landless was 
attempted by the introduction of the Rural Landless Employment 
Guarantee programme (RLEGP) in 1983. Another programme 
namely Employment and Income Generating Production units was 
initiated in 1982-83, to train women belonging to weaker sections of 
the society and to provide them employment on sustained basis. The 
programme was implemented through public sectors. Assistance 
under the programme came from the Norwegian Agency for 
International Development (NORAD), In 1983, the National Health 
Policy was formulated and accepted for implementation. The policy 
defined goals for women’s health, reduction in maternal mortality, 
crude death rate and crude birth rate, coverage with antenatal care 
and immunisation of pregnant mothers. The policy pronounced that 
highest priority must be given to programmes for maternal and child 
health development. The department of science and technology 
initalted a set scheme on science and technology for women with 
certain specific development opportunities such as providing gainful 
employment to rural women. 


Regarding education, the sixth plan called for re examination 
of schoo! curriculum, schoo! books, teacher training as part of the 
needed drive to build awareness and provide necessary knowledge 
to girls. The sixth plan document gave clear meaning to educational 
and other objectives suggested in parts of the 1976 Plan of Action for 
women. Adult Education was included with the goal of reaching 100 
per cent literacy by 1990. Adult education centres were set up which 
provided education in subjects like health, nutrition and family planning, 
Emphasis was also laid on the education of girls of scheduled castes 
and scheduled tribes. 


seventh Five Year Plan (1985-1990) 


The seventh plan reflected a clear thinking or the rural issues 
of women’s development, from the sixth plan’s focus on employment, 
economic independence, education and health. The seventh plan 
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moved on to an essential change. The long term objective of the 
development programmes for women would be able to raise their 
economic and social status in order to bring them into the mainstream 
of national development. The basic approach would be to inculcate 
confidence among women and bring about an awareness of their 
own potential. The plan provided 2.4 per cent of the total outlay of 
women’s development. 


A significant step taken in the direction was the formation of 
the Department of Women and Child Development under the Ministry 
of Human Resources Development. Efforts were also made to reach 
out to the women in the poverty sector through various welfare 
schemes over 27 schemes for women, some specific and others 
both men and women, besides pilot projects have been functioning 
since the launching of this plan. The Accelerated Rural Water Supply 
Programme (ARWSP) and the Minimum Needs Programme (MNP) 
help in removing the drudgery of women such as fetching water 
from distance locations. The technology mission on drinking water 
to make it potable, laid emphasis on purification of water and 
maintenance of water sources. Women were the target of the 
awareness creation programmes as well as agents for creating 
awareness in conservation of water and maintenance of water 
sources. 


The National Rural Employment Programme (NREP) and Rural 
Landless Employment Guarantee Programme (RLEGP) are meant 
to generate additional employment to women in the lean season. 
Under Training of Rural Youth in Self-employment (TRYSEM) one 
third of the beneficiaries should be women and special attention was 
given to improve existing skills of women and imparting to them new 
skills under the programmes of farmers training, fodder production, 
post harvest technology, application of pesticide, budding and grafting, 
training in horticulture, fisheries, poultry, dairy and rural forestry etc. 


Seventh plan also paved way for Open Learning System and 
to expedite education among the girls of the scheduled castes ‘and 
scheduled tribes; additional! facilities are to continue under the 
Development Backward Class sector. This plan continued the major 
strategies for health care of the sixth plan. 
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The incorporation of equality for women in the Twenty Point 
Programme in 1980 and certain special schemes like legal literary 
programme, awareness generation programme, prevention of 
atrocities against women were evidences of conscious attempts made 
by the Government to empower women to handle complex situations. 
The setting up of the National Expert Committee on Women Prisoners 
(NEC WP) and the National Commission on self-employed women 
were significant steps in the right direction. 


Eighth Five Year Plan (1992-1997) 


The Eighth Five Year Plan is a continuation of the objectives 
Stipulated under point No. 12 of the Twenty Point Programme of 1926, 
‘Equality for women’. The programmes designed to bring about 
improvement in the status of women comprised of condensed course 
of education for Adult women and Vocational Training, Support to 
Training and Employment Programmes for Women (STEP) setting 
up of Women’s Development Corporations in the states, Training 
Cum Employment and Income Generating Production Centres and 
Working Women’s Production Centres and Working Women’s Hostels 
and Rehabilitation Centres. 


Poverty alleviation programmes have also focused special 
attention on assisting women. Although I.R.D.P. stipulates that 30 
per cent of the families assisted should be women, the beneficiaries 
accounted for only 18 per cent of the total beneficiaries assisted 
during the seventh plan. The target was increased to 40 per cent m 
1990-91. The scheme of Development of Women and Children in 
Rural Areas (DWCRA) was aimed to strengthen it during the eighth 
plan. In all, 28,000 groups of women were assisted during 1985-90. 
During 1990-91, the target fixed was 1500 groups and the achievement 
covered 4604 groups. 


The employment strategy for women was integrated with the 
respective sectoral planning. It was based on promotion of 
opportunities for self-employment and creation of wage employment. 
The Department of Women and Child Development stressed the need 
for the provision of welfare and supportive services to be integrated 
with women’s employment programmes. Retention of girls in schoo! 
upto elementary stage was pursued as an important objective. Another 
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proposal during this plan period was to set up a National Credit Fund 
for Women which would create greater flexibility and easy accessibility 
to credit facilities for women. The National Resource Centre for 
Women was yet to be set up. This would mean to orient and sensitise 
policy planners, function as a data bank and undertake programme 
related research. Steps have also been initiated to develop an 
information system on women in India in close collaboration with the 
National Informatics Centre (NDC) through their net work of 
NICNET and DISNIC. 


_ Ninth Five Year Plan (1997-2002) 
Government’s Concern for Women Upliftment 


India being democratic country and a welfare state whose 
policies and programmes are directed and are in tune with the 
constitution, wherein both fundamental rights and directive principles 
of state policy ensure rights for every citizen of India, have been 
taking efforts to uplift women, who represent about half of the total 
population of India and have been the subjects of discrimination and 
exploitation in this male-dominated society since ancient times. Both 
union and state governments with a separate ministry set apart for 
the purpose have been working towards the upliftment of women 
on par with men by passing various laws and legislations since 
independence. 


Equality of Opportunity in Matters of Public Employment 


The Preamble Fundamental Rights and the Directive Principles 
of State Policy ensure equality of opportunity for all citizens in matters 
of employment or appointment. Further they guarantee that no citizen, 
shall, on grounds only on religion, race, caste, sex, descent, place of 
birth, residence of any of them be ineligible for or discriminated against 
in respect of, any employment or office under the state”. 


Preventive Protective and Punitive Acts, SITA, 1956 


The Suppression of Immoral Traffic in women and an 
enactment in independent India to tackle the perennial problem of 
prostitution was found inevitable. The term ‘prostitution’ was defined 
in the Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act as an act of a female who 
offers her body for promiscuous intercourse for hire, whether in money 
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or in kind. The SITA as it is understood prohibits a prostitute from 
public places and forces her to ghettos. The Act stipulates 
imprisonment upto six months or fine or both for soliciting. 


Since the legal definition of ‘prostitution’ was vague, with 
many loopholes, lending itself to contradictory interpretations, the police 
chose their own criteria for deciding which women was a prostitute, 
abused the law to pick up any women on the pretext that she was 
the prostitute and was soliciting in public, harassed her and if possible, 
molested her, The Act “while protecting men exposes all women to 
the danger of police harassment”.! 


SITA was a penal statute. It did not, therefore contain welfare 
provisions. Moreover, there was hesitancy on the part of women in 
filing the complaint because of the possibility and other undesirable 
repercussions. The Act was amended in 1986, with a view to enhance 
punishment and to create newer categories of offences. It neither 
changed the baste framework nor provided any clarity on the issue, 
After the amendment, the SITA came to be known as_the Immoral 
Traffic (Prevention) Act, 1988. The amended Act recognises that 
children or even men can be sexually abused and exploited for 
commercial purposes. The Act increased punishment, recognised the 
abuse of power by the police during raids, and incorporated a new 
clause concerning rehabilitation, These safeguards are only marginal 
and they can “In one way undo the harm caused to a woman driven 
to prostitution, if she continues to be viewed as a criminal under the 
Act”? 


The Dowry Prohibition Act, 1961 


Dowry ends in domestic violence. ‘Domestic violence’ refers 
to cruelty and harassment of wives and dowry deaths occur within 
the four walls of the house. It is a criminal offence, the principal acts 
which govern criminal offence, trial and punishment are; 1)The 
Indian Penal Code (IPC); it lays down categories of offences and 
stipulates punishment, and (2)The Criminal Procedural Code 
(CPU), it lays down procedural rules for investigation and trial, and 
(3) The Indian Evidence Act; it prescribes the rules of evidence to 
be followed during a trial. With all these legal measures the Dowry 
Prohibition Act, 1961 was enacted. 
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Anti-Dowry Act 1961 


The Dowry Prohibition Act, 1961 was intended to tract down 
perpetrators of dowry - related crimes and punish them. This small 
but stringent Act with eight sections defines dowry as “property 
given in consideration of marriage and as a condition of the marnage 
taking place”, under the Act, both giving and tacking dowry was an 
offence. The maximum punishment was six months and / or a fine 
of Rs.5000/-. Complaints had to be filled with in a year of the offence 
and only by the aggrieved person. 


The Act was a bundle of contradictions and loopholes. The 
definition of dowry is narrow. It excluded presents in the form of 
cash, ornaments, clothes and other articles. It conveniently left out 
from its purview, money demanded and given after marriage. 
Moreover, the offence was treated as trivial, non-cognizable and 
bailable. The worst part of the Act was that prior sanction of the 
government was necessary for prosecuting a husband who demanded 
dowry. This clause added insult to injury. 


The Dowry Prohibition Act, 1961 remained ineffective. There 
were hardly any cases filed under this act. The convictions were 
few and far between. As aresult the very purpose of the Act as a 
deterrent was defeated. Irrational interpretations spoiled the spirit of 
the Act. The custom of dowry became stronger and more widespread. 
Above all dowry deaths came to be equated with suicides. Dowry 
deaths sparked off vehement public protests backed by wide media 
coverage. 


In response to popular protests, the Government of India 
amended the Act in 1984 and in 1986 made it more strict. And yet 
nothing changed. Dowry deaths continue. Hapless women are still 
subjected to domestic violence and public humiliation. Dowry is one 
of the challenges to be tackled in the new millennium. 


Medical Termination of Pregnancy Act, 1971 


The hatred towards females among members of their own 
family is an unfortunate fact. The social abhorrence towards females 
leads to abominable consequences. The colonial rulers, besides 
enacting law against sati, banned the killing of female babies. After 
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independence, the government of India banned the misuse of 
amniocentesis, a technique through which the sex of an unborn child 
can be determined in government hospitals. This had led to 
proliferation of private hospitals which used these tests for aborting 
the female fetus. 


In India, abortion was an offence under the Indian Penal Code. 
But the Medical Termination of Pregnancy Act, 1971 is one of the 
legal provisions to protect women’s interest. It lays down liberal 
grounds through which women obtains the right to legal abortions. 
According to the act, a pregnancy may be terminated where the 
duration of the pregnancy does not exceed 20 weeks and two or 
more doctors express the opinion that continue of pregnancy would 
involve a risk to the life of the pregnant woman or grave injury to her 
physical or mental health. As a result, a nexus developed between 
sex determination and selective abortion of female fetus. In October 
1984, the Forum Against Sex Determination and Sex Prosecution 
(FASDSP) was set up to carry on a campaign against sex 
determination. In April 1987, the Central Government announced 
the formation of an expert committee to draft a central legislation in 
this regard. On 10 May 1988, the Government of Maharashtra 
enacted the Maharashtra Regulation of use of Pre-Natal Diagnostic 
Techniques Act, 1988. The question whether a woman who enjoys 
the right to limit the number of children, should also have the right to 
have a child of a particular sex has to be answered in the new 
millennium. 


Adoption and Maintenance Act, 1956 


Disputes relating to family violence needs special approach 
and speedy settlement because emotional aspect of the family affairs. 
Hence the parliament has passed the Family Courts Act in 1984. the 
aim of the act being to promote conciliation and secure speedy 
settlement of dispute relating to marriage and family affairs. In Tamil 
Nadu, five family courts three in Madras, one in Madurai and one in 
Coimbatore have been established. It has jurisdiction in all areas of 
personal law, The special feature of these courts is that the role of 
the lawyer in advisory procedure is substituted by conciliation. Family 
Courts also enable speedier relief particularly in maintenance matters. 
which receive priority. All cases under the Special Marriage Act, 
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Hindu and Muslim law come before the Family Court, while cases 
under the Indian Divorce Act can be filed either before the High 
Court or the Family Court. 


indecent Representation of Women Act, 1936 


The women’s movement rose against the derogatory depiction 
of women in the media. The bill against indecent representation of 
women was introduced in August 1986 by Margaret Alva. It was 
enacted in October 1987. The primary objective of the Act was “to 
prevent the depiction of the figure of a woman in a manner which is 
derogatory to women or denigrating women oF which is likely to 
corrupt public morality.” The Act, has not defined “in decent 
representation’ and further, it confused the issue with ‘public morality’. 
The vagueness of the definition renders the Act ineffective, leading 
to misuse. The interpretation of courts have only strengthened the 
state power without redeeming women from indecent representation 
in the media. 


From the law full freedom of connected people has been 
restricted a little but even now usage of women for advertisement 
and indecent picturization of their parts of body is continuing. 
Implementation of this law is not being emphasized. No action is 
taken by police against the people putting indecent posters at the 
road side and even posters are not removed. Women are also not 
coming forward in an organised manner to protest against it, therefore 
they are not being benefited from this law. 


The Commission of Sati (Prevention) Act, 1988 


The first legislation against sati was promulgated in 1827 in 
Bengal, followed by similar legislations in the Madras and the Bombay 
Presidencies. When the Indian Penal Code was enacted, a special 
provision to prevent the commission of saté was not incorporated, 
since sections on murder, suicide or abatement to suicide could 
adequately deal with the problem of sati. But the public murder of 
an 18 year old girl, Roop Kanwar in Deorala, Rajasthan in September 
1987, shook the nation to shame. There were widespread protests 
and condemnation. In response to this, the Government of Rajasthan 
promulgated the Rajasthan Sati (Prevention) Ordinance in October 
1987 followed by the Commission of Sati (Prevention) Act enacted 
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by the Central Government. The Act clearly recognised that sari 
constituted a special offence and it could no longer be equated with 
murder and suicide. It also bestowed a special status on the public 
murders of widows, in the religious and cultural context. But placing 
the one of proving the offence on the accused robs the very purpose 
of the Act. {tts not lack of law but the lack of a political will that 
resulted in the failure to enforce the laws. 


Uniform Civil Code 


The absence of a uniform civil code is an incongruity which 
cannot be justified, especially in view of all the emphasis that is placed 
on secularism, sctence, and modernization. The continuance of 
various personal laws which discriminate between men and women 
violates the fundamental rights and the preamble to the constitution 
which promises equality of status ofall citizens. It is also against the 
spirit of national integration and secularism. Recommendations 
regarding amendment of existing laws are only indications of the 
directions in which unifonmity has to be achieved. The implementation 
of the constitutional directive of Article 44 by the adoption of a 
uniform civil code is the desideratum.* But India being a muli-religious 
country, the introduction of any uniform civil code, without taking into 
the confidence of all the other religious communities would prove 
detrimental to the integrity of the country. 


Reform in Criminal Law 


There are certain reforms or incorporation of provisions in the 
present criminal laws to ensure the rights of women in matters of 
sexual intercourse, bigamy and abuse of adultery. 


{i) Consent to Sexual Intercourse 


Consent to sexual intercourse is strictly interpreted and 
excludes consent given by the woman under duress of fraud. It 
should also exclude consent obtained by threatening someone else in 
the presence of the women, as recommended by the law 
commission. In other words, consent to have sexual intercourse 
requires more maturity than to have an abortion. The same age limit 
should therefore be applied in both cases. Therefore the age of 
consent should be i8, permitting some degree of flexibility to the 
court in border-line to-decide whether or not the girl is mature enough. 
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(ii} Bigamy 

The present law restricts jurisdiction of the court to the place 
where the bigamous marriage was performed or where the husband 
and wife last resided. This causes difficulties to the wife who may 
haveto move away after being abandoned by her husband. Therefore, 
it would be advisable that in addition to the two jurisdictions under the 
criminal procedure code, provision should also be made for inquiry 


and trial for bigamy in a court within whose jurisdiction the wife is 
residing. 


(iil) Adultery 


Adultery, should be regarded only as a matrimonial offence, 
the remedy for which may be sought in divorce or separation. 
Retention of this as a criminal offence brings out clearly the values 
of the traditional society which regarded the wife as the husband’s 
property. It also prevents lawyers and others from giving necessary 
help to an oppressed wife. Therefore it can be recommended that 
continuing to regard adultery as a criminal offence is against the 
dignity of an individual and should be removed from the penal code. 


(iv) Eve Teasing 


Even teasing has been a serious menace in our society and no 
city and urban areas are free from it. Eve-teasers pinch, poke and 
touch girls on the sly, and pass lewd remarks and sing obscene songs 
to embarrass them. In recent years these forms of eve- teasing 
have also been complemented with brazen acts as dupatfa snatching, 
back-patting and in some cases even forced kissing. Such cases 
have become common in most of the metropolitan cities and in several 
universities. For example, plain clothes policemen were deployed all 
over the Lucknow University in 1979 to check what was described 
as the eve teasing scourge by the District Magistrate, Yogesh Narain. 


Eve teasing has also taken the form of telephoning a girl and 
uttering obscene and suggestive words. The Law Commission has 
suggested to the Ministry of Home Affairs that a clause may be 
introduced in the Indian Penal Code under section 294 to deal with 
the mischief of ohscene telephone calls. The proposed clause pertains 
to males who, “sing, recite or alter on the telephone any obscene 
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song, ballad or any abusive words. Although section 20 of the Indian 
Post Office Act, 1898 punishes the sending of postal communications 
bearing on the cover indent, seditious, scurrilous, threatening or 
offensive matter, there is no corresponding provision in the Indian 
Telegraph Act with reference to the sending of such messages on 
telephone. Section 354 of IPC can be invoked against any man 
intending to outrage or knowing it to be likely that he will thereby 
outrage her modesty. The punishment is imprisonment upto two years 
or both. The offence is cognizable, 


A few years ago the Government of Andhra Pradesh dealt 
with the problem by issuing an order that student identified in the act 
of eve-teasing should be expelled from the school, college or university. 
This had the desired effect on students, who were then mostly involved 
in such cases. 


Roots of this social menace can be located in the societal 
framework. Vulgar and indecent films and pornographic literature 
have influenced the young mind and eve teasing is one of the ways to 
alleviate sex tension by youngsters who are afraid of raping a woman 
for fear of severe punishment. Even-teasers are not only those whe 
belong to the ‘goonda’ class but they also belong to educated cultured 
and affluent families. The difference lies in the fact that while in the 
case of former, eve-teasing is a group activity and often assume 
violent proportions, in the case of the latter, it is more individual and 
concealed phenomenon. 


On November 24, 1988 the Rajya Sabha passed a Bill making 
eve-teasing in the Union Territory of Delhi a cognizable and non- 
bailable offence and empowering courts to try such cases summarily. 
The Delhi Administration had deployed a large number of women 
police to tackle eve-teasing in buses, but the situation has not 
improved, The law provides remand which shall not be less than 7 
days and many extend to 15 days and also shall be liable to fine. 


Indian Penal Code, Criminal Code Execution and Indian 
Proof Act, 1983 


In this act, many improvements have been made in the interest 
of women. Provisions have been made in this act against’ the 
atrocities of husband on wife. Within seven years of marriage if a 
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woman dies and after examination of body or inquiry by police official 
or magistrate the husband is found responsible for her death, there 
is aprovision of 3 years imprisonment and fine for him. 


Laws Related to Marriage 


Marriage in India is an important social institution. It is 
considered as most essential part of the human life. Among Hindus, 
marriage is a religious sacrament in which a man and a woman are 
bound in permanent relationship for the physical, social and spiritual 
purpose, procreation and observance of dharma. According to 
Hindu law a marriage is valid when neither party had a spouse living 
at the time of marriage. Both man and woman should have sound 
mind and not subject to recurrent attacks of insanity or epilepsy. The 
boy must be of 2! years old and the girl should be of 18 years old. 
They are not within the degrees of prohibited relationship. 


Special Marriage Act of 1954 


According to the Special Marriage Act of 1954, the man 
must be of 21 years of age and the woman of 18 years of age and 
neither of them should have a spouse living at the time of marriage. 
Lunatics and persons with diseases like epilepsy are debarred from 
contracting a marriage under this act. The marriage has to be 
registered by a concerned officer and a certificate to be issued. This 
Act provides for a secular marriage between a boy and a girl belonging 
to different religions. This act aims at solemnization of marriage 
between two adults as the minimum age is 2! and 18 for male and 
female respectively. A lesser age of marriage is given in the case of 
girls. No doubt, throughout the world, the laws generally provide for 
a lesser age in case of girls. For Example, in the USA only 11 states 
have prescribed same minimum age for boys and girls. The remaining 
39 states permit girls to be married at a lower age than boys. 


Hindu Marriage Act of 1955 


According to this act, the husband and the wife are treated on 
par, For the first time, the right of divorce of womenfolk has been 
given before enactment of this act, Polygamy and bigamy were 
prevalent in Hindu society. This act abolished all these blind customs. 
The act provides that the second marriage is illegal, a criminal offence 
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and punishable under Section 494 of the Indian Penal Code. Thus 
this act introduced the concept of monogamy This act also incorporated 
the provisions of widow re-marriage. A valid Hindu marriage can 
only take place between two Hindus. 


One of the main conditions of the marriage under this Act is 
that neither partly has a spouse living at the time of marriage. This 
both polygamy (a man having more than one wife) and polyandry (a 
woman having more than one husband) were once and for all 
abolished. The Act of Bigamy is punishable with fine or imprisonment 
or with both fifteen days to one month imprisonment and a fine of 
Rs.1000/-. 


A small technical term in Section 17 of the Act defeats the 
cases of bigamy many a times. The Supreme court in Bhauras Vs 
State of Maharastra held that bigamy could be proved only when it 
was established that second marriage was celebrated with proper 
ceremonies and in due form. The word ‘solemnize’ is used as a term 
in the Act to denote proper ceremonies and due form. 


The Hindu marriage law does not insist on specific ceremonies 
but it recognises ceremonies of marriage according to custom. 
Because of this, it becomes difficult to prove that second marriage is 
conducted with proper ceremonies and in due form. A person intends 
to take a second wife may deliberately undergo a defective form of 
marriage so that the first wife cannot prevent it legally, so corrective 
measures are needed. However, the Marriage Laws (Amendment) 
Act, 1976 has been passed with a view to make further improvements 
upon the provisions of the Hindu Marriage Act, 1955 and the Special 
Marriage Act, 1954. 


Muslim Marriage 


This institution of polygamy prevailed traditionally in India. In 
the past few decades it is on the wane and most marriages are 
monogamous. 


The Hindu Marriage Act, has also made bigamy as an offence. 
Most of the Muslim countries such as Iran, [rag, Syria, Turkey, 
Indonesia, Pakasitan etc introduced reforms in varying degrees to 
check the abuse of polygamy. No such serious effort has been taken 
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in India to ameliorate the problems of Muslim women in regard to 
polygamy. Marriage is regarded as a contract under Muslim law for 
the purpose of procreation, legitimacy of children and for the welfare 
of the family. Since, Islamic marriage is regarded as a contract, the 
apinion of the Jurists is that such contract is enforceable in courts. 
Eminent Jurist like Fyzee advocate the device of a standard contract 
of marriage is on and if the husband does it, the wife shall have the 
power of divorce. 


Standard contract fails to provide or substantive relief to the 
first wife with children. The second marriage is not invalidated. So, 
the position of the husband is not legally affected except for the 
financial implications, Further, it is ineffective in cases of fake 
conversions to Islam by persons belonging to other religious with the 
intention of getting married for the second time just to avoid punishment 
for bigamy since their religion does not permit bigamy. 


Polygamous marriage among Muslims in India can be grouped 
under four heads. In the first case, the husbands abandon their wives 
(sometimes children as well) and marry someone else. The second 
wife may be ignorant of the first marriage and the children. Secondly, 
the wives finding the marriage unbearable, leave their husbands and 
the husbands, to avoid mehr money, would refuse to give divorce to 
them. Thirdly there are wives who because of economic dependence 
acquiesce in the second marriage. Lastly, in this, a person belonging 
to another religion would embrace Islam to contract a marriage which 
could not be permitted under the own system of law. 


Reform in the Muslim law is generally accepted, but the 
Government has not taken steps constructively fearing that the Muslim 
community would not favour the change. Ignoring the interests of 
Muslim women is a denial of social justice. The basic policy of 
monogamy being the rule for all communities in India, any compromise 
in this regard will only perpetuate the existing inequalities in the status 
of women. 


Restraint of Child Marriages 


Under the Muslim law, the right to dissolve a child marriage 
by a girl on attaining maturity is provided if following facts are 
established. 
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(1) If she was married before attaining the age of 15 by her 
father or guardian. 


(ii) The marriage was not consummated. 


Gu) She repudiated the marriage before she attained the age 
of 18. The right to dissolve the marriage on attaining 
majority should be made available to girls in all communities 
whether the marriage is consummated or not. 


Marriage Law among Christians 


According to Christians the marriage is an irrevocable union 
between a man and a woman. The Indian Christian Marriage Act, 
1872 lays down the condition that neither the boy nor the girl intending 
to get married shall have a wife or husband still living. The Christian 
Marriage has to be registered. In a valid Christian marriage, one of 
the parties to the marriage has to be a Christian. 


Divorce 


It is a process which dissolves a marriage. Though, both men 
and women, get the right to put an end to the incompatibility in 
marriages, this process gives women an element of legal approval to 
lead a life of their own independently and of their own choice. 


Divorce among Hindus 


The Hindu Marriage Act, 1955 has codified and consolidated 
the entire law of divorce among Hindus. Section 13 and 13-B of the 
Act deal with the grounds of divorce among Hindus. One striking 
feature of a Hindu divorce is that a Hindu marriage cannot be 
dissolved, unless there is a court decree to that effect under the 
relevant provision and grounds of Divorce for a Hindu wife. 


(i) Common grounds 


According to Section 13(1 Hindu wife may seek divorce from 
her husband on the following grounds: (a)cruelty of husband: 
(b)desertion by husband for not less than 2 years; (c)conversion by 
husband tnto other religion; (d)insanity, unsoundness of mind of 
husband; (e}incurable form of Leprosy of husband; (f)venerable 
diseases of husband; (g)presumed death of husband, who has not 
been heard of as being alive for a period of 7 years or more etc. 
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(ii) Exclusive grounds 


A Hindu wife may seek dissolution of marriage by decree of 
divorce on the following grounds exclusively under section 13(2) of 
the Act.: (a)Husband found guilty of rape, sodomy or bestiality after 
marriage; (b)Failure of husband to comply with the decree of 
maintenance awarded against him; (c)Option of puberty i.e. where 
the marriage of the wife was solemnized before she attained the age 
of 15 years and before 18 years; 


(iii) Divorce by mutual consent 


Under Section 13-B of the Act both the spouses may seek 
divorce by mutual consent on the ground that they have been living 
separately for a period of one year or more and are not able to live 
together; 


Muslim Women - Dissolution of Marriage 


The union of marriage is never meant to be broken under any 
personal law. Firm union of the husband and wife is a necessary 
condition for a happy family life. Islam, therefore insists upon the 
sustenance of a marriage but under compelling in comparative nature 
a marriage may be dissolved. 


(i} by act of God, that is, due to death of the husband or wife. 
{ii} by act of the parties, that is, divorce 


Death of the husband, or wife during subsistence of marriage 
dissolves the marriage immediately under all the personal law system. 
There is no need of any formality or decree of the court to dissolve 
the marriage. 


In Islam divorce is declared an evil. It must be avoided as far 
as possible, but sometimes it becomes necessary if it 1s impossible 
for the parties to carry on their union. A divorce may be either be act 
of husband or by an act of the wife. A husband may divorce his wife 
without giving any reason, Generally this is done by ta/aq, but he 
may divorce the wife also by Na and Zihar which differ from talag 
only in form not in substance. A wife cannot divorce her husband, 
she can divorce if her husband has delegated such a right to her or 
under an agreement. Under an agreement.a Mnslim wife may divorce 
the husband either by KAula or Mubarat. 
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Divorce by the wife 


Originally, a Muslim wife had no independent right of divorce. 
She cannot divorce her husband whenever she likes, as her husband 
may do. Under Muslim law, divorce by wife is possible only in the 
following situations: 


(a) By Delegated divorce 


A Muslim husband has unrestricted right to divorce his wife 
whenever he likes. This right is so absolute that he may exercise it 
either himself or may delegate his right to another person. Even the 
presence of wife at the time of pronouncement of falag is not 
necessary. A falag pronounced in the absence of wife is lawful and 
effective. 

In the delegated divorce the talag pronounced by that other 
person is an effective as if it was made by the husband himself. The 
husband may delegate his right of divorce to his own wife and 
authorize her to pronounce falag. 


(b) Divorce by mutual consent by both 


(1) Khula: Literal meaning of the word ‘Khula’ is “to take off 
the clothes” in law, which means divorce by the wife with the consent 
of her husband on payment of something to him. 


(ii) Mubarat: The essential feature of a divorce by Mubarat 
ts the willingness of both the parties to get rid off each other. Therefore 
itis not very relevant as to who takes the initiative. In this context no 
party is legally required to compensate the other by giving some 
consideration. 


(c) Judicial Divorce 


It means a divorce by the order of a court of law, granted on a 
number of grounds (i)false charge of adultery by the husband against 
her, (i1) impotency of the husband, 


(d) the dissolution of Muslim Marriage Act 1939: This Act 
may be considered as a landmark in respect of matrimonial relief to 
a Muslim wife. 


(e) Grounds for Judicial divorce by wife: (i)the husband is 
missing for 4 years (it)Husband’s failure to maintain the wife for 2? 
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years (iii) Imprisonment of the husband for 7 years (iv)Husband’s 
insanity, leprosy or venereal disease (v)husband’s failure to perform 
marital obligations for 3 years (vi)Option of puberty by wife (vi1)Cruelty 
by the husband. 


Divorce Among the Parsis 


The Parsis are also allowed to dissolve marriage and they are 
governed by the Parsee Marriage and Divorce Act (Ill of 1936). 
The grounds for divorce are non-consummation of marriage within 
one year of its solemnization, unsound mind, pregnancy of wife prior 
to marriage, adultery, cruelty, imprisonment, desertion, forcing the 
wife to prostitution, non-compliance of restitution of conjugal rights, 
elapsing of three year’s time after the order of judicial separation 
has been passed or if the dependent has ceased to be a Parsi. 


Divorce among the Indian Christians 


The Indian Christians are governed by the Special Marriage 
Act. This Act has been amended in 1954 and the divorce facilities 
under new conditions are viz; adultery, desertion for three years, 
imprisonment for seven or more years, cruelty, unsound mind, leprosy, 
absence of news about him for seven years or more, elapsing of two 
years after the passing of decree for judicial separation, failure to 
comply with a decree of conjugal rights or when both the parties 
together request the court that they have been living separately for a 
period of one year or more, that they have been unable to live together 
and that they have mutually agreed that the marriage should be 
dissolved. 


The Special Marriage Act is applicable not only to the Indian 
Christians but also to any person who marries under that Act. The 
last clause viz that of divorce by mutual consent is absolutely a novel 
feature in the Indian society. 


Until now the people were somehow or other reconciled to the 
idea of dissolving the marriage on specific grounds but the provision 
mentioned above will start anew phase wherein marriage tie could 
be dissolved by mutual consent. 


In the new Act, there is also a provision for nullification of 
marriage and judicial separation under certain specific circumstances. 
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Divorce and Maintenance 


The right to claim maintenance by the divorced wife is provided 
in the new Criminal Procedure Code of 1974. According to Hindu 
Law, the wife is entitled to Muslim Law and she may be given the 
agreed amount of Mehr and support is given for the first 3 months 
after the divorce. In the Christian law wife is entitled to 25 to 30 per 
cent of husband’s income calculated on the basis of his earnings in 
the 3 years immediately proceeding the divorce decree. The 
provisions for maintenance in the criminal procedure code reflect the 
old attitude of women. With the exceptions of modifications like 
extending the demand for maintenance for parents and divorced wives, 
the obligation to maintain is more for the man. In the modern days 
women who are economically independent can look after not only 
themselves but also their dependent husband, Children and sharing 
the burden of looking after her parents. Accordingly modifications 
are needed. Another modification needed is the ceiling of Rs.500 as 
the total amount of maintenance for all dependent persons is not 
justifiable. This ceiling should be removed. Under the Muslim law 
the wife’s right to maintenance, lasts only as long as she remains a 
wife. If she is divorced she will be maintained only for 3 months 
after divorce. This discrimination should go and the maintenance 
should be given to the wife. Ifthe amount of maintenance is not 
properly given, it should be deducted at source by the employer as 
done in the case of income tax. In the case of self employed person, 
the arrears of maintenance should be recovered as in the case of 
land revenue. 


Matrimonial Property 


In the socio-economic situation prevailing in the country, the 
contribution of the wife to the family economy is not recognized. A 
large number of them participate in the family’s effort to earn a 
livelihood and an even when they do not do so, the economic value 
of their effort in running the house, assuming all domestic 
responsibilities, and thus freeing the husband for his avocation have 
not been considered to the family. After marriage some of them give 
up marriage to devote all their time to family obligations. Thus they 
are made economically dependent on their husbands. In the majority 
of cases, movable and immovable properties acquired during marriage 
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is legally owned by the husband and the earnings accrued from them 
are his own. In case of divorce or separation, women without any 
earnings of savings of their own are deprived of all property which 
they acquire jointly. Even property received by them at the time of 
marriage from the husband or his family is denied to the women in 
some communities. The principle of determining ownership on the 
basis of financial contribution thus works inequitably against women, 
and the fear of financial and socia! insecurity prevents them from 
resorting to separation or divorce even when the marriages are 
unhappy. It is therefore necessary to give legal recognition to the 
economic value of the contribution made by the wife through house 
work for purposes of determining ownership of matrimonial property, 
instead of continuing the archaic test of actual financial contribution 
and she should be entitled to at least one-third of the assets acquired 
at the time of and during the marriage. 


The Hindu Adoption and Maintenance Act, 1956 


The Hindu Adoption and Maintenance Act, 1956 has invested 
the Hindu women with certain rights of adoption, which she has not 
enjoyed before. A Hindu woman or man can take in adoption either 
a girl ora boy provided a natural born daughter or son is not in existence 
at the time of adoption. 


The concept of adoption is not recognised in Muslim and 
Christian law. Here a person can only be appointed as a guardian of 
minor. This child is not recognised as a natural born child and does 
not inherit from the guardian, unless under a will if the parties are 
Christian. 


According to the Hindu Adoption and Maintenance Act, 1956, 
the court has the discretion to fix the amount of maintenance. The 
amount varies from case to case and is calculated on the basis of the 
income and liabilities of the parties. 


According to Muslim Law, the woman may be given the agreed 
amount of maintenance and ask for continued support, she is legally 
entitled to it only during the period of Jddat. This point was considered 
in Mohammed Ahmed Khan Vs .Shah Bano Begum. In 1986, the 
Muslim Women (Protection of Rights on Divorce) Act was passed. 
According to this Act, hushand’s liability to pay maintenance only 
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unto iddat period and it has also been included making it optional on 
the choice of both the parties. 


In Christian Law, it has been observed that the wife is entitled 
to 25 per cent to 30 per cent of her husband’s income calculated on 
the basis of his earnings in the 3 years immediately preceding the 
decree of divorce. 


Property and Succession 


There are various schools of law in India and among them are 
important the mittakshara and Tayabagha. In a matriarchal society, 
other forms of succession such as Marumakkatiayam, Aliasantana 
Nambuari and others were followed. Hindu women from ancient 
days, were debarred from possession of property in their own right: 
they had right over the “sridhana” only. The Hindu women’s right 
to property was passed in 1937 allowing a wife to benefit with her 
husband’s share in co-parcenary property during her lifetime. Later 
the Hindu Succession Act, 1956 tried to establish equality between 
the man and the woman, The law abolished the provisions related to 
succession under mittakshara, dayabhaga and matriarchal system. 
The heirs of a male and female Hindu are classified into various 
categories like class I to class IX. If a male dies without leaving a 
will, the property will go to class I heir’s and in their absence to class 
II and so on. However, coming to woman the act is discriminatory. 
Her property is classified into three categories like, (i)property inherited 
from her parents (ii} from her husband or father-in-law and (iii) self 
acquired property. In the first two categories, the husband’s family is 
benefited and in the case of her self-acquired property the heirs would 
be: (i)sons and daughters (ii)heirs of the husband (iii) mother and 
father (iv)heirs of the father and (v) heirs of the mother. Even here, 
the heir’s of the husband get a preference over her parents. In the 
case of a husband dying without issue, his mother is a heir. With the 
same situation for a woman, her parents would come as a III category 
heir. This Act eliminates the foundation on which the joint family 
was based i.e. birth in the family does not give right to property. It 
also makes woman an absolute owner of the property and not a 
limited owner. : 


Hindu Women’s Right To Property Act, 1973 conferred the 
right to enjoy the husband’s share in co-parcenary property for life 
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time without a right to alienate the property. According to this law, 
the daughter, the widow and the mother can inherit the property of 
the deceased simultaneously. Women till no hold their property with 
full right to sell, mortgage and dispose off, as they like. Tami) Nadu 
and Andhra Pradesh have amended certain provisions of the Hindu 
Succession Act. According to them, the daughter of a co-parcener 
becomes one, in her own right by birth like son, she can ask for her 
share in the property. However, daughters married before the 
commencement of the Act are not co-parceners. The Act also does 
not touch the provision regarding dwelling houses. If co-parcenary 
property is only a dwelling house, then she cannot ask for partition 
unless men decide to divide their shares. In the modern days, most 
women work and contribute to the develapment of family. So it is 
essential in divorce or separation, the wife should be entitled to 1/3 
of the assets acquired at the time of or during the marriage. 


Muslim Law 


There is no difference in the Mohammadan Law of inheritance 
in the immovable property. Muslim Law does not recognise the 
birth right of an heir. The right of heir comes into existence only 
after the death of the ancestor. Slaves, murderers, aliens and apostates 
are excluded from inheritance. Muslim woman can enjoy the 
rights of inheritance. For eg. a Muslim dies leaving a son and a 
daughter, the estate will be divided into three equal portions, the son 
getting two and the daughter one. She is the absolute master of her 
inheritance. The same rule is applied to a widow or a mother. There 
is no such thing as widow’s estate as in Hindu law. Mother, wife and 
daughter qualify her a share under all circumstances. ‘The share of 
the mother varies from sixth to third depending on the existence of 
other heirs. The wife’s share varies from a quarter to an eighth 
depending on the presence or absence of children or lineal 
descendents. The daughter is also a primary heir. She takes one- 
half of the share of the son. Ifa widow is the sole surviving heir, she 
is entitled to any one-fourth and the three-fourth would go to Jmam 
and by modern law would extend to the state, An illegitimate child 
does not inherit at all. A step parent or step child is nat entitled to 
inherit from’a step child or step parent respectively. In the Hanafi 
law, unlike Shia law, an illegitimate can inherit from father. It 
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would be mere justifiable if Muslim law gives equal share to the 
widow and the daughter along with sons as had been done in Turkey. 


Christian Law 


The Indian Succession Act XXXIX of 1925 deals with right of 
inheritance of the Christians. Husband and wife have equal rights in 
each other’s property. In the case of the wife survives her husband, 
the property goes to his wife and her lineal descendants and kindred. 
One third of the property goes to the widow and the balance to 
others. Inthe absence of lineal descendants, the widow takes half 
the balance by others. 


Nationality 


In the absence of any provision in the Citizenship Act, 1955, 
for dealing with the case of Indian women marrying foreigners, many 
of them have become stateless. Therefore it is necessary that the 
Act be amended to provide a special rule for Indian women marrying 
aliens to the effect that she will in no case lose her Indian nationality 
as a result of her marriage to a foreigner. 


The present rule prevents the children of Indian women who 
have married aliens from being considered as Indian citizens. Where 
the father and mother are separated and the mother is the guardian, 
there is no justification for the rule that the child’s nationality will be 
transmitted through the father. We, therefore recommend the 
amendment of section (4){1) citizenship Act, 1955 to read as follows: 


1.A person born outside India on or after the 26th January 
1950, shall be a citizen of India by descent if his father or mother is a 
citizen of India at the time of his birth’. 


Laws related to women workers 


According to Directive Principles of our constitution, the state 
Is required to secure equal work for both men and women. As per 
1981 census women workers constituted about 18 per cent of the 
total work force. Women are employed in large numbers in plantation, 
cotton and textile industries, garment industries, beedi-making, rice 
mills, tobacco curing, cashew nut, matches, construction work, 
household and small scale industries and in different informal sector 
activities. In the modern days, a number of women work in chemicals, 
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pharmaceuticals and electronic and computer firms. Various 
legislations are formulated to improve their working condition and to 
prevent exploitation of women by employees. 


In India, taking into consideration the welfare of women 
workers, legislations were passed and suitable amendments are also 
brought about to the changing needs of the women workers. 


Factory Act of 1948 


This Act indicates the extent of protection given to women at 
work place. Section 19 of the Factory Act of 1948 insists that 
separate latrines and urinals shall be provided for female workers. 
Hygiene and cleanliness shall be maintained. Section 22 insists that 
women should not be allowed to clean, lubricate or adjust any part of 
the prime mover or transmission machinery in motion as woman would 
risk injury due to that Section 27 prohibits women from pressing 
cotton in which cotton opener is at work. They may be allowed only 
when suitable arrangements are made for them. Section 48 provides 
for creches. In every factory, if more than 30 women workers are 
there, creche should be provided for their children upto the age of 
six. Section 55 says that women should be allowed to work between 
6 am. and 7 p.m. only. The State Government may change the 
timings and in that case women should not work between 10 p.m. 
and 5am. If some women workers in a textile factory choose to 
adjust on their own accord and regulate the spinning wheels for their 
own satisfaction before their working hours start, if should not be 
construed that women are employed against law. An adult female is 
allowed to lift only 30 kg and weight and an adolescent female only 
upto 20 kg. If the weight is more, accordingly the number of persons 
should be more to lift it. Section 73 and 76 again specify the details 
of creches. The creche shall be accessible to mothers. The building 
where the creche is situated should be soundly built with proper ceiling 
and should be suitably furnished with cradle etc. Besides, there 
should be play area for children as also a washroom and supply at 
milk for the child. For infants, the mother shall be allowed at regular 
intervals to feed the baby. An ayah for every 30 child should be 
appointed to take care of the kids. Women are entitled to matemity 
leave for a perind of 2 weeks besides the annual leave with wages. 
This act prohibits women employed in any part of the factory in such 
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a way that they would risk and injury to themselves. No discrimination 
should be made on the basis of sex for employment when the 
candidate has requisite qualification. Likewise no one can force her 
to take up or give up a job. 


The Plantation Labour Act, 1951 


A large number of women work in plantains, most of them in 
tea, coffee and rubber estates. The Plantation Labour Act of 1951 
is meant for the welfare of women workers in plantations and also to 
regulate their work in plantations. This act provides for creches 
where 50 or more than 50 women are employed and the creche is 
for children below 6 years old. Creches should have all facilities like 
the ones in factories. This act does not permit women to work in 
plantation between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m. The act also says that it shall 
be the duty of very employer to provide and maintain housing 
accommodation for his workers. They should also be given umbrellas, 
blankets, raincoats and other such amenities to protect them from 
rain or cold. Women are to be provided with sickness and maternity 
allowances. 


Mines Act 1951 


The Mines Act of 1951 says that women can be employed in 
any part of the mine above ground only between 6 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
An interval of 11 hours should be there between the termination and 
commencement of the job on any one day. It also forbids women 
working underground, The act insists that cool drinking water shall 
be provided. Their working hours are 48 hours per week. Prior to 
the passing of the act they were working for 54 hours per week. 


The Maternity Benefit Act, 1961 


The Act was enacted to protect the health of women and her 
child and also to meet out her expenses during confinement. Certain 
clauses were amended by the amendment act of 1988 for wider 
application and more benefits for women. According to the Act of 
1961 no employer shall knowingly employ a woman in any 
establishment during the 6 weeks immediately following the day of 
her delivery or her miscarriage. No woman shall work in any 
establishment during the 6 weeks immediately following the day of 
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her delivery or her miscarriage. The pregnant women shall not do 
any work involving long hours of standing or in any way affect the 
pregnancy or likely to cause miscarriage. 


According to section 5, of the Act every woman shall be entitled 
to the payment of maternity benefit at the rate of the average daily 
wages for the period of her absence. To claim maternity benefit, a 
woman should have worked in an establishment for a period of not 
fess than 80 days immediately preceding the date of her expected 
delivery. If a woman dies during pregnancy she is entitled to maternity 
benefit only for those days including the day of her death. Pregnant 
woman can nominate somebody else to receive that money on her 
behalf. The amount can be taken as advance also. Besides, every 
woman is entitled to receive bonus if pre-natal and post-natal care is 
not provided by the employers free of charge. Ifa woman is suffering 
illness due to pregnancy related problems like miscarriage, premature 
delivery etc. She can avail extra one month leave with wages. 
After delivery, the working mother can avail extra one month leave 
with wages. After delivery, the working mother can avail 2 breaks 
for nursing child until the child attains the age of 15 months. 


Procedure for claiming maternity benefit 


The employee should give notice to the employers in writing 
in a prescribed form claiming maternity benefit. She can nominate a 
person to receive it. The period of absence should be mentioned. If 
woman has not allowed this procedure before her delivery, can still 
give such a notice as early as possible after the delivery. The maternity 
benefit bore the expected delivery shall be paid in advance. The 
amount for the subsequent period shall be paid within 45 hours of 
her delivery about which proof is given. If a woman fails to go 
through these procedures still she will not close her benefit. In such 
case, an inspector in-charge of the locality can order payment. The 
woman must therefore contact the inspector in the locality. In the 
case of death of a woman without nominee, the amount shall be paid 
toher legal heirs. The employer is prohibited from dismissing a woman 
who absents herself during maternity benefit period and he cannot 
alter the conditions of service also. The wages for the nursing mothers 
cannot be reduced though the output may be less to nursing breaks 
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of doing some light work, If any employer fails to comply with the 
law, he may be imprisoned upto 3 months or fine or both. 


Contract Labour (Regulation and Abolition) Act, 1971 


This act insists upon separate room for women employees. 
Section 41 (3) and section 44 provide for separate portion of dining 
hall and service counter in proportion to the number of women 
workers, Section 57 provides for separate washing places for women 
and also proper latrines with proper doors at least 1 for every 25 
female workers with clear signal indicating ‘for women only’. 


Equal Remuneration Act 1976 


Women all over the world are paid less than men for doing the 
same work, though several countries like India have laws prohibiting 
such discrimination. 


The Directive Principles of State Policy ensures the protection 
of affecting women and laid down its Article 39. It says, “The state 
shall, in particular, direct its policy towards securing: (a) that the 
citizens, men and women equally have the right to an adequate means 
of livelihood...” b)that there is equal pay for equal work for both men 
and women; c) that the health and strength of workers, men and 
women, and the tender age of children are not abused and that citizens 
are not forced by economic necessity to enter avocations unsuited 
to their age or strength. 


The Equal] Remuneration Act was passed in 1976. This act 
was enacted for providing equal remuneration to men and women 
thereby to prevent discrimination against women on the grounds of 
sex. The act (section 44) emphasizes the duty of the employee to 
pay equal remuneration to men and women workers for same 
work of a similar nature. No employer can deny a job for a woman 
on the grounds of sex unless work is prohibited or restricted by law. 


In order to increase the employment opportunity for women, 
the government shall constitute one or more advisory committees to 
advice the wages and means to employ more women. The advisory 
committee shall have not less than 10 members of which one should 
be a woman. It ts the duty of the committee to have a record 
consisting the details regarding the number of woman employees, 
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the nature of work, hours of work, suitability of women for 
employment and the need to increase more jobs for women including 
part-time jobs in a particular establishment. Any complaint against 
unequal payment should be informed to the labour officer. 


However, the benefit of equality conferred by the Act is not 
absolute or unconditional. Though the law says equal remuneration 
for both the sexes, section 16 allows restrictions regarding salaries 
‘fa declaration is made by appropriate government. [he government 
can declare that the different wages in a particular post is not based 
on sex, and then the court has to accept it without enquiry. This 
could work against the interest of the women workers. 


Programmes for Victimised Women 


Among the victimised women may be included those who are 
in moral danger, criminals, economically dependents or widows and 
physically or mentally handicapped. 


(i) Prostitution 


Prostitution generally arises from two factors. First unmarried 
women who join the rank of prostitutes due to the social stigma 
attached to them and the poor who are forced to adopt this profession 
to have some living. The suppression of Immoral Traffic Act was 
passed in 1956. Rescue Homes were set up all over the country to 
rehabilitate women who were the victims of social vice. The main 
work was undertaken by the Association For Moral and Social 
Hygiene in India. The association had set up a Rescue Home in 
Delhi, where adduced women were admitted. There they were 
given training in domestic science and higher education. There are 
Rescue Homes in other states also where such women were given 
training in spinning, weaving and tailoring, embroidery and domestic 
service; such women were kept in the home till they were reconciled 
and taken back by their families, or they were rehabilitated by imparting 
them vocational education and they were married. 


(ii) After - Care Services 


After - care services are needed for those women who come 
from correctional or non correctional institutions. “Under these 
schemes state homes were set up to provide temporary shelter, 
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organise production units and give guidance and help to women who 
come out of the institutions, correctional and non-correctional. 
Therapy help in the process of their ultimate rehabilitation in the 
community has also been given. It was estimated that by the end of 
the second plan period there would be about 80 production units and 
330 district shelters providing facilities to nearly 40,900 persons 
including women. 


(c} Prostitutes and Physically Handicapped Womeu 


There are some separate institutions for female orphans, 
widows and physically handicapped women. But their management 
has not been satisfactory. Such institutions need compulsory 
registration and some grant by the state so that they may work 
properly. 

The state social welfare departments and the central social 
welfare board are now rendering financial aid to deserving 
organisations and institutions working for the welfare of women. The 
planning commission points out: ‘The central social welfare board 
will continue to assist voluntary organisations which implement 
programmes of women welfare. Such as condensed courses of 
education for adult - women; urban welfare extension projects, etc. 
It was proposed to allocate Rs.1 crore specifically for assisting 
voluntary organisations for the welfare programmes for destitute 
women”. 


Safeguards against crimes 


While legislations have been enacted in order to safeguard 
society from crimes, certain provisions have been specially made in 
the interest of women in the Indian Penal Code, offences committed 
against women are penalised by a different punishment. Selling a 
minor girl for the purpose of prostitution is made punishable under 
Section 372 of the Indian Penal Code. 


There are many situations of violence against women, covered 
by different sections of the Criminal Procedure Code. Apart from 
violence and anything that is not gender specific such as murder, 
there are laws that refers to sexual violence inflicted upon women. 
The most extreme form of such violence is rape, which is covered 
under Section 376 of the Indian Penal Code. 
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Like the Indian Penal code, the Criminal Procedure Code has 
also provided some provisions in favour of women. These protective 
provisions have been made, in view of the special social and cultural 
background of women in India and keeping in view the constitutional 
protective discrimination. The law provides that a woman may not 
be arrested or taken into custody without the presence of a police- 
woman. It is mandatory provision. 


The Criminal Law Amendment Act was passed in 1983 The 
major acts, namely the Indian Penal Code, the Criminal Procedure 
Code and the Indian Evidence Act have been suitably amended in 
order to protect women from being the victims of sexual assault, 
torture for dowry and dowry-deaths. But in spite of this, dowry 
problem not only continues but also has assumed alarming proportions. 


One-third reservation for women in local body elections under 
the Panchayat Raj system has been introduced by the 73rd and 74th 
constitutional amendments. 


Human Rights Commission 1993 


The National Human Rights Commission (NHRC) was 
established as per the protection of Human Rights Act passed by the 
Government of India in 1993. It came into force on 12th Oct 1993. 
The commission’s headquarters is at Delhi. The Commission enquires 
into petitions presented to it by victims, complaints of violations of 
human rights and visits prisons or other institutions under the control 
of State Government where persons are lodged or detained or studies 
the living conditions of the inmates and makes recommendations and 
reports there on. The Commission enjoys all the powers of a civil 
court. Each state in India shall constitute a body to be called as State 
Human Rights Commission to exercise its powers on human rights. 
The NRHC is a major player in protecting human rights of woman. 


Suggestions 


Since independence, a number of constitutional guarantees and 
enactments have been made to safeguard the interests of women 
workers by both the central as well as state governments. But they 
have been honoured more in their breach than in their observance. It 
is therefore necessary, lo have cnforcement or implementation 
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machinery, which shall consist of not only government officials but 
also workers’ representatives. It is essential that ali workers in the 
organised and unorganised sectors, shall be paid minimum wage so 
that they can at least cover their basic needs. No exemption shall 
be granted from paying minimum wages. It shall be made compulsory 
to register all the workers because in construction work, agriculture, 
home-based work like beedi rolling, only the name of the head of 
the household is given, whereas, the work is often done by women 
and children. The provision of maternity benefit should be extended 
to home workers in all industries. To puta limit of 50 women 
workers essential to have creche should be reduced to 20. Women 
of casual or contract labour shall be given this benefit. Whenever 
there is a demand, day-care centres should be provided. 


To see that the labour laws are properly implemented, the 
power to file complaints and power of inspection should be given to 
women’s organisations, trade union functionaries and the affected 
worker herself or anybody authorised by her. Stricter penalties 
shouldbe imposed on the erring employer. All investigations should 
be time bound and the trial should not take more than six months. 
Free and accessible legal aid should also be provided to the workers. 


For proper implementation of provisions of criminal law and 
the recently amended laws pertaining to women, it is necessary to 
associate women’s organisations and other groups working for them 
from the filling of the FIR through the investigation to the trail itself. 


The existing socio-economic and political structure has worked 
against the ruthlessly exploited women workers in both organised 
and unorganised sectors and thereby indicate the lack of labour policy, 
Statistics including those of government agencies have already shown 
that laws that have been passed are evaded than observed in practical 
life. Women workers have been the worst victims of the system 
wherever the existing laws being non-existent for them. So the dire 
need of the hour is to enact substantive laws to bring relief to women 
especially those in the unorganised and home based sector where 
hardly any law operates. Besides, suitable implementation machinery 
shall be provided to withstand the power structure working against 
them, 
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The Constitution of India enjoins equality of sexes but 
unfortunately Indian society is still harsh to women. {n spite of 
discriminatory penal provisions for the protection of women and drastic 
amendments in the criminal laws, crimes against women are on the 
increase. 


The laws on maintenance need to be revamped. The present 
upper limit of Rs.500 to be awarded as maintenance as per 125 of 
Criminal Procedure Code has to be raised to a reasonably realistic 
figure keeping in mind, the growing inflation and rising cost of living. 


An effort should be made to have a Uniform Civil Code as 
envisaged in Article 44 of the Indian Constitution. Personal laws 
have to be removed from religion. As yet however there has been 
no concrete evidence of any official activity in framing a Common 
Civil Code. It may be argued that there are difficulties in bringing 
persons of different faith on a common platform but a beginning has 
to be made if equality in laws is to have any meaning. 


Bigamy is an offence under Section 494, 493 of the Indian 
Penal Code. At present, only the wife can prosecute the husband for 
the offence of bigamy. In most cases, the offending husband gets 
away scot-free for seldom are cases registered in courts by wife 
against this husband for bigamy. Criminal Procedure Code must have 
a provision wherein the second wife of a Hindu male must have right 
to provision wherein the second wife of a Hindu male must have 
right to prosecute her husband for the offence of bigamy. Further, 
the law insists that offence of bigamy will be committed only when 
the second marriage is strictly proved. Anything short of second 
marriage will not amount to bigameus marriage and accused is liable 
to the acquitted because the act does not punish such marriage. Thus 
there ig no remedy when a husband resorts to live in relationship with 
another woman. Most important of all is the need for a new act, 
which would make it compulsory for every one who 1s getting married 
to register their marriage. Such a provision will facilitate the proof 
for bigamous marriages and the dupes shall not be able to hoodwink 
law anymore. 


In the proposed amendments, in the Dowry Prohibition Act, it 
would be right that to include that anticipatory bail should not be 
granted in dowry cases to meet the ends of justice. 
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The anomalies in various welfare legislations like Maternity 
Benefit Act and the ESI Act have resulted in disparities in benefit 
available to working women. Suitable amendments should be made 
to bring about partty between two acts. 


The National Commission for Women should review the Hindu 
Marriage Act, the Hindu Succession Act, the Hindu Adoption and 
Maintenance Act and the Hindu Minority and Guardianship Act and 
other concerned laws. Government must provide free legal aid to 
dowry victims. 


Committees and Commissions on Women About Women 
and For Women 


India has come a long way since independence. The democratic 
frameworks, multiparty system and freedom of associations and 
speech have encouraged free and frank debate on policies and 
programmes between government and the public. A striking feature 
in Indian society has been the mutual relationship that has developed 
over the years between government, women’s movement and non- 
governmental organisations. The women’s movement in India 
continuously interests with and influences public opinion and 
government action to a greater extent. This is a tribute both to the 
maturity of thinking within government and the movement and to the 
deep-rooted democratic tradition of this nation. 


Against this scenario and in response to a request from the 
United Nations the Government of India in 1971 appointed a 
committee on the status of women to examine all questions relating 
to the rights and status of women in the context of changing social 
and economic conditions in the country. 


Committee on the Status of Women, 1971 


A National committee on the status of women was appointed 
in 1971. It was to examine the constitutional, legal and administrative 
provisions that have a bearing on the social status of women, their 
education and employment; the impact of these provisions on the 
status of women during the past 20 years or so and consider effective 
programme for improvement. It set up six small task forces and two 
study groups to examine the changes in the field of law, employment, 
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education, other aspects of economic life, political participation, social 
life in general and health problems. 


The committee pointed and that the processes of social change 
have affected different sections of women in different ways and so 
no generalisations can be made. The committee also observed that 
“this subject covers a wide perspective, including all the important 
aspects affecting the life of women. Our investigation revealed that 
large masses of women in this country have remained unaffected by 
the rights guaranteed to them by the constitution and the laws enacted 
since independence. Our recommendations are made primarily with 
a view of making these rights more real and meaningful. We are 
fortunate that the presentation of this Report coincides with the 
celebration of 1975 as the International women’s year. We hope 
that our findings will provide better understanding of the problems 
facing women and aid the policy of integration of the problems facing 
women and aid the policy fully in the process of national development, 
ensuring thereby, improvement in their status in our society”. 


Among others, some of the important recommendations of the 
committee were; i) “that there are large scale violations of the Child 
Marriage Restraint Act, particularly in the village areas. The state 
of Gujarat has made it a cognizable offence with a provision for 
appointment of a child marriage prevention officer. There should be 
compulsory registration of marriages as recommended by the U.N. 
ti)’ The Dowry Prohibition Act, 1961 has simply failed to achieve its 
purpose. In spite of persistent growth of this practice, there are 
practically no cases reported under the Act. One of the major 
loopholes is the existing legislation is that anything is allowed in the 
name of gifts and presents It should be limited to Rs.500. iii)’The 
Government of India should evolve a national policy on women’s 
development in the light of the constitutional directives and pledges 
made to the women, Of this country and to the international community 
from time to time. iv)’The U.N. Commission on the status of women 
in its 25th Report had recommended establishment of a National 
Commission or similar bodies with a view to review the policy on 
women, with regard to their education; health, employment, etc. we 
recommend the constitution of such statutory and autonomous 
commissiuns al the centre and state”. 
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Acting on the recommendations made by this committee as 
contained in its Report submitted on Ist January 1975, a National 
plan of action for the welfare and development of women was 
formulated. To keep a watch on the implementation of the policy 
and programme for women, a National Committee on women under 
the chairmanship of Prime Minister and the minister of social welfare 
as vice-chairman was constituted. 


However, this committee is no longer functioning. In its place 
a National Commission for Women has been set up under the National 
Commission for Women Act, 1990. 


The main task of the commission is to study and monitor all 
matters relating to the constitutional and legal safeguards provided to 
women to review the existing legislation and suggest amendments 
wherever necessary. A commission of women’s rights has also been 
appointed. 


National Commission for Women Act, 1990 


The Union Government of India under the V.P. Singh in 1989 
felt that the task of the development of women through their 
empowerment would not be possible in the absence of a commission 
for women which could act as a nodal agency — a watchdog to 
safeguard the interests of women and advise government on all issues 
concerning women. Asa consequence, the coalition government of 
V.P. Singh, drafted a Bill for setting up the National Commission for 
Women. The idea behind constituting this commission, as explained 
by Rama Devi who drafted this Bill was as follows: “The bill as, 
approved by the Parliament and received President’s assent in August, 
1990 took more than a year and a halfto be enforeed. The Bill was 
formaily noticed on January 31, 1990 with the constitution of the first 
National Commission for Women. As per section 3 of the National 
Commission for Women Act, 1990, the government constituted the 
first commission consisting of seven persons with Ms. Jayanthi Patnaik 
as the chairperson, Ms. Padma Seth, Ms.Ganga Potai and Ms. 
Subhashini Ali, were nominated as members. Ms. Uma Pillai was 
appointed member secretary but after four months she was replaced 
by Ms. Annie Prasad. In accordance with chapter 3 of this Act, the 
Commission was to perform certain functions. 
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Functions of the Commission 


The commission shall perform all or any of the following 
functions, namely; “(a) investigate and examine all matters relating 
to the safeguards provided for women under the constitution and 
other laws. (b)present the Central Government, annually and at 
such other times as the Commission may deem fit, reports upon the 
working of those safeguards (c) make in such reports 
recommendations for the effective implementation of those 
safeguards for improving the conditions of women by the union or 
any state. (d) review the existing provisions of the constitution and 
other laws, affecting women and recommend amendments thereto 
so as to suggest remedial legislative measures to meet any lacunae, 
inadequacies or shortcomings in such legislations (¢) take up the cases 
of violation of the provisions of the constitution and of other laws 
relating to women with the appropriate authorities (1) to look 
complaints and take suo motto notice of matters relating to deprivation 
of women rights. Non-implementation of laws enacted to provide 
orotection to women and also to achieve the objective of equality and 
development, non-compliance of policy decisions and guidelines or 
institutions aimed at mitigating hardships and ensuring welfare and 
providing relief to women and take up the issues arising out of such 
matters with appropriate authorities. (g) call for special studies on 
investigation into specific problems or situations arising out of 
discrimination and atrocities against women and identify the constraints 
so as to recommend strategies for their removal. (h} Undertake 
promotional! and educational research so as to suggest ways of 
ensuring due representation of women in all spheres and identify 
factors responsible for blocking their advancement (i)participate and 
advise on the planning process of socio-economic development of 
women (j)evaluate the progress of the development of women under 
the union and the state. (k) inspect or cause to be inspected a jail, 
remand, home, women’s institution or other place of custody where 
women are kept as prisoners or otherwise. ([}fund litigation involving 
issues affecting a large body of women. (m)make periodical reports 
to the Government on any matter pertaining to women and in particular 
various difficulties under which women toil. (njany other matter 
which may be referred to it by the Central Government. 
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During its tenure the National Commission for Women held a 
number of regular meetings and had taken decisions on various 
operational, procedural, legal, administrative and policy matters. 


The commission took upon itself the task of monitoring closely 
the impact of the reform process on women and build a data base 
on it. The Commission faced the major challenge of verifying the 
mounting atrocities on women and holding enquiry against the persons 
responsible thereof. Apart from taking suo moto notice of such 
violations, the commission took two long-term measures (a) setting 
up an expert committee to look at the legal remedies for women and 
(b) to conduct a pilot project on rural environment called “Mangalam” 
at Mangalampet village in Pondicherry. It also scrutinized a number 
of existing laws concerning women. Besides, it recommended various 
amendments to the Indian Penal Code and sought to make bigamous 
marriage a cognizable offence. It gathered immense statistical data 
by way of interviewing the parties concerned on issues concerning 
violence against women and to provide justice to women. It also 
took a number of concrete steps to provide legal aid and counseling, 
held legal literacy classes and recommended the institution of family 
courts in all the states. It also focused its attention on the issues of 
child rape including rape of the child wife, so that it is treated as 
separate from the general law. It also took up the issue of custodial 
justice to women, inspected jails, held discussions with the women 
convicts and the jail authorities and suggested amendments not only 
to Jail Manuals, but also to the code of criminal procedure. One of 
its expert committees collected data and evaluated the development 
of tribal women with special focus or education. 


However, the commission realised that the Herculean task of 
securing equality and justice for women was impossible without the 
empowerment of women themselves. Therefore, it recommended 
1/3 seats for women in Panchayats and Nagarpalikas. During its 
tenure of five years, at the first instance, the commission received 
246 complaints from different states and union territories related to 
various types of atrocities and Injustice. 


The Second National Commission For Women 


The second National Commission was constituted on July 30, 
1995 with Ms. V.Mohini Giri as Chairperson. Mr. Ganga Potai and 
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Ms. Annie Prasad were reappointed. The Commission held its first 
meeting the very next day, i.e. on 31% July. Vis-a-vis the first 
commission which performed the ground work of data collection, 
interaction with NGO’s and Government and taking up issues of SC, 
ST Women and of crime against women in general, the second 
Commission was projected itself as more action-oriented and had 
tried to reach women directly. The second commission took upon 
itself the tasks of (a) recommending policies to government, (b) 
appointing counselors; (c) setting up complaint cells; and (d) setting 
up a legal unit for all laws relating to all the departments. The 
counseling cell considered the issues concerning personal distress of 
women to approach it for succour and relief. After receiving the 
complaints the members of the cell made field visit to places like 
Tihar jail and remand home to inspect, review and make 
recommendations for action. It resolved to constitute a number of 
committees to deal with diverse issues like anti arrack movements, 
political empowerment, media participation, population policy and 
legal amendments. A significant achievement of the 2 commission 
was the constitution of the expert committee on women’s political 
empowerment .In its meeting held on Nov.27,1996 it decided that 
since the reservation of women in legislatures was going to benefit 
mainly the rural women, the parliament should reserve a quota far 
backward class women with the overall 33 per cent quota for women. 


The commission conducted an all constituency meeting on the 
question of legislature and reservation for women. This includes 
politicians belonging to all the national parties, women groups, NGOS, 
Trade unions, legal experts and members of commission for backward 
classes, State Commission for Women and the National Human Rights 
commission. In addition to the positive steps it took in the direction of 
the political empowerment of women, this commission focused its 
attention on two major issues, namely: women in postulation and the 
anti-arrack movement. 


The commission constituted an expert committee to examine 
existing laws and two other commissions to examine distress delivery 
system vis a vis women and to suggest new legislation. As a result 
the commission was able to have an extensive review of as marry as 
18 laws and legislative measures affecting women stock as like 
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Amendment of Indian Penal Code, Amendment of Indian Evidence 
Act, compulsory registration of marriages and exemption from gift 
tax, restriction on Marriage Expenses (prevention) Act,1961, proposal 
for enactment of Delhi Prohibition of Eve-Teasing Bill, Ban on 
Amniocentesis Test, Law on Domestic Violence, Amendment to the 
National Commission for Women Act, 1990 and so on. 


Thus the second commission was able to do a considerable 
work in the areas of socio-economic development and political 
empowerment of women. 


Law is an important institution in most contemporary societies 
as it regulates, controls and in other ways pervades almost every 
aspect of people’s lives. It has a double significance for women. It 
may help in maintaining discrimination or it may modify or mitigate 
that discrimination. 


The rapid industrtalisation and economic development 
programmes in our country have brought about significant social 
change tn the traditional housewife role of women by taking up job 
by a large number of them in offices, workshops, plantations, mines, 
factories and other industrial establishments. The new role adopted 
by women as a result of social change has, however, generated 
problems to them also. 


National Policy for the Empowerment of Women, 2001 


The national policy (2001) was formulated with a view to 
bridging the gap between the goals enunciated in the constitution, 
legislation, policies, plan, programmes and related mechanisms on 
the one hand and situational reality of the status of women tm India, 
on the other. It was noticed that discrimination against girl children, 
adolescent girls and women persists in parts of the country. 
Consequently, the access of women, particularly those belonging to 
weaker sections including SC/ST/OBC and minorities, majority of 
whom are in rural areas and in informal, unorganised sector to 
education, health and productive resources, among others, 1s 
inadequate. Some of the important features of the policy include 
their active participation in decision making, including the political 
process at all levels, adopting a gender perspective to ensure 
mainstreaming of women in all developmental processes, as catalysts, 
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participants and recipients. Thereby women’s issues and concerns 
will specially be addressed and reflected in all concerned jaws, sectoral 
policies, plans and programmes of action.’ 


Other policy directions are also aimed at women’s access to 
credit for consumption and production through micro-credit 
mechanism and micro-finance institutions. The provision of support 
services for women, like child care facilities, including creches at 
work places and educational institutions, homes for the aged and the 
disabled, special measures to eliminate discrimination, universalise 
education, eradicate illiteracy, create a gender sensitive educational 
system, increase enrollment and retention rates of girls and improve 
the quality of education to facilitate life-long learning. Gender sensitive 
curricula would be developed at all levels of educational system in 
order to address sex stereotyping as one of the causes of gender 
discrimination. Hence, the policy aims at a holistic approach to health, 
which includes both nutrition and health services for women and girls 
at all stages of the life cycle so as to reduce mortality and maternal 
mortality which are sensitive indicators of human development. 
Women would be involved in the policies and programmes for 
environment conservation and restoration such as use of solar energy, 
biogas, smokeless chulhas and other rural appliances so as to have a 
visible impact on eco-system and in changing the life style of rural 
women. All forms of violence against women, physical and mental, 
whether at domestic or societal levels, including those arising from 
customs, traditions or accepted practices shall be dealt with effectively 
with a view to eliminating its incidence. A special emphasis will also 
laid on programmes and measures to deal with trafficking in women 
and girls.* 


Government Sponsored, Funded Schemes, Programmes 
and Projects 


The Union and State Governments, independently and in 
collaboration with the voluntary agencies have taken up efforts from 
early 1950’s to uplift women. 


Central Social Welfare Board 


In the long history of develupment of welfare services in India, 
the role of voluntary organisations has remained a very important 
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factor. India’s First Five Year Plan recognised that the major 
responsibility in the field of social welfare would fall in voluntary 
agencies. The central social Welfare Board came into existence in 
1953. It constituted of non-officials, officials and various voluntary 
organisations. In 1954, the Prime Minister, the late pandit Nehru 
wrote to all the Chief Ministers of States, setting out the general] 
principles for organisation of the State Boards. He emphasised that 
“the fields of work to which the boards have given priority are 
women’s and children’s welfare, welfare of Juvenile delinquents and 
the handicapped”. In these fields women workers have played by 
for the most important part”, This was perhaps the reason for the 
predominance of women on the central and the State Boards. 


The Central Social Welfare Board had started the scheme of 
the vocational training had started the scheme of the vocational 
training programme in 1975 to train women in marketable trades and 
also to upgrade their skills. The training programme was organised 
in rural, tribal, backward and urban slum areas through voluntary 
organisations in trades like computer training, community health 
workers, paramedical vocations, typing and shorthand, to enable them 
to get employment. The organisations were identified through State 
Social welfare Advisory Boards in all States. The CSWB assists 
voluntary organisations for setting up agro-based units like dairy, 
poultry, piggery, goatery, etc. for poor and needy women. 


Mahila Mandals 


The programme of Mahila Mandals came into existence in 
1939 as a result of Central Social Welfare Boards decision to hand 
over the welfare extension projects started during the first and second 
five year plan periods to voluntary agencies and Mahila Mandais 
with a view to promote voluntary efforts. 


In 196] the management of nearly 2600 centres with 10000 
villages were transferred to Mahila Mandals. The Mahila Mandal 
programme was reviewed for the first time in 1964 by the committee 
constituted by the Central Social Welfare Board for review and 
evaluation of welfare extension projects. The committee observed 
that the Mahila Mandals and organisations have made positive impact 
on the life of women and children and rural areas, Mahila Mandals 
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were organised for promoting women’s programmes. By the end of 
1972-73 there were about 53,000 Mahila mandals with a total 
membership of 14 lakhs. During the fourth plan, 7500 awards of 
various categories were given to Mahila Mandals. The Department 
of Community Development took up a programme of training 
associate women workers for the Mahila mandals. About 20,000 
women received training during the third and fourth plans. As pointed 
out by the Report of the committee on the status of women in India, 
the adhoc nature of the programmes, their frequent conversions under 
different plans, and the reluctance of State Governments to take 
over the maintenance of these projects, created a great deal of 
uncertainty among the field staff and among Mahila Mandals which 
became delivery mechanisms for various schemes under different 
plans. 


This is being widely recognised as the government also has 
begun to mobilize the masses for the purpose of involving them in 
their emancipation. Both the central social welfare boards and the 
Department of Community Development opined that the proper 
agency for uplifting them would be a committee of local women. 


Mahila Mandals are the institutions that bring new ideas and 
skills to the village women. The agents of change are workers known 
as gram-sevikas who exclusively work for the welfare of women at 
the village level. The main idea of this Mandal is to create opportunities 
for the rural women to improve their status. The main objectives are 
as follows: 


i) Helping the women to participate in the development 
programmes; ii) offering political and social knowledge to women; 
iii)establishing and running free maternity and welfare centres; |v) 
creating interests in women to work for the we lfare of the people; 
v)developing leadership qualities among them; vi) promoting recreation 
like organising holiday camps for women. 


Thus the Mahila Mandals are entrusted with the production- 
oriented activities like kitchen, gardening and poultry farming. Non- 
formal education and family welfare schemes are also taken up by 
the Mahila mandals. The officials are involved in implementing the 
welfare programmes like the land reform scheme which is meant 
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for improving the lot of rural women. These are under the control of 
the state governments, At state level the Director of women and 
Child Welfare supervises the activities of Mahila Mandals. At the 
district level, the activities of Mahila Mandals, are co-ordinated by 
the district women welfare officer of the women and child welfare 
office. And at village level the village sevikas guide the Mahila 
Mandals. The government has been assisting the institutions by 
way of guidance, training and finance. 


The training of Rural Women in Public Co-operation Awareness 
Generation Camp for Rural Women programme was initiated at the 
instance of the planning commission and was handed over to the 
central social welfare Board by the Ministry of Social Welfare in 
1977. The objective of the scheme was to organise orientation training 
camps of 10 days duration for rural women to enable them to 
participate more effectively in the process of social and economic 
development and acquire some leadership qualities to organise at the 
grass roots level since it was a programme for rural women, the 
Project Implementation Committees of Rural/Border Areas. Project 
or voluntary organisations having experience in the organisation of 
such programmes, were considered eligible for assistance. This 
scheme had the potential to enable rural women to become aware of 
various social problems and contribute meaningfully to various 
developmental programmes. The follow-up of these camps resulted 
in setting up of Mahila Mandals in remote rural areas which in turn 
initiated various activities like creche, library, adult education, holiday 
camps etc. There were also proposals for vocational training courses 
for self-employment and other socio-economic activities. 


National scheme of service was also involved in this scheme. 
The NSS in Maharashtra and Haryana organised 30 camps. The 
women identified their needs through discussions. This programme 
also led to the growth of voluntary organisations. 


The number of institutions which availed this scheme upto 19é1- 
$2 range between 22 and 31 in 1979-80 and 103 institutions availed 
of the scheme, All the state Boards found that this programme was 
very important and useful. .The maximum number of camps, i.e., 304 
was in 1983-84. The number of declined in subsequent years. In 
1985-86 only 226 camps were sanctioned grants. It has also been 
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noticed that some states organised a number of camps which others 
could organise very few. In 1985-86 Bihar organised 39 camps, 
Maharashtra 25 and Rajasthan 20 while Kerala organised only 12 
camps. 


The expert committee of 1986 felt that it was a good 
programme and should be expanded and strengthened through the 
induction of new methods of communication i.e. discussion sessions, 
role play techniques, audio-visual aids, etc. 


In 1986 the Board decided to service this scheme in view of 
the changing social environment and suggestions received from 
various voluntary agencies who implemented the scheme. The 
scheme was recast to make it more responsive to the needs of rural 
women. The new scheme was renamed as Awareness Generation 
camps for Rural women and a number of issues which directly 
concerned rural women, were added e.g. women and environment, 
laws relating to women, family welfare, etc. The period was of six 
months duration. A two-day evaluation camp was additional feature 
of this scheme in which participants review the activities undertaken 
following the camp and chalk out a follow up programmes. The 
objectives of their scheme were: i)to identify the needs of rural and 
poor women, ii) to increase women’s active participation in fulfillment 
of those needs in development and poverty eradication programmes 
iii} to enable women to organise themselves and others to strengthen 
women’s participation in decision-making in the family and serving 
and to deal with social issues like alcoholism and atrocities on women 
and children. 


The topics included in this programme cover a wide range of 
subjects, viz., status of women, women and laws, women and health, 
community health and hygiene, women technology and environment, 
culture and women, women and social action. This new scheme has 
incorporated most of the suggestions put forward by the Ranade 
Committee for this programme. 


The scheme was introduced in 1986-87. Ithas made an impact 
on rural women. The Beard decided to implement this scheme on an 
experimental basis before launching it on national level. A national 
Standing Committee was alsu formed at the central level under the 
leadership of chairperson, CSWR in order to ensure proper 
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implementation and co-ordination at the central and state level when 
the scheme was launched on a nation-wide scale. 


Voluntary Action Bureau and Family Counselling Scheme 


Increasing incidence of dowry death and crime and atrocities 
on women and children were a cause of serious concern to women’s 
Organisation and a few human rights groups. In order to meet this 
challenge the CSWB decided to set upa voluntary Action Bureau at 
the Board’s office in May 1982. The purpose of this Bureau was 
creating social consciousness among the masses, awareness about 
laws relating to women and children and providing preventive 
rehabilitative services through the voluntary organisations already 
engaged in the field of social service. A committee of eminent social 
workers, representatives of voluntary organisations, police, journalists, 
doctors, lawyers etc, was formed to guide the activities of the bureau. 
The Board organised an orientation course for social workers 
attending to this work, Before the setting up of the Voluntary Action 
Bureau (VAB) in 1982, a number of women approached the board 
as early as 1979 for legal assistance and advice. Since there was 
no legal cell to seek the voluntary services of legal experts and advice. 
On matters relating to marriage, divorce, property, etc. and also to 
take appropriate legal action, the board decided to set up the Bureau. 


The Voluntary Action Bureau functions through the voluntary 
organisations which apart from creating awareness in the masses 
about the problems of dowry and the prevalent laws creating to 
women, also assist in providing short-stay facilities, free legal aid and 
counselling services, police assistance, vocational training etc. The 
board decided to create a scheme to set up the family counselling 
centres. This scheme was implemented from 1984-85. The family 
counselling centres dealt with the cases of dowry demands and 
exploitation of women, family discord, maladjustment etc., and provide 
counselling and guidance to resolve such disputes. 


The Family Counselling Centres 


Three centres render more or less the same services as 
provided by voluntary Action Bureau. In the first year itself 12 
voluntary organisations set up family counselling centres in 10 states. 
The work of the centre was supervised by a counsellor preferably by 
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a woman and assisted by a woman social worker with post-graduate 
training in social work and having sufficient experience in family 
counselling, The Voluntary Action Bureau has been trying to make 
an impact on more than one way. It has approached the Minister of 
Information and Broadcasting for involving voluntary social welfare 
organisations in assisting planning of programmes for television and 
All India Radio. 


Besides holding meetings and seminars to creatc social 
awareness among masses, the Voluntary Action Bureau published a 
very useful booklet on laws pertaining to women to women on 
inheritance, marriage, divorce, maintenance, custody of children, 
adoption, prostitution and rape. Copies of these booklets were sent 
for distribution to all State Boards. Some State Boards got it translated 
into the regional language. A pamphlet on Voluntary Action Bureau 
was also brought out. 


During 1985-86, three committees were set up by CSWEB to 
look into areas for expansion of services of voluntary Action Bureau. 
And also the report of six committees constituted by the CSWB in 
1986, lays great stress for providing a hostel for women who are 
thrown out of their homes by the husband, father or sons and provide 
them security. The report also suggested dowry prohibition centres 
at district level and Family courts at Taluk level where woman can 
seck justice as they are harassed by police in ordinary courts. 


Family Court Act, 1984 


Under this Act the Government of India has established family 
ourts across the country. This is to facilitate decisions on marital 
disputes. Facility of informal agreements between the husband and 
wife is also provided. But in most of the cases the wife is made to 
accept the husband’s point of view. Eventually, this kind of settlement 
made off-hand, are not really helping to solve the problems of women. 
Judiciary is sympathetic but their decisions have always the fendency 
to favour the husbands. Several Court decisions since 1980's have 
proved this. Therefore the judiciary is required to work carefully. 


Creches for children of working and Ailing Mothers 


This programme was initiated by the government and later on 
transferred to the Central Social Welfare Board. The scheme of 
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creches for the children of working / ailing mothers was started in 
1975 by the department of social welfare, Government of India and 
was transferred to the Central Social Welfare Board for 
implementation in 1977. 


Urban Family Welfare Scheme 


The Urban Family Welfare Scheme was sponsored by the 
Central Social Welfare Board in 1953 to offer economic aid to women 
of low-income group families. “Industrial co-operatives were formed 
for starting small scale industries in selected urban areas to employ 
about 500 women. Here each was expected to earn about one rupee 
and a half a day. It was hoped to set up about 20 units to benefit 
19,000 families at the end of the second plan period”. Help of the 
minority of commerce and industry was sought in providing trained 
personnel and developing marketing facilities. In 1954 in pursuance 
of the recommendation made by the two committees on social and 
medical Hygiene and “After-care programme” appointed by the 
Board, it was decided to set up a number of “After -care Homes” in 
the states and attach a production unit to each of them. Later on 
handicapped persons also became beneficiaries under this scheme. 


In 1969 there were 103 such socio-economic units all over the 
country, In this scheme small-scale industries units got top priority 
followed by handicraft units, judging from the angle of providing 
work and wages, ancillary units were declared the best and such 
units were encouraged to come up for assistance. 


State Social Welfare Advisory Board 


The State Social Welfare Advisory Board was constituted in 
the pattern of Central Social Welfare Board. The board generally 
carried its activities through PVO’s, NGOs. There are only 20 
projects where the board carried the activities through its own units, 
Of the 20 projects § are border district projects. 


It replaced the erstwhile U.P. Administrative Board which was 
established in 1958 under the U.P. Women and Children Institutions 
Control Act of 1956. Its activities were covered in a uniform manner 
under the 1960 Act of Parliament which covered the activities of 
orphanage, etc. all over India. It aided and controlled the activities of 
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104 institutions dealing with women and children such as orphanage, 
Christian missionary house, widow houses, deaf and dumb schools, 
rescue houses, etc. It received a paltry sum of Rs.50,000 as grants 
for charitable institutions from the department of Social Welfare. In 
addition, it also received grants from the Central Government. The 
activities of the board concerning charitable institutions consisted of 
issuing of licence, renewal of licence, inspections, arrangement of 
marriages of inmates, adoption cases, regulation of the work of 
charitable institutions and transfer of inmates. 


Child Development Services and Nutrition Directorate 


In August 1974, the directorate headed by a woman JAS officer 
mainly looks after the work of Integrated Child Development Services 
{ICDS) programme which is an end product of the national policy 
for children was formulated by the Government of India is August 
1974. The ICDS was evolved in 1975 for integrated delivery of 
early childhood services and services for expectant and nursing 
women. The programme was launched on a nationwide scale in 
1975. Out of 33 experimental projects started in 1975, three projects 
covering three blocks were launched in U.P. Presently the 
programme has been operating in 313 projects covering the same 
number of blocks. In addition to rural areas, the programme also 
operates in urban slums. Besides functioning as referral Institution 
to PHC infrastructure, it provided a package of services to children 
and pregnant women and nursing mothers. The services provided 
under the programme are health checkups, health and nutrition 
education, supplementary nutrition, growth primitive non-formal pre- 
school education and immunisation. The base for the provision of 
these services is the community level Anganwadi Centre managed 
by an Anganwadi worker, looking after 1000 population. 


Women’s Welfare Directorate 


The women’s welfare directorate headed by the woman IAS 
officer was established in 1989-90 with a view to maximise the 
benefits of on-going programme for women and to bring them, 
specially rural and poor,women in the mainstream of development. 
Following were the main schemes/programmes managed by the 
directorate: 
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(1) 


(il) 


Running of a working woman’s hostel in each of the kaval 
towns to provide cheap, safe and furnished accommodation 
to such working women who have no residential facility 
at the place of employment. 


Running a gir]’s home in Allahabad, Ballia, Mirzapur and 
Almora for orphan and destitute girls in the age group of 
6 to 18 years, where they were provided free clothing, 
board and lodging. 


(ii) Free meals, clothes and informal education for less than 6 


years old children of women living in rescue houses in 
Lucknow, Meerut and Saharanpur. 


{iv) Provision of training to girls and women in sewing and 


(v) 


embroidery so that they can be self-employed. This 
programme was put in operation in Khatima and Bajpur 
blocks of Nainital district and in the state rescue home, 
Motinagar, Lucknow. Under this programme, evaluation 
of any of the schemes pertaining to women’s welfare was 
also done. | 


Recommending the proposals of voluntary organisations 
and corporations for the central grants for the construction 
of single working women’s hostels. 


(vi) Recommending proposals of voluntary organisations to the 


central government for the aid relating to the programmes 
of training of poor and resourceless women in agriculture, 
animal husbandry, dairying, khadi and village industries. 


Mahila Samakya 


Mahila Samakhya (MS) is a by-product of new education policy 
initiated by Government of India in 1986. The Mahila Samakya is a 
Sanskrit word which means “capable of being equal” and the 
programme aims at educating women in such a way that they gain 
the confidence and become independent. It was a Government of 
India programme and was formally launched in four districts (Varanasi, 
Banda, Tehri Garhwal and Saharanpur) of U.P in April 1989 with 
finaricial support from the Netherlands Government. Preliminary 
work had begun on an informal basis in Varanasi district in September 
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1988 with the assistance of some NGOs. The Mahila Samakhya 
Society (MSS) was finally registered in June 1990, and the state and 
the district offices were set up in September 1990. 


The structure of the programme of the district level consists of 
district co-ordinator and a district resource person. Below, there are 
sahyoginis - each of them working in a cluster of ten villages. At 
the bottom level, there is a sakhi who works at the village level. 
Usually each district works in 100 villages. The selection of 
functionaries is from amongst women by themselves. Village women 
select sakhis, who in turn select sahyoginis. The work of the 
functionaries is interchangeable and the training of the functionaries 
is very rigorous and only such functionaries are retained who are 
committed to work with scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and the 
poorest of the poor. At every state it is made to look as a people’s 
programme. Consequently the internal functioning of the programme 
is very democratic. All decisions are taken collectively, including 
removal of functionary whose work is not found to be satisfactory 
by the rest of the functionaries. Even a District Implementation Unit 
(DIU) cannot take an independent decision. Everything has to be 
organised, evolved, processed and implemented through discussions 
and debated usually in monthly district-level meetings, where about 
100 villages are represented by sodhis. 


The programme is very different in each of the four districts. 
This had happened to a large extent on account of the local agencies 
perspective on women’s issue and training inputs. In Banda district, 
which has the acute shortages of water, drinking water related 
programme, particularly in block Manekpur is most successful. There 
used to be a perennial problem of maintenance of Mark II hand 
pumps. The UNICEF and the Jal Nigam gave safiyoginis and 
sakhis some intensive training on maimtenance of these hand pumps 
and now there are 14 teachers in 10 sumitshalas (training centres) 
who train other women on the maintenance of pumps. The women 
are now self-sufficient and do not need any external assistance for 
the repair of handpumps. -In Varanasi district, on the other hand, 
Uran Khatola (Children’s education scheme) programme for 4 to 
li year old boys and girls is most successful. In Tehri district 
alcoholism is the main problem and therefore, creation of awareness 
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for prohibition is the main plank of the district programme. In case of 
Saharanpur the most remarkable feature of the work has been the 
understanding sahayoginis have developed and the work they have 
done on the communal issue. They played a very positive role during 
the communally tense period of October 1990. 


Condensed Courses of Education For Adult Women 


The scheme of condensed courses of education and vocational 
training for adult women was started in 1958 under the aegis of the 
central social welfare Board. This programme was started to provide 
courses in the shortest time possible for the needy women who could 
be trained for employment, particularly for projects in rural areas. 
Designated courses lasting for 2 years so as to help women to pass 
the primary level, secondary level, or high school examinations are 
conducted by the State Government. 


Krishi Vig Yan Kendra (K.V.K.) 


The Education Commission of 1964-1966 had recommended 
certain things for the well-being of women. During 1966-72, the 
recommendations of the commission was thoroughly discussed by 
the ministry of Education, Ministry of Agriculture, ICAR and other 
allied institutions. Finally, the ICAR has started a scheme to establish 
Krishi vigyan kendra (K VK) (Farm science centres) to accelerate 
agricultural production and to improve the socio-economic well being 
of the rural community. The ICAR constituted a committee in 1973, 
that submitted its report in 1974. Asa result of this report, the first 
KVK was established in 1974 at Pondicherry. Krishi Vigyan kendra 
is a grassroot level institute designed and devoted to provide new 
knowledge and technology and develop new skills required for adoption 
of the latest technology and build up desirable scientific attributes 
among beneficiaries. The KVKs are implemented through State 
Agricultural universities, Indian Council of Agricultural Research 
Institutes and registered reputed non-government organtsations. 
Vocational training is one of the most important functions as per the 
mandate of KVKs. The programmes could be composite and 
integrated course covering various dimensions of a given enterprise 
such as field crops, fruit crops poultry, sericulture etc. Income 
generating aspects of home science are also covered in this skill 
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oriented trainings. such as wire basket making hand embroidery, 
preparation of followers, door mate from coir, preparation of household 
products, because of active participation of women in various home 
and farm activities. To meet the changing socio-economic realities 
there is an urgent need to lay more stress on need-based training 
programmes and to improve technical competence of turn women 1n 
various fields to make them socially and economically independent. 
The trainings at KVK whether short or long duration 1s imparted by 
giving trainees to acquire the needed work experience. 


Training Centres of Rehabilitation of Women 


With the objective of rehabilitating the destitute women a 
scheme for setting up centres with the object of training them between 
the age of 18-50 years in marketabie skills was started by the 
Government of India in 1977. During the period of training, the women 
and their dependent children (below 6 years of age) are provided 
residential facilities and care. These centres offer a years training in 
non-traditional areas. The central Government shares expenses with 
the State governments and voluntary agencies whose complementary 
role in this endeavour is much sought after by the governments, in 
the ratio of 45:45:10. The scheme is implemented through voluntary 
organisations which are given financial assistance for this purpose. 
The sixth plan pointed out that the scheme of assisting voluntary 
organisations to provide training in marketable skills to destitute and 
needy women would continue with the objective and needy women 
would continue with the objective of making them self-reliant. These 
centres have expanded further in 1980s. These centres have expanded 
further in 1980's, 


Employment and Income Generation Units 


In 1982-83, this programme was started to train women 
belonging to weaker sections of society and to secure their permanent 
employment in public sector undertakings or private industries. This 
programme was implemented with the assistance of NORAID, or 
the Norwegian Agency for International Development. Under this 
programme if anew production unit is opening, its training component 
can apply for assistance under this planning. An existing production 
unit planning fo expand can have financial assistance for the additional 
training programme of the unit. 
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Hostels For Working Women 


In the cities, working women, if from out of town, have 
difficulty in finding secure places to live. In 1984-85, a budget of 
Rs.270 lakhs went to voluntary organizations to build 40 new hostels 
for 2000 working women. 


Functional Literary for Adult Women (FLAW) 


From January 1, 1985, the Ministry of Education accepted the 
primary responsibility for funding the project under the auspices of 
the National Adult Education Programme. The Ministry of Education 
has enlisted a great deal of help from voluntary organisations and 
colleges. 


Women Development Corporations (WDC) 


In order to give the necessary thrust to the development of 
women inthe states, Women’s Development Corporations were set 
up in 1986-87, The major objective of the scheme is to play the role 
of catalytic agents to create sustained income generating activities 
for women to provide better employment avenues for women so 
that they can become economically independent and self-reliant. 


The functions of WDCS are 1)to identify women entrepreneurs 
(i) to prepare a shelf of viable projects and provide technical 
consultancy services; ii) to facilitate availability of credit through banks 
and other financial institutions; iii) to promote and strengthen women’s 
co-operatives and other organisations; and iv) to arrange training of 
beneficiaries in concerned trades, project formulations, financial 
management, etc. through existing institutions, such as women’s 
polytechnic and ITFI's. 


So far, such WDCs have been set up in Andhra Pradesh, Goa, 
Gujarat, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Karnataka, Meghalaya, Orissa, Punjab, Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh, 
West Bengal and Union Territory of Chandigarh. As per the decision 
of the National Development Council, in its meeting held in December 
1991, the scheme stands transferred to the state sector in April 1992. 


Rashtriya Mahila Kosh (RMK) 


The Government of India has set up the National Credit Fund 
for Women (Rashtriya Mahila Kosh) on 30 march 1993 with corpus 
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fund of Rs.3{ crore with the major objective of meeting the credit 
needs of poor women, particularly in the informal sector. The RMK 
set up under the Societies Registration Act, 1860 is managed by a 
governing board comprising 16 members. The minister of state for 
women, and child development is the chairperson of the Kosh. The 
Kosh has sanctioned, upto 30 April 2001, loans amounting to Rs. 103.57 
crore to benefit 4,07,108 women through 868 NGOs. Besides 
extending micro-finance, RMK has also launched a scheme to support 
the formation and stabilization of 25 SHGs, The loan is convertible 
into grant on fulfillment of certain conditions. As on 30 April 2001 an 
amount of Rs.363.98 lakh was sanctioned to 396 NGOs for formation 
of SHGs. (India, 2002, p.261.) 


The financial assistance given by RMK is totally security free 
and RMK does not insist for any sort of collateral from the 
organisations availing loan from it. RMK since its inception had 
sanctioned and distributed loans aggregating to Rs.167.42 crore and 
126.80 crore respectively through 1156 IMO’s benefiting 5211362 
poor women of the country up to 31 March 2005, (India 2006, p.913) 


Swa-Shakti Project, 1998 


The Swa-shakthi project, {earlier known as Rural Women’s 
Development and Empowerment Project), was sanctioned on 16 
October 1998 as a centrally sponsored project for a period of five 
years with an estimated outlay of Rs.i186.21 crore. The objectives 
of the project are i)establishment of 7,400 to 12,000 self-reliant 
women’s self-help groups (SHGs) having 15-20 members each which 
will improve the quality of their lives through greater access to and 
control over resources; ii)sensitizing and strengthening the institutional 
capacity of support agencies to pro-actively address women’s needs, 
iii) developing linkages between SHGs and lending institutions to 
ensure women’s continued access to credit facilities for income 
generation activities iv) enhancing women’s access to resources for 
better quality of life, including those for drudgery reduction and time 
saving devices; and v)increased control of women, particularly poor 
women, over income and spending, through their involvement in 
income generation activities. The project covers 35 districts m the 
State of Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat, Jharkhand, 
Karnataka and Bihar. (India, 2002, pp.259-260). 
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Balika Samriddhi Yojana (BSY) 


The scheme of Balika Samriddhi Yojana was launched by the 
Government of India on 2nd October, 1997 with the objective of 
raising the overall status of the girl child and bringing about a positive 
change in family and community attitudes towards her. The scheme 
covers upto two girl children born on or after 15th August, 1997 ina 
family living below the poverty line as defined by the Government of 
India any rural or urban area. The benefits given tn this scheme 
have been redesigned. The post-delivery grant of Rs.500/- will now 
be deposited in an interest-bearing account in a bank or post-office in 
the name of the girl child. In addition, the girl child will now be 
entitled to receive scholarships for each class of study successfully 
completed by her, ranging from Rs.300/- for class 1 to Rs.1000/- for 
class X. The scholarship amounts will also be deposited in the above 
account. The accumulated value of the deposits in the account wiil 
be payable to the girl child on her attaining the age of 18 years and 
having remained unmarried till then. 


Integrated Women Empowerment Programme (IWEP) 


The Indira Mahila Yojana (IMY)} has been recast into an 
integrated programme for women’s empowerment, namely integrated 
women’s empowerment, namely integrated women Empowerment 
Programme, the long term objective being the all round empowerment 
of women, especially socially and economically, by ensuring their 
direct access to and control over resources through a sustained process 
of mobilisation and convergence of all the ongoing sectoral 
programmes. The objectives of this, integrated programme are the 
establishment of SHGs, creation of confidence and awareness among 
members of SHGs regarding women’s status, health, nutrition, 
education, sanitation and hygiene, legal rights, economic upliftment 
and other social, economic and political issues, strengthening saving 
habits, improving access to women to micro credit, involvement of 
women in local level planning and convergence of services of DWCD 
and other departments. Government of India sanctioned the 
implementation of the project in 18 ICDS blocks. State level 
screening and Review Committee held on 7th December 2001 had 
given sanction for implementing the scheme in 16 blocks. The 
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Government of India has released 6.17 lakhs as state share and 15.64 
lakhs as block share for the implementation of the scheme. 


Swayamsidha, 2001 


This scheme was launched by the Union Governement in 
March 2001, recasting the Indira Mahila Yojana (MY) into an 
integrated programme for women’s empowerment, renamed 
Swayamsiddha, and expanding it from the existing 238 blocks to 650 
blocks by the end of the Ninth Plan. The vision of Integrated Women’s 
Empowerment Programme ([WEP) is to develop empowered women 
who will demand their rights from family, community and government 
have increased access to, and control over, material, social and political 
resources, have enhanced awareness and improved skills. So far, 
59,940 Self Help Groups have been formed under 656 blocks 
sanctioned under the programmes’ by 31 December 2004 (India, 2006, 
p.908). 


Women Organisations/Associations 


In the male-dominated society the greatest handicap to women 
is the lack of security, political, economic, social and legal. A woman 
has a great capacity to work but she does not find proper avenues. 
Her household and other works of unorganised nature are not at all 
considered an “economic activity”. She needs identity, recognition, 
opportunities to grow and security as enshrined in the constitution of 
India. To address these problems of women, apart from governmental 
efforts and to pressurise the so called establishments of both centre 
and states to achieve the wholesome development of women, women 
themselves have organised and formed associations or foray across 
the country. Such organisations emerged right from the pre- 
Independence era but a large number of them in the post-independence 


period. 
All India Women’s Conference (AIWC) 
The Activities of AINVC Since Independence 


At the annual session at Madras, the first after independence 
in December 1947 & January 1948, AIWC moved resolutions 
regarding refugees and their rehabilitation. The ATWC played a 
notable part in the rehabilitation of refugees. The Women’s section 
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of the relief and rehabilitation ministry of the central government 
was manned by a large number of members from Delhi, under the 
presidentship of Rameshwari Nehru and Hannah Sen. A number of 
homes and refugees camps were set up to impart training Kamaladevi 
Chattopadhyaya and Kitty Shiva Rao initiated the establishment of a 
multi purpose co-operative society in Delhi which helped settle a 
number of refugees on a permanent basis. A co-operative farm was 
being run successfully at Chattarpur near Delhi and an industrial 
cooperative was started at Kashmere Gate, Delhi.> 


A vocational training centre was run in north Calcutta and 
refugee women were trained as nurse aids, housekeepers, social 
workers, primary school teachers and canteen workers. Training 
was given in adult education, needlework and tailoring, cooking, dying 
and cleaning. At the request of the Bengal government, the AIWC 
also started vocational training of refugee women at Titaghur. About 
500 families that settled on the outskirts of Calcutta took advantage 
of this. Karuna Gupta, Ashoka Gupta, Phulrenu Guha, Maya Datta 
Gupta, Renu Sarvadhikari and many other women including college 
girls worked hard with and for the refugees here and elsewhere. 
The AIWC was involved in relief work and refugee settlement after 
the 1962 Chinese aggression and the 1965 and 1971 Indo-Pak war. 
In 1971, there was an influx of refugees from Bangladesh. A 
Bangladesh committee was constituted with Lakshmi Raghunramaiah 
as its chairman and representatives from various other organization 
as members. All the branches of the AIWC were requested to collect 
funds. Collections were sent to the central office at Delhi from where 
all the articles were packed and forwarded to Calcutta for distribution 
among the refugees. The AIWC purchased a mobile relief van for 
24,000 which was handed over to the then prime minister Indira 
Gandhi, A ten kilometer women’s march was organized in Delhi in 
which students and members of the public participated and a collection 
of Rs.5000 was made. This was sent to Raksha Saran at Calcutta. 
There were also contribution from abroad. Renuka Ray, patron and 
chairman of the Calcutta women’s coordination committee for 
Bangladesh relief. Lakshmi Raghurmaiah, Tapati Mukherjee, 
Phulranu Guha and many other members visited the camps. In fact 
as soon as the war broke out, the AIWC in cooperation with the 
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women’s voluntary service organized courses in civil defence, first 
aid and nursing, and catering in all its branches. A collection of 
more than Rs. Two lakhs was made. Apart from war relief work, 
the AIWC was in the forefront in times of drought and famine, floods 
and cyclones and other calamities.® 


Child Welfare 


In 1959, the UN Assembly adopted the declaration on the right 
of child which said that the child shall enjoy special protection and 
shall be given opportunities to develop physically, mentally and 
emotionally in a healthy and normal manner and in conditions of 
freedom and dignity. The AIWC took up the call given by the UN. 
Renuka Ray and her committee on school health recommended that 
school health services form part of the general health services of the 
country. Initially these health services and feeding schernes were to 
be available for the 6 — 11 years age group. The committee 
recommended the following provisions. 


a) Medical inspection should be held twice in four years as 
soon as a child enters school. 


b) the inspection should be thorough 


c} follow-up action should be taken in primary health centres 
and if necessary further follow up of treatment should be in 
hospitals. 


d) Public authorities should be responsible for the prevention 
and control of communicable diseases and all school-children 
should be vaccinated and given preventive inoculations. 
By the end of the second five year plan, about 2800 primary 
health units had been established and all voluntary agencies 
were asked to help government implement its plans. In this 
period, many branches of the AIWC were supplying milk 
and milk products to undernourished children. The child 
welfare programmes and projects undertaken by the AIWC 
showed steady progress. They ran health clinic, milk 
distribution centres, retarded children’s homes and schools, 
bulwadis, playgrounds and play parks, libraries and holiday 
home. From the 1970’s onward, a number of créches and 
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balwadis were being run by the AIWC with grants from 
the Central Social Welfare Board. Children were given 
milk and nutritious food and were looked after by trained 
supervisors and ayahs. School for handicapped, disabled 
and blind children were started. Villages were adopted and 
the health of the children there was monitored by organizing 
nutrition camps. 


Lakshmi Menon, at the 31* session at Trivandrum in 196], 
said that voluntary agencies like the AIWC should help in the 
implementation of the Five Year Plans. In October 1966, the World 
Conference for Children was held in Stockholm. About 200 delegates 
from all over the world attended. India was represented by six 
members one of whom was Pushpa Mehta an AIWC member.’ 


The AWC was working with the central and state governments 
in the nutrition programme drawn up by the Government of India 
where food was given to children aged 0-3 years. A children’s home 
was Started by the Jamshedpur branch in 1953-54 for children of 
parents who suffered from leprosy. 


In 1981, Kunti Sondhi, Honorary General Secretary (1980-85) 
and well-known social worker of New Delhi, attended a meeting of 
the Central Board on Child Labour. At Delhi many members 
participated in a seminar on health policy organized by the Voluntary 
Health Association of India. Sham Mohini Pathak, prominent social 
worker and Vice-president of the AIWC in her capacity as member 
in-charge of family welfare, reported in 1983 that 500 orientation 
training camps were organized successfully by various branches. In 
1986, two family welfare orientation camps for creche and balwadi 
workers were held in Delhi and Calcutta forthe northerm and eastern 
zones. The focus was a family welfare with special emphasis on 
fundamental knowledge, skill and technique in communication and 
co-ordination with other social agencies in family welfare. The AIWC 
continues with welfare work in health and family planning and child 
welfare. 


Family Pianning 


A few members of the ATWC had advocated family planning 
from as early as the 1930s. Saudamini Mehta had set up a birth 
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control clinic in Calcutta in the 1930s. After independence, some of 
ihem formed the Family Planning Association of India (FPAI) under 
the presidentship of Dhanuvanthi Rama Rau. In 1950, the FPAI had 
sent representations to the planning commission to include family 
planning as one of the measures of socio-economic development in 
the first plan Dhanvanthi Rama Rau felt it was necessary to coordinate 
the family planning activities of the AIWC with those of the FPAI, so 
that scientific information and other help could be obtained by the 
branches. 


Emphasis was laid on industries, particularly heavy and medium, 
‘nthe second and third places. Under the third plan Rs.50 crores 
had been allotted for family planning and many branches of the AIWC 
were running family planning clinics. 


The Government of India had appointed a committee to go 
into the question of abortion under the chairmanship of the health 
minister of Maharastra, Shanthilal Shah. Masuma Begum, a patron 
of the AIWC, and Avabai Wadia, Vice-President of the AIWC and 
president of the family Planning Association of India were on the 
Committee Legislation to this effect was introduced in parliament in 
1972. The AIWC asked the government to simplify the paper work 
and suggested that steps be taken to remove illiteracy, campaign for 
late marriages, make provision for good education and get rid of 
orthodox ideas of marriage and family. 


An intemational family planning conference was held under 
the auspices of the Indian Medical Association in Delhi in which five 
AIWC members participated. Indira Shenoi, Sham Mohini Pathak, 
Padma Menon, Dr. Radha Devienon, and Nilima Acharji presented 
apaper. The AIWC became institutional member of the Conference. 


The year 1974 was declared World Population Year and special 
programmes were organized by the AIWC forthe promotion of family 
planning. The All India Women Conference (AIWC) was taken on 
the national committee by the government. All its branches were 
requested to organize projects and they played a great part in making 
women conscious of family planning. The ATWC and the Women 
India Association (WIA) jointly sponsored a seminar on population 
trends and national development. The seminar was followed hy a 
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workshop on abortion organized by the AIWC at its head office. A 
very useful and information discussion took place at the seminar and 
workshop. The need to encourage indigenous methods of family 
planning and abortion was stressed and it was suggested that research 
centres be established to study traditional and indigenous methods of 
family planning. A government grant was given for this. 


In 1978, the incoming president Sarojini Varadappan, daughter 
of a former Chief Minister of Madras, M.Bhagtavatsalam, president 
of the WIA Madras and Chair person of Central Social Welfare 
Board (CS WB), urged that family planning propaganda be done with 
renewed vigour. She said that the population problem was a national 
challenge, and voluntary organizations such as the AIWC would have 
to take up this challenge in an organized manner with all sincerity. 
Awareness had to be created among the people and they should be 
motivated to arrest the population explosion, At that time, many 
branches of the AJWC had suspended their clinics and counseling 
programmes due to lack of funds. 


Skippo 


Hinda Seligman had founded the Skippo Fund in Great Britain 
by donating all the royalties from her children’s book on the antics of 
a goat called Skippo. In 1946, she presented a van to the AIWC 
from this fund. It was to be used for the AIWC’s around Sanjan, 
Thana District about 85 miles away from Bombay, populated by 
Adivasis whose condition was deplorable in every way. During the 
1950’s the AIWC was successfully running Skippo vans in Bombay, 
Maharashtra, Kodaikanal, Phaltan, Gujarat and the Malabar. In the 
1960's seven branches were running the vans in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Hyderabad, Kodaikanal, the Mangalore and Malabar. Each 
branch had a representative in the central Skippo committee. The 
van at Bombay converted 3-4 villages a day. The mobile van in 
Calcutta was in close contact with hospitals and in 1958 about 11,000 
people were treated in eight villages. By 1970, however, only four 
branches were running the vans: Bombay, Kodaikanal, Malabar and 
Calcutta. During the 1980s, Bombay, Kodaikanal and Calcutta were 
running the Skippo van services. 


The Cancer Institute was opened on 18 June 1954 by 
C.D.Deshmukh, Union Minister for Finance. This was a major 
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achievement of the Madras branch of the AIWC. Today, this institute 
has expanded and the best and latest equipment for treatment of 
cancer has been added. 


Rural Extension Programme 


The Central Social Welfare Board (CS WB) had started rural 
extension programme with the object of improving the condition of 
women and children in rural areas. In the sixties, the Madras and 
Maharashtra branches had undertaken this work so that women would 
become aware of their potential in rural areas and come forward to 
work in the gram panchayats. The AIWC hoped to remove certain 
out-dated customs and practices in the villages. Mithan Lam, in her 
presidential address at the 1960-61 session pointed out that the AIWC 
and affiliated Mahila Mandals could be a great force for social 
regeneration. The work of the AIWC had spread into smaller towns 
and villages and it had undertaken to conduct about 140 rural extension 
projects of the CSWB. In 1981 under the scheme ‘social inputs in 
rural development’ three pilot projects were started at Madras, 
Telegoan (in Maharashtra) and Hyderabad. A rural women’s meet 
was held at the annual session at Tiruchi in 1983. The theme of the 
conference was ‘uplift of rural women’. This seminar was attended 
by 200 women from rura! areas who took part in the discussions. 
The seminar was inaugurated by Gomathi Srinivasan. The key-note 
address was given by the patron of the AIWC, Lakshmi Menon. In 
her address, she emphasized the fact that instead of a programme, 
rural uplift should be a movement. Amongst the objectives of the 
AIWC in the Diamond Jubilee year was the development of rural 
centres all over India to organize integrated family welfare, population 
management and vocational training programmes for women. 


The AIWC and Youth 


The student community seemed to be in a state of ferment all 
over the country and a general discontent prevailed in the sixties. A 
seminar on youth programme was held at Poona in 1972, by the 
AIWC. The year 1985 was declared as the year of the Youth. All 
branches were requested to involve more and more youth in their 
programmes. Many branches had already started youth programmes. 
In March 1987, the AIWC organized a Youth Seminar at the head 
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office, which was attended by about 300 youths from all over the 
country. 


Bapnu Ghar 


This shelter for the homeless was promoted by the Lotus Trust 
from 1967 to 1986,. Thereafter, it was run by the AIWC until 1989 
as a short stay home. Since its inception, it looked after women in 
social distress, such as those estranged from their families due to ill- 
treatment or harassment over dowry or husbands who were alcoholics 
or given to other vices, or incompatibility, erratic mental physical or 
social activities... Many women and girls have passed through the 
portals of Bapnu Ghar. This home for women in distress was closed 
down in 1989 due to certain problems. 


Mahila Printing Press 


During International year of Women (1975) and the Mahila 
Printing Press was started first in a car garage in 1976 with a grant 
of Rs.32000 from the CSWB. Out of this Rs.27000 was spent on 
acquiring a small letter press, typesets and machines and a sum of 
Rs.5000-6000 was retained for recurring expenditure. The project 
was started with 10 girls on a stipend. They were taught hand 
composing. Later, they started running the machines. Some of them 
have now been absorbed in printing presses. 


social Concerns, Environment, Housing, Legal Aid, etc. 


The consumer front of the AIWC started in 1975 was keeping 
in touch with the government to see that food stuff was not adulterer 
and brought pressure through radio talks, television and by enforcement 
of the Food Adulteration Act. They were constantly trying to bring 
about reduction in prices of goods. In 1982 many branches wrote to 
the president of the AIWC for the setting up of vigilance bodies in 
each state to see to the safety of foods and drugs. In 1983, the 
AIWC felt the need for consumer awareness. It held meetings and 
seminars. The A] WC also took active part in small savings schemes 
and made women all over the country savings conscious. Members 
of the AIWC campaigned hard to press for the planting of more 
trees to prevent environmental] pollution. The programme of 
environment awareness was financed by the Ministry of Environment 
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to disseminate information and awareness about the need to keep 
the environment clean and pollution-free. As a part of this 
programme the AIWC. constructed a low cost toilet inaslum area 
in Delhi. In 1988 a sum of Rs.30,000 was granted to the AIWC to set 
up 10 ecological awareness camps. All branches were requested to 
hold camps in rural areas also. The legal cell of the ATWC has been 
giving free legal advice to women who need it. The Women’s 
Development branch of AIWC was started in 1988 to make women 
aware of their status and rights. The AIWC had also started services 
for the aged in 1988. All branches were asked to contact help age 
India. 


The AIWC ran vocational training centres for women 1n 
multifarious handicrafts which had been of considerable benefit, but 
around the 1960’s it was felt that they should organise more work 
centres that could provide regular wages to workers. The third plan 
gave a fillip to socio-economic programmes on an all india basis. 
Sarojini Varadappan asked the AIWC to keep in close touch with 
these schemes and take advantage ofthem In 1966 many branches 
took advantage of these grants and started Bal Sevika Training 
Centres Nursery schools, sewing classes, flour mills, creches, family 
planning work, small crafts centres like file making, book binding ete 
were some of the projects undertaken by them. 


Textile printing, a socio-economic programme run by the 
ATWC, was started in 1976 for the training and employment of low 
income group women and girls. 


After the attainment of freedom, an impetus To revive cottage 
industries throughout the country was given. Several of the AIWC 
branches had started industrial classes for women Kamaladevi 
Chattopadhyaya did splendid work for the revival ofhandlooms and 
handicrafts and for the starting of co-operatives. As years passed 
on many more branches of the AIWC were formed. All of them 
availed of the grants from the CSWB and other international 
organisations to set up income-generating programmes. 


In the International Year of Shelter for the Homeless (1988), 
the AIWC, with government assistance, started the Swayam Sidha 
Co-operative Group Housing socicty. HUDCO undertook the project 
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of building a 272 - unit single room housing complex for single 
woman family. 


Roshini 


Roshini, the house magazine of the AIWC was started in 
1938 and published once in two months. It has contributions from 
many eminent persons from both India and abroad. It publishes 
articles on a wide range of subjects. Its purpose is to create social 
awareness among women and to help them look at issues from 
their standpoint. It also gives an updated information on the various 
activities of the AIWC. In 1964, it became a monthly and was 
published both in Hind? and English, A few years later, due to 
operational reasons, the Hindi edition was discontinued However 
Roshini continues to be the voice of the AIWC. 


Smokeless Chulla Project 


The department of non-conventional energy source of the 
ministry had funded the AIWC for implementing the national project 
on the demonstration of the improved chulha all over India. Since 
1984, it has conducted 100 training programmes thereby training 
more than 1000 women covering all states of India. With the active 
support of branches all over the country, 20 training programmes 
were conducted and around 10,963 chulhas were set up. In 1988, 
five training programmes were completed. A new concept of self- 
employed workers (SEW) has been introduced from 1989 which is 
responsible for construction, maintenance, monitoring, follow-up and 
repairs of chulhas. This programme has not only strengthened many 
small AfWC branches, but has also attracted a number of young 
women to take it up since it is an income generating programme. 


Drug De - Addiction 


In view of the frightening number of people taking on to 
drugs, the AIWC has been actively running drug de-addiction and 
de-toxification camps. It also has opened counselling centres and 
conducts rehabilitation programmes. The Delhi Women’s League, a 
branch of the AIWC, was among the first to start a counselling 
centre for alechol and drug addicts called “abhay’ ata rented place 
at Janpath with the help of the ministry’s funding based on the de- 
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addiction programme formulated by the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development. “Abhay” was inaugurated in February 1986 conducted 
a three-week de-toxification camp at Deendayal Upadhyay Hospital, 
Delhi, in collaboration with the Delhi administration, Ministry of Welfare 
and various experts from the enforcement authorities, the police 
department and other voluntary agencies. The Delhi Women’s League 
also held a seminar, ‘Dialogue with the youth where students from 
Delhi colleges and high schools and student union leaders spoke on 
their experience vis-a-vis drugs. 


Kantha Work 


In Brindaban, the ATWC has revived the traditional Kanta 
embroidery of Bengal since February 1990. Fifteen girls work and 
eam here; 12 from short stay homes and the rest from neighbouring 
areas. Garba Shanti Ayog, an organisation from West Bengal has 
undertaken to market these products. 


On the issue of women’s empowerment, the main objective of 
the AIWC was to integrate the interest of women in development 
activities, not only for women but for society as a whole by improving 
the quality of life. During 1989-90 the AIWC under the guidance of 
Sham Mohini Pathak, Vice President of AIWC, organised workshops 
for training project directors and managers in integrated project 
machines and project planning in six states. 


Activities 


The most important activities of the AIWC at present are in 
the line of study and survey of women in India, socio-economic 
development - cottage industries, part-time employment schemes and 
small savings. Education, formal and non-formal, medical and social 
welfare of different categories of people, cultural classes and shows 
related to music, dance and floral arrangements, co-operation with 
others and publication of a quarterly magazine called Roshini which 
comes out regularly, Books and Reports published by the AIWC are: 
Women in India by Mithal J. Lam. “Report on the Implementation 
of the Declaration and Elimination Against Women, June 1971 - 
1973. “Women of the Eighties” is the latest publication. 


The last President, Lakshmi Raghuramiah has been’ 
instrumental in working for AIWC’s present headquarters in Delhi. 
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It houses a hostel] for working women (Indian and foreign), Library, 
dining hall, the Agha Khan hall and committee rooms, in a gigantic 
multi-storied complex. 


AIWC has national and international stature, therefore it has 
consultative status with bodies of the United Nations and International 
Women’s Organizations. It participates actively in meetings and 
programmes directly related to the emancipation of women and 
improvement of their status in Indian society, 


Kasturba Gandhi National Memorial Trust 


After the death of Kasturba Gandhi, it was felt that as a 
token of respect for her, some funds must be collected and must be 
used for proper purpose. Under the advice of Mahatma Gandhi it 
was decided that the fund should be used for the upliftment of village 
population and more for the women participation. 


The main aim of the organization are to undertake such activities 
which will be conducive to general welfare of the poor and needy 
women and children in the rural areas. The main problem which our 
village women face are ill-health and illiteracy. So the trust 
concentrates its activities on these two problems by undertaking 
educational and medical activities. The trust undertakes to give 
training to women workers. The trust takes a village with the 
population of less than 2000 people as field of operation. The financial 
burden is divided between the trust and the village and after five 
years the villages is supposed to be self-supporting. The organization 
had established various such centres in villages all over India. 


Like All India organizations, many women’s organization have 
sprung up in various parts of India, In Bengal and Bombay a number 
of organizations were formed with the main aim of promoting the all 
round progress of women irrespective of caste, creed and religion. 
Many such organizations tried to secure employment for the educated 
and uneducated women. They formed service groups amongst 
women to help the distressed people during times of flood, epidemic 
and famine. 


The extremist policies in which many women participated in 
Bengal and Bombay did not seem to have any following of impressive 
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nature among the women of Tamil Nadu who were conservative. 
But the non-violent policy of Mahatma Gandhi attracted many women 
in Tamil Nadu. Thus while the women of the North India were 
vigorously engaged in the national struggle the thread was picked 
up by women in south during the second decades of the twentieth 
century. Nevertheless, gradually women came forward to suffer for 
their mother country. For example, Rukmani Lakshmipathi worked 
to awaken enthusiasm among the youth, She was active in organizing 
the Madras Youth League conference and tried to inculcate in the 
minds of young men and women patriotic spirit. She was very active 
in organizing women during salt satyagraha. 


Ms. Ambujammal was the founder member of the Women’s 
Swadeshi League in 1939 and actively undertook to spinning and 
selling of Khadi. With a hundred women volunteers she picked the 
shops systematically for more than a month. When the men dictators 
were arrested she was nominated as a dictator to carry on the struggle. 
During, the second world war women’s organizations emerged as 
fully matured entities. They were able to respond to the most important 
national and international issues of the day. Their supremacy was 
short-lived, but they participated in almost every committee or planning 
groups meeting to discuss India’s future. 


The number of organizations increased tremendously but 
membership was restricted to the urban middle class. These 
organizations benefited the middle class woman who gained 
experience in working with organizational structures and the dynamics 
of the political world. It is argued that the women’s organizations 
and women’s movement had to compromise and had to adopt a 
language and devise goals and aims which would not alienate male 
support. 


When we observe the evolution of women’s organizations, we 
find it is not a completely autonomous movement. Jt began with the 
reformist movement of the 19% century which were all led by men 
during the pre-independence period of the 20° century. When 
women’s organizations took up their cause, in the process, they had 
to compromise on many issues because of their relationship with the 
nationalist movement which again was largely led by men. Women 
were unwilling or unable to alienate male support by appearing too 
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radical. Women were needed by nationalist movement partly as a 
universal symbol and partly because they were good at the kind of 
tacties used by Mahatma Gandhi and his followers and partly because 
sO many men were imprisoned. Women had begun working with 
wide range of parties and organizations, but none of these were 
seriously interested in gender justice. Unfortunately by the ideologies 
which replaced social feminism for activist women did not advocate 
emancipation from patriarchy. 


Mahila Mukti Morcha 


In 1960s women had recorded substantial participation in 
various activities. They actively took part in trade union activities, 
labour wage problems, agricultural peasants and tribal people 
problems. These activities of women strengthened the trade union 
movements. Though women supported such issues, the same amount 
of support was not given by male dominated unions for women issues. 
Mahila Mukti Morcha is one such example. Though it is meant for 
the welfare of the working women, they were not effectively getting 
the support of men. Further they faced more problems due to the 
male domination. The main reason for this was that the power of 
policy making decisions rest with men only. Though women joined 
hands with men in problems like the wages, promotional avenues 
and other male related issues women’s problems like inequality of 
wages, division of labour and maternity related issues were totally 
ignored by men. So slowly Mahila Mukti Morcha lost its base. 
Most of the women activities felt the need for a separate organization 
to fight for themselves. 


Vimochana, 1970 


From the mid of 1970’s smajl women groups have emerged in 
metropolitan cities and more recently even in smaller towns and cities. 
These groups are heterogeneous itt nature. Some groups are active 
in trade unions where as some are integrated with left-oriented 
organizations. Some of them are civil liberty groups and student 
groups. Others are women wings of political parties. These informal 
groups serve with social service motives. Some of them have been 
setup through foreign funding agencies and church organizations one 
such is “Vimochana”. Vimochana is concentrating on cases of 
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atrocities committed on women. Sometimes such cases are picked 
up from newspaper reports and sometimes women in distress 
approach this group for help. Depending upon the nature of the 
problem, the group organize protest demonstrations, marches, sit out 
gherous, etc. They give counseling and provide legal and medical 
aid. They also help women in getting employment and hous ing. They 
put social pressure on the oppressive families to get justice for the 
affected women. They function as conscious raising groups by 
organizing group discussions, seminars, workshops, actual functions, 
street plays, posters, exhibitions, etc. This organization does not believe 
in male-female confrontation. They identify themselves with social 
feminists and want to work for the total social transformation. They 
rutia on vocational bulletin called “Sangharsh”. In 1984 the group 
vehemently protested against police atrocities on women in Mangalore 
and they were beaten up with lathies by police. 


Progressive Women’s Organisation, 1974 


Women groups in general fight against the atrocities committed 
on women - dowry menace, child marriage, eve teasing exploitation 
of women in media harassment by police and public. The group join 
together and carryout action plan. It turned out to be more successful 
than fighting it out separately. The net result of such ideas was the 
birth of an organisation called Progressive Women’s Organization in 
Hyderabad in 1974. This women’s organization gave a call to all 
women who suffer due to exploitation and oppression. 


Self Employed Women’s Association 


The Self Employed Women’s Association of Ahmedabad 
referred to as SEWA, is an example of how women from the lower 
socio-economic class can join together and emerge as a viable force. 
Applying the trade union approach, it has made women aware of 
their plight to organize themselves for self-improvement, which in 
turn affects their families. Thus they are a movement to reckon 
with. 


Originally linked up with the textile labour association founded 
by Mahatma Gandhi, SEWA is today an independent organization of 
women, for women and hy women, Its registration in February 
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1972 was no easy task, due to the self-employed nature of its members, 
which means absence of an employer. 


Unskilled women were being thrown out of employment. 
Instead of developing welfare services the use of the trade union 
approach was experimented with because, there was a tremendous 
need to organize women to develop themselves into full human beings. 
Women were most often poorer than men within families, just as 
some people were poorer than others in a community. To improve 
their situation, they had to get together and struggle. 


Women in the lower socio-economic group also do a variety 
of work which is essential but not consider important commercially. 
Hence they are paid a pittance. This can be increased only by group 
or mass action. The conditions in which women work need to be 
changed, because their work requires much physical offer. 


SEWA is not the type of popular women’s welfare organization 
known in India. Its primary aim was economic regeneration and 
social development of the women and their families in and around 
Ahmedabad. 


In economic regeneration, the attempt was mainly to 
strengthen their ability, to improve their services, to make more 
gain. SEWA guided women workers in the use of their own resources 
to the maximum — both physical and financial. 


For social development, SEWA tried to build itself into the 
kind of institution with which the workers could identify and rely for 
justice related to their work. They expected support from it even 
against ill-treatment meted out by the family. It also inculcated in sts 
members values of honesty, dignity and simplicity of life. 


The membership of SEWA runs into several thousands and is 
open to any working women above the age of fifteen. 


SEWaA has 153 groups based on trade and location. Each group 
has 60-65 members. It elects its own leader who forms part of the 
representatives council, The council has 7 sections representing major 
trades. In addition, each trade group has a committee of leaders, 
SEWA organizers and the general secretary. 
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Generally a field survey was conducted for contacting self- 
employed women-garment workers, garment dealers, handcart- 
pullers, vegetable vendors, junk smiths and milk producers by the 
staff. This provided an excellent opportunity for gathering information 
and getting first hand knowledge of the plight of women and their 
families. This method was used constantly when new groups were 
organized. 


The SEWA members make public issue of their members 
demands such as space in the market place for vending, and higher 
payment for piece work for sewing garments. The activities of SEWA 
are determined by the needs of members. The programme grows in 
new directions, as members voice their problems. The SEWA 
constantly expands its operations to experiment with solutions. 


A SEWA Bank was officially inaugurated in May 1974, During 
a five year period, over Rs.50 lakhs were distributed in loans to about 
9,000 members. The services offered by the SEWA bank are; 


> It provided raw materials at fair prices. 


> Itredesigned foods and equipment to ensure full productivity 
and reduce physical strain. 


> The bank experimented with new designs for certain products, 
to widen its appeal to consumers. 


> The bank discovered new markets and guided members in 
selling their goods. 


> The bank provided technical help for storage and processing 
of commodities. 


> The bank constantly educated members in the use of money 
and the management of their business. 


> The bank, encouraged thrift and savings. 
Mahila Sewa Trust 


The Mahila Sewa Trust was started in 1975. This offers the 
members security schemes and other programmes. They are: 


a) Maternity Benefit Scheme 
b) Widowhood and Death Assistance Scheme 
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c) Health Scheme. 


In addition, SEWA has day care centres and créches located 
in labour localities, so that children are taken care of. A SEWA 
Housing Scheme enables members to save many for shelters. 


A series of occupational training courses are held regularly. 
There are for up-grading skills. Literacy is the cherished aim of 
SEWA. It organizes short educational tours and excursions for its 
members. These are often combined with recreational and religious 
purposes. 


SEWA today is a dynamic force in Ahmedabad, bringing new 
hope for mini women traders. It is known to everybody across India 
with the recognition of its services to women. 


The human factors that have contributed to the success of 
SEWA are, the aspirations of the members to improve themselves, 
its dedicated staff and its natural leaders. The Gandhian philosophy 
and spirit which permeates the Association means, that the principles 
of self-reliance, non-violence and strength of numbers has taken 
SEWA through success from the struggle to success. 


AnnaPoorna Mahila Mandal (AMM) 


In the sprawling slums and tenements of Bombay, live a large 
part of the population that provides the vital needs of the city through 
its labour. Women who live in these chawls have an urgent need to 
supplement income or to maintain families as bread winner. These 
women have large families to feed. Often, they have no husbands or 
male relatives, or have husbands with no full time employment. Some 
are single women. Hence their basic need is to work and earn a 
Irving. 

In these congested areas also live a large part of the male 
working force. They have strong bonds with their homes. But, in 
the city, they have a tremendous need for food, which they are 
accustomed to. They sleep in rooms on bunk beds and share them 
with men who work on other shifts in the mills. 


Employment being irregular and possessing some land in the 
village, they cannot live with their families in the city, In addition, 
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they cannot afford to eat in the hotels or restaurants. Food from 
such places is expensive and may be unhygienic. Also the food which 
they can afford to buy is not enough to sustain their physical activities. 
Hence, they long for home cooked food and looked for families that 
can provide meals for them. Th is urgent need of home food of the 
men is well matched by the need to carn by the women. 


The women provide meals in their homes to the men who work 
‘n shifts. Thus the women become self employed and are called 
annapooras or meal providers. 


In July 1962, when several leading banks got nationalized, banks 
gave unsecured loans to low income people. The meal providers 
came under this scheme. They had to be educated to take advantage 
of this facility. 


To enable the meal providers to become aware of their problems 
and to help them find solutions to them, the Annapoorna Mahila 
(A.M.M.) Mandal was organized. 


The AMM is a registered society and trust. It is a well knit 
organization run by 11 local committees and a central committee of 
60 representatives. 


A member who needs a loan approaches the committee. It 
investigates the work, family condition and the capacity of the woman 
to repay the loan. The committee then recommends her to the 
bank, 


When a group offer and ensure women collective responsibility 
for repayment, the loan is granted. 


As the women develop, they are able to fight for their rights 
with mothers-in-law and husbands. They gain status in the family 
and community. As 4 result of this diminishes and they have higher 
aspirations for their children, which often leads to a desire for small 
families. 

Adult education classes are conducted for men and women 
by these organisations. They also started reading units. Regular 
discussjons are held on community socio-economic and national issues. 
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The plight of thousands of destitute women all over India has 
common elements. They live in deplorable conditions, have many 
mouth to feed, suffer from high mortality rates among infants and 
are normally harassed by bigamous husbands and face social disdain 
from the upper class. Unaware of their human dignity and worth, 
they are cheated by money lenders, middle men and even sons or 
husbands. To keep starvation away from their doors, they engage in 
petty trades of buying and selling items such as flowers, vegetables, 
fruits, toothpowder, sweets, eges or cool drinks. 


To overcome the difficulties of these women, the Working 
Women’s Forum (WWF) came into existence in Madras. The 
dynamic force which initiated the Forum was Ms. Jaya Arunachalam, 
a well-educated woman, who was disillusioned by party politics during 
the seventies came into contact with women from the lower socjo- 
economic class, She discovered their leadership qualities and ability 
to articulate their needs and problems. This movement was started 
with groups of women to share problems in common. 


Most of the petty self-employed women were being exploited 
by money lenders, government officials, police and large business. 
They were heavily in debt. Their common problem was the lack of 
credit to suit their pockets. When the nationalized banks were 
approached, they appeared eager to assist women who could be 
identified, educated and supervised in the economics of borrowing. 
Thus came into existence the Working Women’s Forum as an 
instrument, to respond to the credit needs of these barefoot 
entrepreneurs, 


The primary aim was to provide credit but this served as a 
Stimulant to organize the women. Once the groups were formed 
they exerted pressure to achieve women’s rights, In course of time 
the Forum took efforts. 


(1) to federate similar organizations in Tamil Nadu; (i)to improve 
the economic and social status of the women through education; and 
(1i)to train women to establish and supervise day care centres for 
their children. 
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In the beginning, volunteers gave their time. Later six full time 
workers were employed. These workers had earlier worked in 
social and political organizations. Therefore they had acquired skills 
for contacting and mobilizing women. At the start, the staff 
approached local leaders who could put together a group of 10 to 50 
women. The leaders were taught to speak to the women individually 
and in groups when the group was formed. The WWF was 
approached for membership. This strategy helped in the formation 
of fifty groups within a period of six months, The local leaders formed 
groups and approached the WWF for membership. Each group 
chooses a consensus candidate who represents them in the governing 
body of WWE. These local leaders can express their views and 
those of their groups at regional meetings. The day to day operations 
of WWF are taken care of by the president and executive secretary. 


The WWE meets a basic need among small women 
entrepreneurs. To meet expenses at the start, the membership was 
only Re.1 Later due to the profits made by the members, they paid 
Rs.6 annually. 


The Forum focuses on the most urgent needs of the members. 
They fight city officials for place in the market, toilets for women at 
public places, protection from police exploitation, jobs for the 
unemployed, schooling and day care for children, inter-caste 
marriages, building sheds for trade or provision of literary classes. 
The issues to concentrate on are decided by the local groups. These 
issues are discussed during local meetings and representatives take 
them up at the governing body meeting which decides on action to 
be taken. 


The chief attraction for women to join the Forum ts to get 
loans from the banks. Early in 1981, it was estimated that 3000 
loans were granted. 


The organizational effort and the enterprising activities support 
each other. In addition to cater to the needs of members, activities 
which are beneficial, are planned by the local organization, supported 
by the Forum. Coaching classes are conducted in twenty different 
places, reaching out to over 600 children. In 1979, there were 63 
inter-caste marriages conducted by the Forum. Projects were 
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initiated in Madurai, Trichy and Ramnad Districts to benefit vil lage 
women. They were trained in poultry and dairy farming. Four 
hundred family planning women workers were trained by the Forum 
to work among 5000 members in the slums of Madras. Helping the 
government to make some of its programmes operative among 
families of the low income groups, is another essential function 
performed by the Forum. 


Mahila Jagran Samiti , 1975 


The Mahila Jagran Samiti — Women Awakening Society, 
Jabalpur, came into existence in 1975 , during International Women’s 
year. It was a practical responses to the problems and conditions of 
poor women in central India. 


The organizers were for the most part middle class, well- 
educated, married or single, Christian and working women of Jabalpur. 
They were already carrying double work loads at workplace and 
home, with limited resources of time and money at their disposal. 
They included one expatriate, with more free time and energy to put 
into activating, organizing and coordinating work 


The aims were focused in the name “Women Awakening”, It 
was to help slum women themselves to be awake and aware, so that 
they could become self-reliant economically. 


To challenge the complacency and indifference of middle class 
women to the situations of slum women, study the structures of 
oppressions and injustice in which they in particular, are caught, but 
Which affect all women and unite them in a common struggle as 
sisters. 


The spice and grinding and marketing unit of MJS was. the 
first to come into existence, in April 1975. The aim was to provide 
the possibility of earning, for five slum women. In a cooperative 
venture, with about twenty volunteer members. The volunteer 
members took responsibility for various aspects of the work, such 
as purchasing, sales and distribution, record keeping and accounts, 
business management and informal education, guidance and on the 
Job training. The organizers intended not on ly to make it possible for 
women to earn, but also to provide the structure for women to gain 
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management skills, insights and experience in decision making and 
operation of the cooperative, which should function on a no profit no 
loss basis. 


Besides the masala workshop which in 1982 employed 1) 
women (as worker — manager — owner), the Samithi began a 
multipurpose community action programme in 1977-1978. Under this 
programme, activities have included women’s non-formal education 
and adult literacy, health education and the training of local slum 
women as community health motivators, nursery teachers, basic 
educators for schoo! drop-outs, especially girls, youth clubs and 
summer camps, training for income generation and for awareness 
and action. These activities have been centred in two slum 
communities (predominantly scheduled caste) near the workshop. 
Some working members of MJS live in these communities. 


A small stipend is provided from the samiti or panchayat social 
welfare Department as an incentive. Mahila Jagran Kendra, an 
auxiliary of Mahila Jagan Samiti was launched in 1979. Under the 
auspices of this organisation uneducated or minimally educated slum 
women, have taken major responsibility to run a co-operative business 
venture. 


Night Patrollers of Manipur 


Manipur is a small State in the North-eastern region of India. 
The population of Manipur is divided into 2 ethic groups. i)the Meitles 
who are mainly the inhabitants of the valley and ii) the tribal who 
mostly occupy the hill-tracts and mountains. 


The women of Manipur play a vital role in all the operations 
related to production and scale of rice, handioom cloth and handicrafts. 
The biggest market in Manipur solely run by women, which is a 
unique feature not to be found in any other part of India. the work 
participation of women in Manipur is higher than that of the all India 
rate and is higher than that of the men in Manipur. their deep 
involvement in the economy, led to their political consciousness, from 
which sprang women’s power to unit and challenge any injustice 
done to them. On many occasions, they have shown the force and 
power of their solidarity to fight several social evils. 
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During March 1975 and June 1976, a group of about 30 to 50 
women patrolled the streets of Manipur at night. Their main aim 
was to catch drunken men who were returning or going to the local 
breweries, After extracting a fine of Rs.50. these men were handed 
over to the police authorities. 


This popular movement of Night patrollers followed a long 
history of women’s involvement in the social movements in Manipur. 
These movements can be listed as the following: i) Resistance to re- 
introduction of forced; ii)Opposition to the increase of water tax: ill) 
Opposition to rice export, popularly known as ‘Nupi-Lan”. Meaning 
‘War. By Women’. The last was the most important movement which 
shows the Manipur women’s dedication to a cause. 


In 1829, the British Government opened up Manipur for trade 
to the outside world. Suddenly, the women found themselves exploited 
by the businessmen from outside. These were the women who earned 
a living through trading with rice. Then came the rice mills, which 
took away the jobs of thousands whose lives depended on pounding 
rice. In the same year, the crops were damaged by late rain and 
floods. Everyone was scared that a famine would result if the 
continuous outflow of rice export was not checked. 


On a particular day, the women discovered that there was no 
rice in the markets. Both the sellers and buyers were desperate 
‘This frustration led them launch an agitation against the export of 
rice. The very next day, they went and demonstrated in front of the 
Durbar, where the king and his council of ministers met. They also 
shouted slogans in front of the British political agent’s office. 


Subsequently, they then started a blockade of lorries and bullock 
carts that were taking rice out of Manipur. A strong crowd of about 
2,000 women demonstrated outside the Durbar on 12 December 
1819, They were so strong and aggressive that they had to be 
controlled by the troops. On this day, many women were injured, 
twenty one seriously, as the troops charged on them. This day is 
remembered as the day of the Bayonet charge, 


The fearless women braved the troops and dragged out the 
British political agent to the telegraph office. He was forced to send 
a telegram to the king who was banned from Manipur. 
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After the Nupi-Lan, there was no major involvement of the 
women till 1975. The women concentrated primarily on their socio- 
economic roles and progressed steadily. They were economically 
independence to an extent as the 19" century. 


This however, did not mean that they were not plagued by 
social injustices. Polygamy existed, though it made little impact on 
the economically independent women. There were unequal 
responsibilities between the two sexes, for which they are still 
fighting. The most dangerous of all these was alcoholism, which 
falls squarely on the already burdened shoulders of the women. 


Everyday, the women witnessed the spread of the disease of 
alcoholism, Fathers and after them sons got drowned in alcohol. It 
resulted in the poverty of numberless families. Women were 
subjected to inhuman treatment by men under the influence of alcohol. 
Alcoholism started claiming one male in almost every household, 
passing on even to children. It was at this stage that the “earming ~ 
snatching” incident took place. The news of the incident spread far 
and wide. Women suddenly saw a light to solve the darkest problem. 
They remembered the courage shown by their mothers and sisters, 
so they decided that they would use the same power unitedly. 


Social workers and women’s voluntary organizations reacted 
spontaneously and extended their support in every possible way to 
the women. The first Night patrol by women was organized at 
Kakching in December 1975 and spread to other places. The 
movement took its roots in Imphal in the early weeks of 1976. 


The organizers and participants of the Night patrols tried to 
popularize their movement by organizing plays, meeting demonstrations 
and group discussions. The patrols were organized in the localities 
and streets. In every neibourhood women came out voluntarily and 
joined the patrolling, whenever there was physical relation from the 
men, their strength of numbers (30 to 50) gave them physical 
protection. They in turn were represented at the Nashabandi 
committee of the town. Enrollment to the Patrol is voluntary and 
open to any woman who can pledge to do nightly visits whenever 
required. 
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When any person was found drunk, he was apprehended and 
fined Rs.50/-, If the payment was not possible on the spot, the 
family of the person was made to pay it within a specified period of 
time. Thus the family was made to involve itself in the problem. 
Only after the payment was made, the man was handed over to the 
authority, The patrollers did not interfere with the law and order of 
the state. 


sometimes, illegal breweries were raided. Thus, as a result, 
there was an overall decline in the rate of consumption of liquor and 
expenditure on it. Many people agree that family relationships 
improved considerably. 


Financing the movement was solely by voluntary contributions 
made by the women and from the fines collected from the men, who 
were caught. Sometimes the women sold their jewellery, to finance 
the movement. Some grants were also received from the Nashabandi 
committee of the State, 


Thus, the women of Manipur showed again, that whenever 
they felt the challenge and call to resist social evils, they could stand 
up to defend themselves. They fought for their rights in the bygone 
days, their fight continues now and it will continue. 


Self-Help Groups 


The creation of Self-Help Groups is the brain child of Gramin 
of Bangladesh. That was founded by the Prof. Mohammad Yunus of 
Chittagong University in the year 1975. This was exclusively 
established for the poor. The success story is that Bangladesh Gramin 
Bank, made small loans to enterprising villagers and relied on peer 
pressure to ensure repayment. 


self-Help Group Schemes are now operating in many 
developing countries across Asia, Africa and Latin America. The 
operation emphasises ‘Strategic Lending’ i.e., lending very small short 
term loans to very poor micro-entrepreneur. Loan replaying is 
guaranteed by group members collectively and access to future credit 
or loans is contingent of successful repayment. 


In India Self-Help Groups have come up in large numbers 
nation-wide having micro-credit as the following successful use of 
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micro credit in countries like Bangladesh. The SHGS have shown a 
mushroom growth in India. At present there are 771360 SHGS in 
India till 2003. 


SHGS in Tamilnadu are more than a decade old. They were 
earlier called Madar Sangams. Rural development departments of 
government and large number of NGSs initiated formation of Sangams 
of late, however, under the newly initiated Swarn Jayanthi Gram 
Swarajgar Yojna. The District Rural Development agencies of state 
government have initiated the formation of what are called Self-Help 
Groups having specific features. 


Mahavir Thittam is a state government project announced in 
the year 1996-97, which started its operation in 1997-98. This project 
improves lots of women and their knowledge. This project was 
launched in 28 districts of Tamilnadu except in Chennai. The SHG 
has its linkage with government NGOs and bank. The Project Officers 
and Assistant Project Officers guide the NGOs for the successful 
operation of SHS, 


All India Democratic Women’s Association (Tamil Nadu) 
AIDWA 


The All India Democratic Women’s Association, which is 
generally known as AID WA, at the Tamil Nadu State level was started 
on 9th December 1973 at Dindigul and at the National level, it was 
inaugurated in 1981. Itcan very well be called as the turning point in 
the history of women’s struggle in Tamilnadu. Women were treated 
as subordinate to men and denied of education and employment. It 
is the AIDWA, which fought for the equal rights of women and against 
all the injustice one to them, in an organised manner. ATID WA also 
trained women to face the challenges before them bravely. They 
fight against the evils such as rape, dowry harassment, wife beating 
sexual harassment at the work places, eve-teasing, violence against 
women in the family and in the society. As a positive approach, they 
take efforts to educating women and providing emp!oyment which 
may make women to lead a dignified life. 


AID WA gave pressure tc the Central Government to enact a 
law against the practice of dowry. They take up cases of dowry 
harassment and that the persons responsible are punished. By the 
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efforts taken by AIDWA the husband and mother-in-law of 
Krishnaveni of Madras were arrested for murdering her for dowry. 
They also sent reports to the Governor of Tamil Nadu against the 
performance of child marriages in South Arcot District.’ 


‘To provide legal aid to women, AID WA formed a Mahalir Satta 
Udavi Mandram. This legal aid programme helped the women of 
poor socio-economic background to avail the services of leading legal 
experts at free of cost. 


AJDWA participated in the public Hearing on Female Infanticide 
and Foeticide conducted by the State Commission for Women, Chennai 
on 10th July 2002 and strongly condemned this practice. In a seminar 
on 3rd January 2003, Mythili Sivaraman, the president of AIDWA, 
strongly criticised the negligence of a girl child. AID'WA also educate 
the women that they are not responsible for determining the sex of 
the child and hence, they should not be forced to kill the girl child. 


In the rural areas of Tamilnadu the Dalit women are treated as 
slaves by the upper caste Hindus and they are also forced for 
prostitution. On 14th December 2002, Mrs. Subhasini Mrs. Mythilli 
Sivaraman, Miss. Vasugi and all the other members of AIDWA 
organised rally at Perali village near Perambalur in favour of Dalit 
women who were not allowed to travel by cycle? AIDWA also 
fought against the indecent representation of women in cinema 
posters and any articles published by a press against the dignity of 
women. 


The continuous journey of AIDWA for the cause of women’s 
liberation through education, social awareness, employment and legal 
awareness should be properly recognised by the State Government. 
AIDWA fight not only against the evil practices in the society, but 
also against government policies, if they feel it would affect the 
well-being of the people. The involvement of the ordinary masses in 
the struggle help them to achieve their goal in a better way. 


Women’s institute for New Awakening, India, 1932 


The Women’s movements which had started in the west in the 
60s had a tremendous tmpact on women in India, when the undeclared 
1975-1985 as the decade of women, many women came together 
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and formed organisations to help women in different ways. It was tn 
1982 that a few like-minded Christian women got together and started 
WINA and brain-stormed about how they could contribute to the 
movement, They concluded that if Christian women were to join the 
mainstream of the movernent. We could first have to take a serious 
look at the situation of women in the church and that the Christian 
women would need to be made aware of the church’s with regard to 
women’s role and responsibilities. 


The WINA women took their cues from western women 
Theologicians who had searched the scriptures and published their 
findings. Well known among them were Mary Daly, Rose Mary, 
Radford Reuther, Elizebeth Schussler Fiorenya, Phyltes Trible and 
Letty Russel.'° Studying their books afforded up deep insights into 
the Bible and its androcentric bios. In the light of these findings 
WINA’s members decided that it was time to bring out a book which 
would help women in the church to understand exactly where they 
stood. It was a real challenge. They had to find contributors, 
undertake research and find a publishers. 


About that time 1984, the CBCi Laity Commission called a 
consultations on women. WINA offered its book ‘The Emergency 
Christian Women Church and society perspectives asa study guide. 
Shortly after the consultation WINA invited St.Regina Coll, American 
Feminist Theologian and author to conduct a course on Feminist 
Theology and meet with women in Bangalore, Madras, Bombay and 
Pune. This gave a new impetus to WINA’s work. WINA women 
understood that Feminist Theology was contextual, liberative, 
experimental and participatory. Though Feminist Theclogy was not 
WINA’s sole concern, and it decided to organise theology workshops 
to enable women to theologize in the context of their own situation. 


India’s religious and cultural diversity offered us a vast canvas 
- one in which the majority of the population were poor, marginalized 
and exploited, Women and men created in God’s image, were 
discriminated against the trampled upon. But the women suffered 
most because of their economic status. Women also suffered 
discrimination under their religious personal laws. Peering from this 
diverse pictograph were the faces of suffering and death - victims of 
dowry, suicide, bride burning, battering and sari, Shredded foot uses 
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and poisoned infants screamed for justice. Awareness of this horror 
provoked a response. Does the word of God speak to us at all in 
such a situation? What would Jesus have done? could we offer is 
Ged - Response to these cries for justice? Searching for answers. 
WINA led by the spirit organised four theology workshops. It 
conducted a workshops on Human liberation of women at Bombay 
in 1988, on “Women Doing contextual Theology - Participatory 
Workshop, Bangalore, 1989, on “Women and her God Experience”, 
Khandala, 1990, and on “Liberating ourselves: ‘Indian Women 
Breaking free of patriarchy”, Bombay, 1993. 


The entire experience was a deeply spiritual nature and helped 
participants to draw out a conscious commitment to dauntlessly carry 
on their mission of understanding themselves. It also put Into 
perspective their own lived experiences and those of the trampled on 
women at the grassroots. 


Women Autonomous Organisations 


The Emergence of autonomous groups of women free from 
political ties provides an alternative pattern of working for women’s 
cause. These groups, which came into being mostly during the 
women’s decade (1975-1985) are marked by their non-traditional 
approach to women’s questions, when one talks of autonomous 
women’s groups, this autonomy is understood in terms of independent 
existence uninfluenced by a political partly. These groups believe 
that, to achieve women’s rights on a day-to-day basis. They take up 
various issues like atrocities on women, rape, alcoholism, wife beating, 
dowry harassment, murder of women, violence in the family problems 
of working women, oppression of lower class and minority women, 
media distortion and women’s image, personal laws and health. 


They are also tying to become active on the problems of 
working women. Social customs, responsibilities of housework and 
patronising attitude of male trade union letters are responsible for 
indifference towards specific problems of working women in trade 
unions and elsewhere. Thus, autonomous women’s organisations 
have started efforts to build separate wings within trade unions 
exclusively for women. Ih Bombay and Poona, Narisangharsh Samiti 
is a feminist organisation which wages struggles around problems of 
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working women. These organisations have attracted industrial women 
workers, nurses, etc. In dhulia, the tribal women of Shramik 
Sangathana have after years of debate, ultimately formed shramik 
sangathana. In Madhya Pradesh, ‘Chattirgarh Mahila Jagriti Sangh” 
and Mahila Mukti Marcha, in Ahmedabad Self-Employed Women’s 
association (SEWA) are also autonomous organisation of women. 
This shows that autonomous women’s organisations are not limited 
to educated urban women only. In Maharashtra women activists 
have made attempts to organise maid-servants in many towns and 
cities. Issues relating to temple prostitutes and tobacco workers are 
also taken up by these groups. 


In Calcutta such autonomous groups such as Nuri Nirjatan 
Pratisodh Mancha, Sachitana, analya and Swandhina try to mobilise 
public opinion on various women issues. The Nart Nirijatan Pratirodh 
Mancha started functioning in 1983 asa forum of small organisation 
of women. Groups Jike Sachetana or Anneshwan provide scholarly 
support for arguments trolled out by groups trying to influence change. 
They sponsor study groups and research projects, discussing and 
bringing forward problems to the forefront and public focus. Quite 
a number of journals oriented to this new type of thinking Sabala, 
Ahalya, Swadhina, Sachetana have been brought out. All these 
journals direct a vitriolic diatribe on women’s oppression. Focus 
attention on health, economic social and legal matters and disseminate 
information of paramount importance regarding women. 


Meanwhile the Left looks at autonomous women’s movement 
with great suspicion. It charges the feminist movement of being 
middle-class in its composition, which is actually true also about the 
left movement. Autonomous women’s organisations are attacking 
more and more sincere and committed women. The independent 
organisations of the Dalits and Adivasis have become a fore no 
party can ignore. Similarly, the women’s groups cannot be also ignored. 
The CPI (M)} conference at Vijayawada is illustrative of this 
important fact. The left parties have accepted the significance of 
the women’s liberation movement and have decided to change their 
attitude to women activists irrespective of their ideology and polrttical 
stance. The CPI has formed women’s caucuses within its trade 
WhIOTIS. 
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Women’s movement and the working -class movement 


Women’s movement has generated feminist cultural groups 
who spread the message with new songs, skits, plays, audio-visuals, 
slide shows, dance-dramas and films. More researches are bemg 
carried out on the subjects relating to women. 


As aresult of the pressure created by the women’s movement 
amendments in the laws regarding rape, dowry, and marriage had to 
be made. Muslims and Christian women have come out challenging 
their respective personal laws based on religion. The issues pertaining 
to use of women-specific. Net-En (harmful injectable contraceptive) 
and amniocentesis (sex discrimination tests) are taken up and petitions 
are filed by the women associations. Because of the pressure created 
by women’s groups, bills asking for ban on sex-determination and 
sex pre-selection tests for femicide have been discussed in the 
legislative assembly in Maharashtra and the parliament. 


To combat sexism women’s movement must evolve strategies 
to ally with other protest movements because women’s movements 
cannot sustain itself in isolation from the wider political movement. 
Very small proportion of women are economically independent; state 
security te women is impossible because of the economic 
backwardness of our country. Socio-cultural factors have subjugated 
women and caged them in the four walls of the home. All these 
factors link women’s problems to the problems of class and caste. 
So women have to find a terrain where their strength, solidarity and 
confidence are enhanced. They need a place to assemble not only 
as an oppressed sex, but also as political struggling, asserting humans. 
Thus, autonomous women’s groups and organisations are a must 
but they have to correct and actively link themselves to the wider 
nolitical movement. 


New Women’s Group 


In Assam, the International women’s year celebration of 1975 
were organised under the auspices of the “Assam Pradeshik Mahita 
Samity” (APMS). This is a statewide organisation of women, which 
maintained close links with the ruling congress party since 
independence days. The APMS has a state wide network of affiliated 
primary units organised according to districts. In 1975, it claimed a 
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membership of one and half lakhs. The aims and ideals of women’s 
year were mouthed in innumerable public meetings seminars, and in 
articles in the Souvenir of the APMS published on that occasion. A 
grassroot level women’s organisation which took up the issue of rape 
and related atrocities on women in a big way was the Nari Mukti 
Santha formed in 1979. This organisation claimed to have tts based 
among rural women and women labour working in the tea-gardens. 
It mobilised public opinion through pamphlets, meetings and dharnas 
and also organised local actions on a number of rape cases involving 
things hired by landlords where the victims were peasant women. It 
has women activists working among the backward peasantry among 
tea-garden labourers chiefly educating them. It has also brought out 
a magazine for women Ardha Akash (Half the sky) which has 
mainly focused on atrocities on women. there has been a great 
increase in the number of local women’s groups since 1975. In urban 
areas the general practice is for women of a particular locality to get 
together in a neighbourhood club school house. They organise 
competitions on literary, craft or culinary arts or arrange items for 
the women’s programme at the nearest radio station mainly promoted 
by personal ambitions. In rural areas the character of the groups 
was some what different. Most of rural! groups affiliation with the 
District Mahila Samiti at the recommendation of the Gaon Panchayat 
or the Block Development Office. The main motive for seeking 
affiliation with the Mahila Samiti was the hope of receiving seeking 
machines, weaving looms, knitting machines and other grants through 
the grants-in-aid schemes given through the recommendation of the 
district Mahila Samitis. 


At Dibrugarh, Working Women’s Association was founded in 
1975. Its main purpose was the construction of a women’s Hostel 
with a grant from the centra! government. Besides this the association 
had not taken up any other important issue relating to working women. 


In Assam a public meeting was held and attended y about 300 
women representing over a dozen associations and groups in the 
town and outlying areas for the celebration of 8th March in 1984. 
Among the resolutions taken were local ones like the reservation of 
seats in city buses for women and the demand for more buses at 
peak hours, the nationalisation of all primary schools and advancement 
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of girl’s education. The general resolutions were taken in protest 
against atrocities on women and against the practice of dowry among 
certain communities in Assam and against the general rise in price. 
And also through local discussions and seminars a co-odination 
committee was established in Jorhat, a district town about 80 miles 
from Dibrugarh. This body organised n All Jorhat District women’s 
Convention on November 24 and 25, 1985. More than a hundred 
delegates attended and also participated in the other programmes 
like slogan shouting rally, exhibition, discussion session and open 
meetings. In this meeting an Al! Jorhat Zilla Nari Santha was formed 
with a 37 member executive body. The college teachers, school 
teachers, anganwadi workers, students, house wives and peasant 
women had participated. 


Smaller Organisations 


Both at the regional level and at the restricted jurisdiction 
operational level there have emerged a number of organisations to 
address the genuine grievances of women and of ensuring due rights 
for them. Like Bengal and Bombay Madras was also noted for its 
significant contribution to both all-India and the regional organizations 
to uplift the needy women. The Srinivasa Gandhi Nilayam, Adayar 
Gandhi Nagar Women’s society, Kannrya Gurukulam, Forum for 
Women’s Rights aand Development and banyan as small organizations 
in TamilNadu have also made their presence fe!t in that direction. 


Srinivasa Gandhi Nilayam 


Muthulakshmi Reddy (1886-1968) As founder of Indian 
Women’s Association and the elderly women of the Madras 
Corporation, she was the torch bearer of the women’s movement." 


Srinivasa Gandhi Nilayam in Chennai was born out of her 
devotion and generosity. She has been the role model for women 
who face unhappiness and hardships in personal life to find peace 
and happiness, in helping the less privileged and contributing in all 
possible ways for the welfare of the society. Ambujammal had 
shown the way for poor girls to feel economically empowered through 
the activities of Srinivasa Gandhi Nilayam. It services as a centre 
for imparting condensed ESLC & SSLC courses for deserving girl 
students. 
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Today the Nilayam imparts training for envelope making, 
embroidery typewriting and shorthand and computer studies. Vai 
Mu.Kodhainayaki (1901-1960) did a lot for the women empowerment 
through her writings. Her novels focused on women’s education, 
abolition of child marriage, removal of caste distinctions, social and 
economic upliftment of Harijans and raising the quality of life of the 
poor, infirm and handicapped. 


Adyar Gandhi Nagar Women’s Society 


Meenambal Sivarasu (1984-1992) contributed for the welfare 
of backward class people in Chennai, She was the head of Adyar 
Gandhi Nagar Women’s society and Government observer in 
Royapettah Government Hospital and Kasturba Hospital for women 
and Children in Chennai. She was successfully guided the activities 
of society for Rehabilitation of Prisoners. She was a committed 
worker in Dr, Ambedkar’s movement for the welfare of the backward 
classes. 


Kanniya Gurukulam 


Rukmant Arundale started Kalakshetra to revive Indian art. 
Saraswathy Pandurangan in Chennai established a service 
organization called Kanniya Gurukulam at Thiruvotriyur in 1955. 
Durgabai Deshmukh from Andhra Pradesh was the president of 
Andhra Mahila Sabha, a service oriented organization at Adyar, 
Chennai. 


During second world war women’s organization emerged fully 
mature entities. They were able to respond to the most important 
national and international issues of the day. They participated in 
almost every major committee or planning ground meeting to discuss 
India’s future. 


The number of organizations increased tremendously but 
membership was restricted to the urban middle class. These 
organizations benefited the middle class women who gained 
experience in working with organizational structures and dynamics 
of the political world, Hence, the history of these social organizations 
is one of notable accomplishments and severe limitations. It is argued 
that the women’s organizations and women’s movement had to 
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compromise and had to adopt a language and devise goals and aims 
which would not alienate male support. Mrs. Uma Bharati, President 
of the Bharatiya Yuva Morcha, addressed the Sammel and said 
women had a critical role to play in the formation of the country’s 
ethics and culture. hailing fellow women with slogans of ‘Jaisri Ram’ 
she said they should throw away shackles that had bound them for 
so many centuries and begin asserting themselves. 


Forum for Women’s Rights and Development (FWRD) 


This organisation is situated near Tambaram in Chennai. It 
was started by Mrs. Shiamala Baby in 1992. With the aim to protect 
the welfare of women against the growing atrocities. Mrs. Shiamala 
Baby the Executive Director of FWRD, herself a victim of 
harassment at the hands of her husband, came out the wed lock and 
Started this organisation. 


FWRD has adopted 45 villages around Tambaram and 
introduced their development programmes. Their main target groups 
are the oppressed women by ways of caste and culture, the battered 
wives and abandoned women. Their mission is to empower women 
through education, awareness and various skilled training programmes. 
They organised women into groups called sangams to expand the 
sphere of women’s struggle by linking with micro and macro level 
people’s movement. 


The destitute women are trained in various skills like tailoring, 
candle making, phenoil making, ete through which they earn for their 
livelihood. They are conducting night schools for the dropout girls of 
all the communities in general but special attention has been given to 
the girls of the Dalit community. It participated in the Blood Donation 
and Eye Camp conducted by Scudder. The members of Penn 
Thozhilargal Sangam and FWRD_ staged a dhama at Tambaram 
bus stand on 6th September 2003 against the demanding of rol! back 
of pay wards and charger for diagnostic tests and demanded for free 
non-discriminatory health services for women in the government 
hospitals. Counselling against suicide is also one of the programme 
of FWRD. They create confidence in women and in case they fail 
. in their counselling to convince any women, they also provide legal- 
aid with the help of the State Legal Aid, High Court, Chennai. Legal 
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Aid provided to women to get rid off all sorts of harassment. A camp 
was organised for rural women and 300 women from Nedungunram, 
Kolappakkam and Vengapakkam villages participated which training 
for self improvement was provided." FWRD educate women about 
the various schemes introduced by the Government for women such 
as pension scheme for the widows. It also tries to uplift the 
downtrodden women of Chennai in general and Tambaram in 
particular. 


Banyan 


The Banyan was launched in 1993 by Vandana Gopikumar 
and Vaishnavi Vijaya Kumar, the two close friends. These two friends 
who saw the pathetic conditions of the mentally-ill-women who live 
and die on the streets of Chennai, uncared both by their own families 
as well as by the society deeply felt in their heart to take up this 
cause. Thus this organisation came into existence. 


The Banyan was a registered as a Trust on August 27th, 
1993. When it was started, it was called as Adaikalam home with 
100 women who found ita safe, comfortable place to heal both their 
mental and physical wounds. Next a out-patient services was started 
in 1997 to provide psychiatric consultation with medication and follow 
up, The biggest achievement of this outpatient service is that it followed 
the sensitive, patient-friendly and non-bureaucratic procedures. 


They need a bigger home for ever increasing residents. The 
Chief Minister of Tamil Nadu. J Jayalalitha allotted 6 1/2 grounds in 
1995 and with the support of the corporate, foreign missions in kind- 
hearted individuals, they laid the foundation in 1997 and in April 2001, 
the new, the present home at Mogappair, Chennai was ready for the 
residents. 


The rehabilitation of the residents is achieved through group 
and individual training programmes, physiotherapy is also given 
regularly. Women happily and actively took part in the activities like 
cooking, cleaning, house-keeping and even in beautician courses. 


The Banyan arranged for the Legal Aid to the women who 
entered the Banyan. The research and development of the Banyan 
was formally inaugurated by Dr. Jim Grome, President of world 
Fellowship of Schizophrenia and Allied Disorders. Thus the Banyan 
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brought light to the thousands of mentally ill abandoned women who 
wandered tn the streets of Chennai, lost in the daze of tllness, uncared 
by the society who viewed them unwanted creatures. 


Religion-Oriented Women Organisations 


While taking up the cause of women, the different religious 
communities in India, namely Hindu, Muslim and Christian to serve 
the women of their respective faiths started organisations throughout 
India. Of them ail, the services rendered y the Christian Associations 
towards the socio-economic development, of women are significant. 
With the exception of few, many of them were found during the pre- 
independence era. 


The Hindu Women’s Associations (Sangh Parivar and 
Women) 


The Sangh Parivar is the common name used for several 
organisations inspired by the Rashtriya Swayam Sevak Sangh (RSS) 
which was established in 1925 by Dr. Keshav Baliram Hegdewar. 
The purpose of the RSS was to establish India as a Hindu Rashtra in 
which the followers of other religions, Christians and Muslims will be 
subvervient to Hindu religion, culture, language and tradition. Though 
the RSS goal was political for establishing India as a Hindu State, 
the RSS remained away from direct politics and also did not participate 
in the Freedom movement. Their method of establishing India a Hindu 
Rashtra has been only to propagate hatred against the minorities 
and secular parties. The Prarthana (Prayer) and Pratigya (oath or 
solemn affirmation) of the RSS calls India a land of Hindus in which 
the Hindu religion, Hindu society and Hindu culture only must be 
considered sacred. 


Among the Sangh Parivar, the Vishwa Hindu Parishad (VHP) 
(world Hindu Council) is the oldest and was established in 1964. In 
the wake of Mahatma Gandhi’s assassination, the RSS was banned 
in 1948 and at the time of the demolition of Babri Masjid in 1992, the 
VHP was banned. And these organizations have a powerful women’s 
network which greatly helped them in times of their emergency and 
need. The women’s organizations which helped the RSS and VHP 
are recognized as Hindu women’s organizations. The secular Hindu 
Women’s Movement is not Hindu, according to the RSS. 
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Rashtra Sevika Samiti 


The Rashtra Sevika Samiti was formed on October 25, 1936. 
A housewife, Laxmibai Kelkar of Wardha, met the founder of the 
Sangh, Dr. K.B.Hedgewar to do something about the deteriorating 
condition of women in Hindu society. The Rashtra Sevika Samiti 
came into existence as a result of consultations with the leaders of 
the Rashtriya Swayam Sevak Sangh (RSS). Ms Laxmibai Kelkar 
became the first chief functionary of the Samiti. She suggested 
physical training in the use of fathi-Kathi and fezam in order to protect 
themselves and to make them worthy of protecting Hindu society. 


The aims and objects of Rashtra Sevika Samiti are as follows: 


(i} The Samiti aims at inculcating good Hindu Samskars 
among women; 


(ii) It is mainly concerned with the building up of the 
samskart Mahila Sangathan; 


(ii) Itaimstocreatea strong sense of patriotism and national 
service, 


{iv} Character building is its top priority. 


{v) The Samiti aims at making women strong and brave in 
order to enable them to fight all sorts of oppression. 


The Rashtra Sevika Samiti has been described as a Hindu 
Women’s cultural organization. Its philosophy and goal are the same 
as that of the Rashtriya Svayam Sevak Sangh (RSS). The Rashta 
Sevika Samiti (also RSS) is an organization for women. The 
abbreviations of both Hindu organizations for males and for females 
are the same. Both are independent but they are complementary to 
each other. The male RSS calls the female RSS its “Better Half’. 
The founder of the RSS for males, Dr. Keshav Baliram Hedgewar, 
said about the RSS for females, on June 24, 1938: 


‘T have great respect for the Samiti when | came across 
persons inspired by Hindutva. I feel happy and contented. There 
are two units of the Hindu Rashtra, namely, the Sangh and the Samiti. 
Hence it is but natural that their basic aims should be similar. Time 
and again there have been suggestions to start the Sangh work among 
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women. But it was not feasible. Nor was it correct to ignore it. 
Therefore, a decision was taken to start an independent organization 
for women working along the aims and objects of the Sangh and 
encourage it to grow the aim of Samiti is to organize Hindu women. 
The Samiti Stands for an all round progress of Hindu Rashtra. The 
Sangh and the Samiti aspire for this. They want Hindustan to remain 
for Hindus for all time to come. Women are essential for any 
endeavour”, 


The Samiti rapidly progressed its work started in Madhya 
Pradesh and Maharashtra and spread to Gujarat and Andhra Pradesh. 
By the time of Independence in 1947 the Samiti was introduced in 
most of the provinces with 240 shakhas regularly attended by 13,000 
sevikas from little girls to grown up women. The Samiti felt the 
need to hold al! India conventions. The first such convention was 
organized in 1945 in Meraj, Maharashtra in which 1500 Sevikas 
participated. Since then the triennial conventions have been held at 
several places in Mumbai, Pune, Wardha, Delhi, Gwalior, Hyderabad, 
Bangalore and Nagpur. The latest convention was held at Dethi in 
October 1996. The Sevika Prakashan came into existence with its 
publication in 1953. The Sevika Annual was initiated and was known 
as Rashtra Sevika and was published in Marathi, Hindi and Gujarati. 
Other publications were started in regional languages. Gruhini Vidya 
was Started for women in Maharastra and Bharatiya Stri Vidya 
Niketan, a trust on an All-India level was established in 1982. It was 
considered that a girl as a future wife and mother, must be properly 
educated, Since this has never been conceived by the curriculum of 
the government, it should be introduced through informal education. 
The Bharatiya Stri Vidya Niketan is striving to bring about this change. 
The work has begun in Maharastra, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh 
and Gujarat. 


The Rani Lakshmibai Trust was established in 1958 at Nasik: 
and Devi Ahilya Mandir in Nagpur was purchased for officers in 
Wardha, Mumbai, Pune, Karaawati, Bhagyanager, Bangalore, Delhi, 
Uttar Pradesh and other places. The founder of the Samiti, Mausiji 
died in 1978. 


During the war years of 1962, 1965 and 1971; or during natural 
calamities like food, famine and earthquake, or natural tragedies like 
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the exodus and genocide of Hindus from the Kashmir Valley and 
mass-killings of Assam, the Samiti always extended a helping hand. 
The Samit also arranged the marriages of the daughters of displaced 
persons. Many Samskar Kendras were started with Seva as the 
guiding spirit. The most important seva project is the hostel for tribal 
girls from the North-East, Started at Devi Ahila Mandir, Nagpur in 
1984, at present itaccommodates 35 girls who study in various schools. 


During the Emergency in 1975, many Sevikas participated in 
the Satpagraha. Sevikas visited the affected families as well as the 
detunees in jail. They also extended financial help. 


Some special programmes of the Samiti may be enumerated 


1) Centenary celebration of the first war of independence. 


2) Birth centenary of Swami Vivekananda and Sister 
Nivedita, third death anniversary of Jijamata. 


3) Signature campaign for cow protection. 

4) Campaign against harmful advertisements. 

5) Clandestine mass proselytisation of Hindus. 

6) Centenary of Vande Mataram. 

7) Save Jammu and Kashmir Campaign. 

8) National integrity and Unity Campaign 

9) Death anniversary of Bankim Chandra Chattopadyaya. 
10} Swadeshi Jagram 

11) Bicentenary of Devi Ahilyabai Halkar. 


The female RSS is known differently in different countries. 
There are branches in the U.K., New Jersey, USA., Canada, Holland, 
Kenya and Mauritius. There it is called the Hindu Sevika Samiti or 
Bharatiya Sevika Samiti. The Rashta Sevika Samiti or Bharatiya 
Sevika Samiti, sends its message and appeal to the Hindu women 
living abroad 
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The ideological basis of the Hindu women’s organizations is 
the same as that of the Rashtriya Swayam Sevak Sangh (RSS) and 
the Rashtriya Seveka Samiti. The RSS is the parent organization of 
All Hindu outfits which stands for Hindu Rashtra, Hindu Culture, 
Hindu religion and all that is in the name of popular Hinduism. 


Durga Vahini is a child of the Ramjanmabhoomi movement 
whose purpose was to demolish the Babri Masjid. The Durga Vahini 
prescribed social work for Hindu women as follows: 


To distribute medicine, clothes and fruit to poor and 
handicapped patients, 


To organize blood donation camps and to inspire people to 
donate their eyes. 


To work for religious awakening in Jhuggi Johnpari clusters 
and to run free Bal Vikas Kendras, Samskar Kendras and education 
kendras. 


To place donation boxes (danpatras) for collecting money for 
the poor and the handicapped at strategic places and monitor its 
proper utiltzation. 


To cooperate with Adult Education centres, night schools and 
smali scale industries and help the people of the Backward Classes 
to become self-reliant in their livelihood matters. To advocate health 
reform, open reading rooms and libraries for them and organize 
programmes for social equality among the Backward Classes. 


The Durga Vahiniis the main women’s organization situated 
at the headquarters of the Vishwa Hindu Parishad. The networking 
of this outfit is very elaborate. It works through 9 divisions (vibhag) 
in Delhi where in each division there are 3 or 4 districts (Prakhand) 
which covers a population of about 100,000 people. Each district has 
10 blocks (Khands) with population of about 10,000 people. Each 
block has 5 units (Upkhand) comprising a population of about 2,000. 
This ‘district conveners look after the work of the different blocks 
and units of the division. Delhi has 27 or 36 conyeners who are 
reported to be actively engaged in the mission of the Durga Vahini. 
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Net-Working of Hindu Women 


The members of this organization are engaged in some kind of 
social service, educational programmes and political propaganda. 
All have identical views on religion, culture and language, On the 
basis of their immediate practical priorities they may be classified 
into the following categories: 


1. Social service organizations to administer the Hindu 
sacraments (samskars) 


2. Educational Institutions 
3. Political parties 
The major seva samskar sanghatans are 
i) Durgavahini and Matrishakti of the VHP 


li} Rashtra Sevika samiti of Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh. 


i) Mahila Mandal Swalamban which is of an ecclesiastic 
nature. 


ivy Seva Bharati of Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh. 


After the demolition of Babri Masjid other Hindu organizations 
were declared unlawful and banned by the Central Government. 
The above organizations were merged into the Hindu Chetana Manch 
and the Women organizations became its women’s wing. 


Hindu Chetana Manch 


Mrs. Tara Bhargava ts Prantiya Mahila Pramukh of the Hindu 
Chetana Manch. After the ban of Hindu organizations the Hindu 
Chetana Manch was formed with the same aims and objects of the 


V HP. 


The constituent members of the Hindu Chetana Manch are 
reported to be as follows: 


1. Bajrang Dal —a male organization. 


2 Durga Vahini ~ an organization of young women in the 
age group to 15-35 years. 
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3. Matrishakti — the adult women wing of VHP. 


The associate and corporate members of the Hindu Chetana 
Manch are as follows: 


Seva Bharati 

Rashtra Sevika Samiti 

Arya Samaj Women’s Wing 
Mahila Morcha — BJP 
Mahila Mandal Swavalamban 


The Al India Hindu Mahila Sammelan was organized under 
the banner of the Hindu Chetana Manch on May 7, 1994. The main 
purpose of this Mahila Sammelan was to inspire women to join the 
October — November Ayodhya movement. 


Muslim Women’s Associations 


In the early nineteenth century Muslim society remained aloof 
from the political and educational changes which were taking place 
in the country. The Muslim community did not show any Interest in 
western education until the revolt against the British in 1857. It was 
in 1863, that a beginning was made in Caleutta to establish the 
Muhammadan Literary Society in order to discuss social and 
political issues. The question of women’s education was still very 
remote in Muslim Society since even the Muslim system of public 
education for men and fast disappearing there was no provision for 
Muslim women to avail of any education. It was Sir Sayyid Ahmad 
who first wrote in favour of women’s education, which later on 
inspired the women’s movement in Muslim Society. The Hindu and 
Muslim women who belonged to the upper state of society took an 
interest in social mobility, They formed themselves into groups and 
societies and freely discussed the evils of the Purdah system and 
Polygamy. 


The discussion on purdah continued in Muslim Society into 
the late [9" century and thereafter. “By 1900 Purdah Clubs were 
being set up throughout India to cater to the new needs of Muslim 
women, They provided a forum for Muslim women to meet and 
discuss common issues. For the first time women were brought 
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together who were otherwise confined to their own families. This 
led to an exchange of ideas, cooperation with similar groups and 
eventually, a resolve to widen the base of their organization and 
encourage each other to greater participation in social and educational 
issues’, 


Atiya Begum organized a Muslim Ladies Conference in 1905 
in Aligarh and Begun Muhammad Shafi set up the Anjuman-l- 
Khawateen-I-Islam in 1907 in Lahore. The Begum of Bhopal 
convened a Muslim women’s meeting at Aligarh in 1914 and the 
funds were made available for the establishment of a girls school. 
The Begum of Bhopal was elected President of All India Muslim 
Ladies Conference in 1914 and Nafi’s Begum was elected secretary. 
The meetings of the Conference were held in different parts of the 
country at Lahore in 1917, at Patna in 1918 and so on. In all these 
meetings resolutions were passed on women’s education and against 
the practice of purdalt. 


The session in Lahore was presided over by Abru Begum (Abul 
kalam Azad’s sister). A resolution against polygamy was proposed 
by Begum Shah Nawaz and it was unanimously adopted. “The 
activities of the Muslim Ladies’ Conference were reported in the 
Lahore session in 1917 where Margaret at the fifth annual conference 
of Indian Muslim Women attended with four hundred women, 
Jahanara Begum of Bhopal made two speeches against polygamy. 
At the Agra Session in 1921 lady Shafi presided and polygamy was 
again condemned. Apart from this inter-regional conference many 
local Muslim Women’s organizations were formed from which 
delegates to the inter-regional conference were drawn. The local 
Muslim organizations which participated in the conference included 
the Anjuman Khawateen-I-Deccan which was formed in 1919. 


The activities of Muslim women leaders reflected their concern 
for education, polygamy and even economic independence. In 
Calcutta Suhrawardiya Begum opened the Purdanashin Madrassah 
(a high school for girls in seclusion) in 1913. The leadership and 
activities of Muslim Women’s Organisation were limited to the families 
of ruling elites. The Princess Durresahnwar of Hyderabad advised 
Muslim women lv “let vur ambitions strive to remove the legal and 
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social disabilities that stand in our way. Let our ability prove the 
supreme justification of the removal”, 


The purdah system in Muslim Society became controversial 
issue in the early days of the Muslim Women’s Movement as 
represented by the All India women’s Conference. A great 
philanthropist, the Begum of Bhopal was greatly concerned about 
the education of Muslim girls in the 20" century, but she realized that 
the observance of purdah posed an obstacle in the way of women’s 
education. 


Tabligh and Prayer Movement 


Some women were engaged by male reli gious organizations 
or sects for the purpose of preaching. But the women’s movement 
for prayer in the mosque took place at their own initiative. 


Mrs. Haisina Bhatt, a social activist in Delhi made a report 
about the Muslim women’s organizations in Delhi with reference to 
Ahle Hadith Ghurba (women’s wing). She said that Mrs. Tayyiba 
Madaniya of Ahle Hadith and her mother are the leaders of the Ahle 
Hadith Ghurba. Mrs. Tayyiba is a leader and teacher of the English 
language at Rabia Girl’s School, Ballimaran, Delhi. She observes 
very strict purdah and does not grant any appointment without the 
permission of her husband or father. No man may approach her. 
However, it may be possible to reach her with the permission of the 
principal at the school. 


Sardar Bazaar, Delhi is the Head Office of the Ahle Hadith 
Churba where about 100 Muslim women gather every Friday. The 
mother and daughter organize the meetings at different places in 
Delhi. 


This mobility of the Muslim women is meant for religious 
purposes. The basic source of inspiration for this activity is the Holy 
Quran and the Hadith. Small pamphlets are used and the Quran is 
read in the original text by one participant and the translation to the 
Holy text is rendered by another woman in order to convey the 
meanings. 


The problems discussed at different meetin gs by these women 
are the legal rights of wife, husband and parents in Islam. 
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The property right (inheritance) of different categories of 
people in the family. Family conflicts in general and their Islamic 
solutions. 


The rights of widows in Muslim Society. The rights of the 
divorced wife; Zakal/Sadqat (compulsory) Islamic Tax/charity) 


The members of the Muslim League and Jamaat E. Islami 
supported this movement. Ms. Ramala Latis, President of the 
Women’s Muslim Association said that there was a dire need for a 
prayer Hall in their new buildings as the mosques in Trivandrum city 
close their doors to women. But now the central mosque has allowed 
women to pray in the mosque. She attributes this change in Muslim 
attitude to the tireless efforts of the Muslim Women’s Association 
for 20 long years. 


Dukhtar-e-Zainabai, a Shia Muslim Women’s organization was 
founded in Lucknow in 1977 but itremained defunct fora long time. 
The Sunni Muslim Women’s movement started in South India for 
praying in the mosque inspired the Shia women and they revived the 
Dukhtar-e-Zainabi and began to preach for Muslim women’s rights 
to pray in the mosque. The leadership of the group was given to a 
young girl Sadaf who belonged to the family of well known Shia 
Scholar, Maulana Kallee Sadiqi, Vice President of the Muslim Personal 
Law Board. 


The Noorul Islam Society was founded by Dr. Mohd. Ishtiaq 
Husain Quraishi at Lucknow in order to fulfil the need for religious 
education among Muslim women. The Jamia Norul [siam Niswan 
was established under this society in 1987 for advanced educ ation In 
Islamic subjects and the Arabic language. The Muslim parents send 
their daughters to Jamia Noorul Islam as boarders as well as day 
scholars. The Society has been registered under the foreign 
contribution regulation Act, 1976 and receives foreign donations. 


Another institution for the religious education, the J amiatul 
Mominat —al-Islamia (Muslim Women’s Islamic University) near 
Lucknow was founded by Maulana Mohd. 


The movement for women’s education by, J amia Noorul [slam 
Niswan and Januatul Momunat — al — Islamia is essentially a 
movement fur the religious education of Muslim Women 
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She said that the aims and objects of Aawaaz-e-Niswan was 
as follows: 


To work for the reforms in Muslim Personal Jaw. 

To provide shelter for helpless women; 

To work for providing education for Muslim girls and women; 
To give vocational guidance to women: 

To organize cultural action programmes; 


To establish Library and Reading Rooms and Women’s Study 
Centres — Rahunma or Guidance; 


To provide for legal awareness and legal education. 
To work for women’s health and 
To work for general awareness of socio-political affairs. 


The organization organized a three-day National Conference 
from June 4-6-1999 on Muslim Personal Law. 


Ernakulam District Muslim Women’s Association 


The members of this organization are all Muslim women. Mrs. 
Fatima Rahman. a retired Judge, who was 72 years old and who had 
been working for the welfare of poor women through her 
organization. 


Fatima Rahman explained the reasons for the founding of this 
Association in 1963. She said that Muslims were not active in social 
work. So she thought that she should start do ing social work among 
the Muslims. She has since built hostels and orphanages for girls 
aged between 3 and 21 years. The organization also helps girls to 
get married. Many people like to marry girls from the hostels and 
orphanage. 


This organization is independent and registered under the 
Societies Registration Act 1860. Mrs. Fatima Rahman has 
enumerated many women’s interests which her organization has taken 
up, as follows: 


Education of orphan girls and destitute, 
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Leprosy centre 
Home for old persons through Helpage India 
Home for children of divorced women. 


Her aspirations are to extensively work for the education of 
women which should begin from the age of 5. 


Ms. Ramala Lateef, President of Women’s Muslim Association, 
Trivandrum, explained the objectives of this Association which include 
— social, cultural and economic activities for the poorer section of 
society, especially women. It organizes training and orientation courses 
for the benefit of unemployed women. It also serves as a forum to 
discuss the political, social, cultural and socio-economic issues of 
current interest to create a better awareness about the world around 
them. The Women’s Muslim Association received a matching grant 
of Rs.18,00,000/- from the centra! welfare board. 


Mrs. Ramla Lateef has enumerated the issues the Women’s 
Muslim Association had undertaken only. 


Women being allowed to pray in the mosque 

Dowry demands by Muslim grooms 

The practice of triple talag and polygamy among Muslims. 
The family planning and small family norms. 

The social upliftment of Muslim women. 


The Jamaat — E-Islami activists recommended the names of 
the Girls Islamic organization (G10) to assist in search of Muslim 
women’s organizations, This group was established in 1984 in Kerala. 
Satima Rofeeque and Seneera Rahim are very active in the GI.O. 
About 200 women are its members. The object of the GLO. 1s to 
improve the status of women in all the fields of life. It took up the 
following issues in the recent past; opposition to the beauty contest, 
Entry of Women in the mosque to pray and child rape. 


Salima feels that reformation should be a collective goal. She 
has a sincere interest in the study of comparative religion. Some 
people opposed their movement for women lo pray in the mosque. 
They asked their mother organization — the J amaate-F-Islami, to allow 
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them to challenge the opposition. In order that women may pray in 
the mosque they organized conferences and seminars in all] the districts 
of Kerala. Similarly, to condemn child rape they organized a 
conference and delivered a protest to the leaders of the secretariat. 
They participated in rallies and seminars to protest against the beauty 
contest held in Bangalore. 


Muslim Girl and Women’s Movement 


Muslim Girl’s and Women’s Movement is a great educational 
movement in Kerala. The president of the organization is Prof. 
C.Habeeha, a professor of Arabic language at Muslim Educational 
society College. This movement was started in 1987. It took up the 
following issues. Education and general welfare of Muslim women 
and awareness programmes for women in all fields of life. 


Muslim Women’s Association (MWA) 


Muslim Women’s Association was started in 1961 under the 
Presidentship of late Begum Nasir Hussain at Madras. Now there 
are 16 Muslim women leaders including the ex-officio member. All 
the office bearers are Muslim women. The MWA run a Matriculation 
and Higher Secondary School at Chennai. They teach all modem 
subjects to boys from LKG to Standard V and girls upto Standard 
XII. 


MWO 


A Muslim Women’s Organisation (MWO) came into existence 
on January 1, 1992 at No.9, Seshadri Road, Alwarpet, Madras 18. It 
was started by a group of Muslim women for the upliftment the 
downtrodden and disadvantaged community of women and children, 
especially those of Muslims. 


The group of Muslim Women started Community projects such 
as: Vocational Training Centres; Literacy programmes for women 
and girls; provision for giving nutritious snacks to children; Home 
for destitute women and children. 


ROSHANI 


Roshant is a secuiar Muslim Women’s organization-registered 
under the Tamil Nadu Societies Registration Act, 1975. The 
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programmes of the society are open to all irrespective of caste and 
religion. Roshani asa welfare society aims to promote the educational 
and economic upliftment of women and children from the backward 
community of Tamil Nadu. It established working women’s hostels 
and short stay homes for distressed women, non-formal education 
centres, family counseling centres and legal redressal forum, 


Safina 


At Mumbai Safia who has established Safina (Muslim women’s 
Forum) of which she is the President. The Muslim Women’s Forum 
is a social organization of Muslim women, formed at Bombay in April 
1993 with on aim and intention of promoting social welfare and the 
upliftment of Muslim women. With the hope that this kind of effort 
will result in individual reform, family happiness, improvement of the 
community and that it will contribute to national harmony and progress. 
Safina works with adult women and house wives, mainly through 
programmes of non-formal and informal education, in orderto bring 
about positive attitudinal and behavioural changes which we hope 
will reform homes and mo#adlas, and bring discipline and peace in 
the country. 


The aims of the Safina are 
To provide a common forum for Muslim women. 


To work for their awakening and progress through social, 
educational and cultural programmes. 


To bring about positive interaction between the rich and poor 
educated and uneducated, privileged and unprivileged women and 
bring them together. 


To bring about understanding, love, friendship and peace 
between Muslim and non-Muslim women. 


Bazme Bano 


Ms. Ishrat Jahan, an active member of Bazme Bano-logal 
Muslim Women’s Conference at Meerut, gave us a glimpse of the 
social work carried out by the women in U.P. Bazme Bano is a 
welfare organization to which about 40 Muslim women members 
belong. The outfit aims at the welfare of poor Muslim women 
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belonging to different communities. Ms. Jahan was interested in 
Women’s issues. She frankly expressed her views on the following 
issues; The practice of dowry, education for women, purdah, 
polygamy and reservation for women. 


Akhari Begum is a Shia woman living in Meerut. She is 
Treasurer of the Uttar Pradesh Mahila Manch and President of 
Mahanagar Mahila Sabha, Samajvadi party and resides at 605/4, 
Shastri Nagar, Meerut. Mr. Akhtar Husain, her husband, supported 
his wife in her dealing with the issues and problems the Muslim 
women are faced with interestingly Mr. Husain belongs to the 
Congress Party. 


The Young Women’s Christian Association-World (YWCA) 


The great awakening that took place in the 19th century in 
Europe and America made women vibrant in Christian religious 
communities, By the close of the century a great women’s 
movement, the Young Women’s Christian Association (Y.W.C.A,) 
emerged for the protection of women’s rights. It arose among 
religious circ les and its aspirations were not secular, In 1885 Lady 
Kinnaird organised the First YWCA in London. She entrusted her 
daughter, Emily Kinnaird, with the development of this organisation. 
She was as enthusiastic about raising money for a good cause as 
she was interested in spreading the activities of the YWCA throughout 
India and America. 


In 1894 the first world conference of the YWCA was planned 
and took place in 1898. The report of the first world YWCA’s 
Conference lists the seven active members of this world Association, 
namely, Great Britain, the United States, Norway, Sweden, Canada, 
Italy and India, The Indian YWCA included the YWCA of Burma 
and Ceylon and it was the National Association in Active Affiliation 
with the World YWCA. In India the YWCA was formed as a 
Nationa! Organisation in 1896. The religious and spiritual aspect of 
YWCA is seen in its original basis and objects. 


Objectives 


1) “Union for prayer for Young Women” ii)work among 
young women of all classes by all means that are in 
accordance with the word of God namely: 
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1.  Tounit together for prayer, mutual help, sympatiry and 
instruction in spiritual things young women of all classes 
who truly love and desire to serve the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 


2. Toseck to win toa knowledge of our sisters all around 
as who are strangers to the Joy of his salvation. 


3. To draw together for mutual help sympathy and 
instruction of young women of all classes. 


4. Topromote the moral, social and intellectual well-being 
of all through the vartous agencies. 


5. To provide Christian friends for all young women, 
especially those who come from the country in to the 
town. 


6. To afford protection to those who need it, and thus to 
help them to avoid the danger and temptations, which 
they meet. 


From 1885 to 1898 the YWCA has traveled a long way aided 
by the patience and hard work of its leaders. 


YWCA of India 


Thus we see that the YWCA of India is just as old as the 
world YWCA. The initial date goes back to 1887 and 1893 when the 
founders of the first YWCA established it in India in Bombay and in 
Calcutta respectively. The main purpose of the YWCA in India was 
the same as it was in London that is, to provide women a safe haven 
and respectable place of living in big cities and also to unite women 
for prayer, mutual help, sympathy and instruction in spiritual life. The 
Constitution and Bye-Laws of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association of India are given below: 


The second name of eminence was Sosa Mathews of the 
Tirvalla ¥WCA who was secretary in Kerala for many years. She 
was appointed the first Indian National General Secretary in 1943. 
Mrs. Achamma: Mathai and Mrs. Omana Abraham were elected 
National Presidents of the movement. “Almost every YMCA in India 
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has had, many stil] have, some of their best volunteers and staff coming 
from this part of the country”. With this historical background we 
examine the statement of vision and mission as adopted in 1996 at 
the 24° National Convention of the YWCA of India. 


Programmes for Women’s Empowerment 


The YMCA of India invites women for “participating in a 
Process for change.” This statement of “vision and mission” is the 
very basic of the programmers of YMCA. 


In order to improve the quality of living, the YMCA helps to 
create an awareness and enhance people’s educational, economic 
and health status; it has adopted an integrated multi-faceted approach 
through activities such as literary skills training for women and girls, 
balwadis (kindergarten) for pre school children, day care centres, 
health and nutrition education, child care and First-aid classes for 
school drop-outs, Efforts have been made to identify and train local 
leadership in order to equip them to undertake their own development 
activities through effective participation in the Panchayat Raj system 
of local governance. 


Several urban development projects have been undertaken by 
the YWCA in Jabalpur, Delhi, Chandigarh, Allahabad, Madras, 
Coimbatore, Cuttack, Guwahati, Shillong, Ranchi, Indore and Bombay. 


Among other programmes, health programmes have been 
given priority in the YWCA by initiating projects where health services 
are still not easily assessable of people. Family Life Education for 
Adolescent Girls both in the formal, non-formal sectors, emphasizes, 
training of Peer group counselors on AIDS, HTV education. 


Training for women in Delhi and Cuttack which has led to the 
formation of cooperatives at both places. The Bakery and catering 
project in Bombay; Exercise book binding unit Trilokpuri, Delhi, wet- 
Grinding centre in Madras. 


In 1975, the First Vocational! Training Institute for Girls was 
inaugurated by the YWCA of Bombay. Girl’s Town was founded by 
the YWCA of Madras in 1960 which has housed many abandoned 
and forlorn girls. 
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in 1912 Iris Wantage came to India and introduced the girl 
Guide Movement in Madras. It was in connection with this movement 
that an early YMCA leader said: “The Guide movement has a religious 
basis, but because it has been made wide enough to include all religious, 
it cannot lead girls to any definite decisions for Jesus Christ, nor can 
there be any definite Bible study. 


The YWCA of India stands against all kinds of discrimination 
against women may they be in name of divine religious laws or secular 
laws. “The YWCA is one of the seven mainstream national women’s 
organizations who collectively fight discrimination against women 
and have constructive programmes for their empowerment. 


Joint Women’s Programme (JWP) 


The Joint Women’s Programme (JWP) was jointly sponsored 
in 1974 by the William Carey Study and Research Centre 
(WCSRC) and the Christian Institute for the study of Religion 
and Society (CISRS). Both these institutions are Protestant Christian 
organizations having been inspired by the European Reformation and 
the Indian Renaissance of the nineteenth century, William Carey, a 
contemporary of Rajaram Mohan Ray fought for the abolition of 
Sati, the Practice of suicide by the Hindu widow on the funeral pyre 
of her husband William Carey advocated principles of gender equality 
and women’s education in the Bengal of the 19" century. He founded 
a great missionary movement for the service of downtrodden 
humanity in India. 


As a Christian organization “the JWP itself considers its 
foundation to be Jesus Christ “says the Biennial Council Report. The 
role of the JWP has been three fold (1)to participate and speak in 
local and church women’s fellowships, where we have been invited 
in order to initiate discussion on the role of women in church and 
society (2)to organize meetings and conferences locally, regionally 
and nationally for Christian women. (3)Invite a movement for 
changes in the laws in relations to women. 


It has participated in church related matters to achieve the 
goal of freedom and equality. It has collaborated with church 
organizations throughout the country and participated in matters 
affecting in church. 
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The JWP has taken interest in church related issues and 
especially in the discriminatory provisions of Christian personal laws. 


The JWP has an understanding of religion and the scriptures 
from the women’s perspective. The two books written from this 
perspective are: 1).Good News for Women, 1979 and 2). Vision and 
Service, 1989. These books have been edited by Jyotsna chatterji 
who is the Director of this movement, The Contents of Good News 
for women includes “A New understanding of the Bible”, The Position 
of Women in Biblical Times and Today” “Women in Ministry”. 
“Telling the Good News”, “Women and Men in the Image of God”. 
“Good News to the Haemmorhaging Women”, “Women’s Right to 
Choice,” “Women in Partnership” and “Mary’s Revolutionary Vision 
for Society : The Magnificial and sisterhood with the oppressed 
persons. “In vision and service we find extracts to child Labour 
Prohibition and Regulation) Bill, 1986, the Dowry Prohibition 
(Amendment) Bill. 1986, Indecent Representation of Women 
(Prohibition) Bill, 1986, Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women 
and girls (Amendment) Bill, 1986. Uniform Civil Code, Christian 
Personal Laws. The contents of the biblical studies outline the 
ideological basis of the JWP The JWP was established in 1977 at 
Bangalore, the headquarters of the CISRS to achieve these ideals. 
It fimctioned from here in collaboration with the church of South 
India. In 1983, the North India Centres of the CISRS and the Joint 
Women’s Programme were started. 


In Delhi, the Joint Women Programme began its work by 
establishing a Women’s centre at Mehrauli Harijan Basti and named 
it, Sanyakta Mahila Karyakram. Initially the JWP organized small 
meetings where general issues relating to women were discussed, 
like women and education, health, law and social status. Since the 
women of this basti put forward a request for opening a sewing 
centre, the Sanyukta Mahila Karyakram complied by opening its 
Tailoring centre and along with this, the FWP started an Adult 
Education Centre. Premlata and Pushpa became instructors in this 
Programme. 


Lalitha S.A. of the Joint Women’s Programme at Bangalore 
Joined the Delhi Programme in November 1984. She initiated the 
work in one of the most backward and unhygienic settlements on the 
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banks of the Yamuna, known as the Yamuna Pushta. When work 
began to progress in North India both among the church and the 
society. 


In 1984, the JWP began its programme in the Asia’s largest 
slum, the Jhonparpatti area of Dharavi in Bombay. The People’s 
Responsible Organisation of Unite3d Dharavi (PROUD) and People 
Organisation of Wadala for Equality and Rights (POWER) gave their 
maximum support and cooperation for organizing the JWP meeting. 
The title of the first meeting held at Dharavi was “Status of Women 
in Slums and Bastis”. The Slum women came from Dharavi and 
Antophill area in Wadala. Over 200 women actively participated in 
this meeting. Now the JWP works in more than 12 states throughout 
the whole country. 


Movement for Changes in the Christian Personal Laws 


The JWP it started a movement for making changes in the 
Christian Personal Law, It took five years to convince the Christian 
Community to have a fruitful dialogue among themselves to discuss 
the changes desired in the Christian Personal Laws. “By November 
1984” the JWP declared “we were able to hold meetings locally, 
regionally and nationally with women’s fellowships and other Christian 
groups to suggest necessary changes in the Christian Personal Law”. 


The book on changes in Christian Personal Laws, edited by 
Jyotsna Chatterji in 1984 became the basis of the movement. The 
impetus for the movement emanated from the several Christian 
divorce cases which were pending disposal before the Supreme Court 
and many other languishing in the State High Court. The courts 
have asked the government to make adequate changes in the law to 
end the anomalies in the Christian Marriage Act. The Law 
Commission of India has been recommending reforms since 1960 
and had drawn up a reform bill called the Christian Marriage and 
Matrimonial Bill, 1960. The Government of India had returned this 
Bill on the ground that Public opinion must be ascertained first. The 
22" Law Commission Report recommended the earlier Bill. [t was 
introduced in Parliament but was allowed to lapse. In 1983 the Law 
Commission again recommended reforms to the Christian Personal 
Law of Marriage and divorce but no action was taken. In the garb 
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of seeking the consensus of the community, the law makers were 
playing a political game. Neither the Christian Community itself, nor 
even the church were against these reforms, excepting the Christian 
Community itself, nor even the church were against these reforms, 
excepting the Christian Politicians who played their minority card by 
identifying the Personal Laws with religion. The Bible is basic to all 
Christian denominations. These are some contextual verses in the 
Bible which Prohibit divorce, for instance, but the Indian Divorce 
Act of 1869 which is applicable to the Indian Christians is no excuse 
for protecting the biblical injunctions. The Indian Divorce Act was 
enacted by the British Parliament to suit their own purpose. It is now 
outdated in the free and independent Indian Sovereign State, which 
guarantees all its citizens complete freedom and equality before the 
law. This Act is gender biased, discriminating against Christian 
women that the JWP started the movement in the community for 
changes in the Personal Law in a well organized manner and 
explained why the changes were necessary. At the beginning though 
people were reluctant to listen and expressed certain apprehensions, 
they soon realized that the changes were necessary not only because 
the constitution had given the mandate for equality and a uniform 
civil code but also in order to remove the discriminations existing 
against Christian women and to bring uniformity to laws for all 
Christians m India. 


Contents of Petition 


The JWP took up the issue of bringing about changes in 
Christian Personal law emphasizing the need to change the Christian 
Marriage. Divorce and succession laws and laying it before the 
Christian Community through the National Council of Churches in 
India (NCCB the Unit No. I] which recommended to the Executive 
that the question be studied thoroughly. As has already been 
mentioned, the WP completed the study and published the book on 
changes im Christian Personal Laws. This study is based on 
recommendations made at various meetings held throughout India. 


In December 1984, in Imphal, a conference was organized on 
“Women and Human Rights”. The Church of South Indian and JWP 
jointly organized meetings in Bangalore for the clergy, on Christian 
Personal law, for two days in November 1984. 
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The JWP initiative for bringing about changes in the Christian 
Personal Laws has been well recognized by the Christian community 
belonging to all denommation. 


The movement reached its climax when some 21 million 
Christians in India agreed to have their personal laws reformed. 


The Convener, Jyotsna Chatterji, a champion of women’s rights, 
thus represented the 21 million enlightened Christian community on 
the very crucial issue of bringing about change in the Christian 
Personal Laws, She addressed the Government through the President, 
the Prime Minister. 


Violence Against Women 


Violence against women is a world-wide socio-economic 
phenomenon. The problems of violence against women are not new. 
There has been some kind of violence inflicted in one form or another 
on women in their day-to-day lives. In taking up this issue, education 
and mass media have been contributing a lot. Violence has been 
defined as “an act carried by the spouse against another spouse with 
an intention of hurting the other”. The main categories of violence 
are as follows: ijthreats, insults and put downs can be just as damaging 
as physical abuse because they endanger a woman’s feeling of self- 
worth and her ability to control her own life. This kind of violence is 
known as psychological and emotional abuse; (7i)Hitting, punching, 
slapping, kicking, bruising, breaking bones, throwing things and using 
weapons are obvious examples of such abuse. The denial of human 
needs, such as food, water, sleep and even shelter are also forms of 
physical abuse; iii)being forced to do or watch something sexual 
without the woman’s consent, or to have pain inflicted on a woman 
during sex can constitute sexual abuse; iv)frequently in a situation 
where a woman is kept totally dependent on her partner and isolated 
from the support of others are also treated as a kind of social abuse; 
iv)frequently in a situation where a woman is kept totally dependent 
on her partner and isolated from the support of others are also treated 
as a kind of social abuse; v}A woman who is prevented from seeking 
employment, or who is not allowed to have a bank account or keep 
any of her income safely or having no control of money keeps a 
woman totally dependent and at the whims of other for even her 
basic needs. This kind of violence is known as financial abuse. 
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Violence starts at home first and later spreads its tentacles to 
the community and society at a wider level. therefore domestic 
violence” which prologues” and is defined as acts of mental, emotional, 
financial and physical abuse of a woman that may force her or her 
family members to seek support outside of the family and in group. 
Domestic violence begins even before marriage in the form of violent 
behaviour within dating and courtship relationship specially speaking 
there are the following types of intra-family violence. They are; 


i)Congenial violence: A dominating husband and a submissive 
wife who would take anything from her husband in the spirit of a 
devoted wife. 


11}Violence among co-wives: Polygamous marriages often 
resulted in jealousy among the co-wives who would ever resort to 
various means in order to dispose of competition 


iii)Sibling violence: Violence among brothers and sisters in terms 
of physical and mental abuse in often heard and seen. 


iv) Parent-child Violence: This is seen very often in the belief 
that the parent has a full right over his children. He could therefore 
sell them, hit, torture them. Cases of infanticide are stil] heard and 
read about today. 


Life Cycle Type of Violence 


Pre-birth - Sex selective abortion; effects of battering during 
pregnancy on birth outcomes 


Infancy : Female infanticide, physical, sexual and psychological 
abuse, 


Girls hood: Child marriage, female genital mutilation; physical, 
sexual and psychological abuse; incest, child prostitution and 
pornography. 

Adolescence and Adulthood: Dating and courtship violence; 
incest; sexual abuse in the work place; rape; sexual harassment, 
forced prostitution and pornography; trafficking in women, dowry 
abuse; marital rape; partner homicide; partner violence; abuse of 
women with disabilities and forced pregnancy . 
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Elderly: Forced ‘suicide’ or homicide of widows for economic 
reasons; sexual, physical and psychologica! abuse. 


Criminal Violence 


In addition to these, the women are subjected to criminal 
violence in the form of rape, abduction, murder and prostitution and 
social violence in the form of female feticide, infanticide, eve teasing, 
sati, harassment etc. 


If women are beaten in the domestic sphere, then they do not 
enjoy their basic human right to exist with dignity. Wife abuse has 
existed in most societies and has been socially condoned. 


Wife battering can be explained in terms of variety of causes 
such as: 


Sexual maladjustment: Physical and temperamental in 
compatibility, lack of love, respect and understanding, lack of attitude 
of sharing all lead to sexual maladjustment. 


Emotional Disturbances: Denial of basic emotional needs 
like love, affection and security create emotional disturbances. When 
wife fails to respond to her husband’s demands, he takes out his 
frustration by beating her. 


Husband’s Inflated Ego: Every man in this male-dominated 
society is brought up to be superior to females, to be privileged and 
demanding. He develops an inflated ego and therefore whenever 
hurt or insulted, by his wife or any-one else, his response ends in 
wife-beating. 


Inferiority complex: When a woman is more intelligent, 
enterprising, attractive and successful in her career, her husband is 
most likely to develop an inferiority complex. As a man, he finds it 
painful to live with it, To suppress it, he pretends to be superior and 
tries to demonstrate his physical strength by beating his wife. 


Sadistic Attitude: Some men derive pleasure in inflicting pain 
on others. Sadism can be a manifestation of individuals exposure to 
cruelty and painful experience in early childhood. As one grows up 
with such experiences, bitterness and vengeance enguiis the 
personality. The only person, who can easily be the target of one’s 
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frustration, anger and a desire for revenge, is one’s wife. She 
becomes the victim of physical cruelty of her husband, who enjoys 
inflicting pain. 

Alcoholism and other Vices: Especially among lower income 
groups, women suffer from their husband’s excessive drinking and 
beating them up under the influence of alcohol. Factory workers 
take to alcoholism, gambling and drugs. Whenever they need money 
for their vices, they force their wives to part with their earnings or 
savings. When the wives refuses or have no money, they receive 
beating fn return. 


Jealousy: When a man is possessive about his wife and has 
no trust in her, he suspects about her character. Friendship with any 
other man, he cannot tolerate. When jealousy overtakes him, he 
loses sanity and indulges in wife-beating. 


Wife Tumidity: A timid person is often teased and bullied by 
others who consider themselves bold and powerful. A girl brought 
up to be weak, feeble and timid, is more vulnerable to male domination 
and harassment. She is incapable of protecting herself and mutely 
suffers physical assaults from her husband. 


Wife-beating is not a monopoly ora characteristic of a particular 
class, caste, race or religion. It has existed everywhere and involves 
violence of man against woman and thus a fact belonging to a particular 
SOX. 


As was true in the 1970s and 1980s data for the 1990 show 
that women are the most frequent victims of fatal family violence. 
According to astudy released by the Department of Justice in 1994, 
16 per cent of all homicides in large, urban countries involve murder 
inside the family. In 24 per cent of these homicides, a husband’s 
killed wives while in 16 per cent wives killed husbands. 


Dowry Related Violence 


The problems of family violence, especially violence towards 
wornen, is not a new one and evidence about the incidence can be 
found throughout historical records of any culture, In India, it was 
only during the early 1980s in the wake of dowry and related problems, 
that crimes against women came to be recognized as an important 
social problem. 
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Dowry related violence and bride-burning are only peculiar to 
our country and largely in a culture - specific behaviour where, besides 
the husband, normally his kin and joins together in persecuting the 
bride. Persons participating in dowry related violence against the 
brides are found to be mostly husbands, mother-in-laws and ribbings 
of husbands. Dowry related violence in contemporary society can 
be understood as an issue arising out of the socio-cultural construction 
of the images and the role of women in the institution of marriage. 


Bride burning is a matter of great concern. It is a matter of 
shame that bride burning has become a day-to-day phenomenon in 
our country. Brides are burnt to death or driven to commit suicide 
due to not fulfilling the dowry obligations or promises. 


The dowry based marriage in contemporary Indian society are 
imposing a heavy burden on the brides parents especially those who 
are not affluent. It is evident that married women are increasingly 
beaten, tortured, burnt to death and forced tc commit suicide or 
murdered on account of dowry after the solemnization of marriage. 


Widow Violence 


A single woman is looked at with suspicion, lust and one filled 
with evil, who will divert all men on to the path of destruction. Thus, 
when a woman loses her husband, at whatever age she may be she 
is shunned from society and its auspicious moments. A very small 
percentage of widows remarry. Most of then live a life of fear and 
insecurity. The important characteristics of viclence against widows 
are; t)Young widows are more humiliated, harassed, exploited or 
victimized ii} widows, by and large know little about the economic 
conditions of their husbands and thereby fall a prey to fraudulent 
practices by members of the family iii) perpetrators of violence are 
mostly the husband’s families iv)property ts a crucial factor in 
victimization in middle class widows, sex in the lower class and power 
and male chauvinism and power in both middle and lower class v)Age, 
education and class appear to be significantly correlated to the 
exploited and family size have little correlation with it. Besides passing 
of legislations putting an end to this kind of violence against widows, 
women must be equipped with the tool of education and economic 
self-sufficiency along with the encouragement to develop self- 
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confidence. These will assist in bringing about a change in the social 
attitude towards women. 


Girl Child Abuse 


There are two types of statues in which definitions of sexual 
abuse can be found - girl child protection (civil) and criminal. The 
purpose of these laws differ. Child protection statutes are concerned 
with sexual abuse as a condition from which children are to be 
protected. Thus, these laws include girl child sexual abuse as one of 
the forms of maltreatment that must be reported by designated 
professionals and investigated by girl child protection agencies. courts 
may remove children from their homes in order to protect them from 
sexual abuse. Generally girl child protection statutes apply only to 
situations in which offenders are the children caretakers, Criminal 
Statutes prohibit certain sexual acts and specify the penalties. 
Generally, these laws include girl child sexual abuse as of several sex 
crimes. Criminal statutes prohibit sex with a girl child regardless of 
the adult’s relationship to the girl child, although incest may be dealt 
within a separate statute. 


What can be done to prevent domestic violence ? 


Some sociologists argue that a basic attack on courtship and 
family violence must involve a challenge to the glorification of violence 
which pervades our society. This could include reducing the number 
of television pogrammes and motion picture with violent themes, as 
well as outlawing use of corporal punishment in schools. 


Crimes Against Women 


Crimes like rape, kidnapping, eve-teasing and indecent exposure 
can be grouped as crime against women. These are primarily social 
evils and laws alone cannot prevent them. On the other hand, if 
more laws are passed, there is a danger that the police and local 
authorities will get more powers which they may misuse. More 
awareness among women and courage to register cases at the police 
stations even at the risk of some publicity are needed to fight these 
evils, 

Rape 

This is the worst crime against women after murder and the 

maximum punishment under the Indian penal Code is life imprisonment. 
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But since this crime is committed mostly in dark and lonely places, it 
is very difficult to nab the criminal and convict him. For instance in 
Delhi 202 rape cases were registered in 1982 but only 27 men were 
convicted. In West Bengal, out of 1,515 cases, only 124 men were 
convicted. 


Section 375 of the Indian Penal Code says: “A man is said to 
commit rape who has sexual intercourse with a woman  ijagainst 
her will ii)without her consent iif) with her consent, when her consent 
has been obtained by putting her into the fear of death, or of injury 
iv}with her consent when the man knows that he is not her husband, 
and that her consent is given because she believes herself to be lawfully 
married v)with or without consent, when she is under 16 years. 
Exception: sexual intercourse by 2 man with his own wife above 13 
years is not rape”. 


Usually, rape is associated with violence and blood. But rape 
can be committed without violence as the above provisions show. 
The woman can be threatened into submission. The rapist can play 
a fraud on her, telling her that he is her husband or getting her consent 
some other way. A doctor may pretend that he is treating a young 
girl and ravish her instead. This is rape because her consent was 
obtained under a misconception. Consent is an act of reason, after 
weighing the good and evil sides. Submission without resistance does 
not necessarily amount to consent. The girl may be too young to 
know the consequences, or unconscious or mentally abnormal. 


A mere act of helpless resignation in the face of the inevitable, 
non-resistance or surrender under duress cannot be called consent. 
a village-girl, accompanied by her father goes to the local police station 
at night to complain of an attempted kidnap. The policeman on duty 
holds her arm, takes her inside and rapes her inside the bathroom. In 
this case, her passiveness cannot be taken as consent. A village girl 
is bound to be overawed by the situation and cannot be expected to 
resist the policeman. Consent must be given before the act, not 
after it. 


If the girl is below 16 years, there is no question of consent, 
sexual intercourse with her in all cases would be rape. A man who 
has sex with his own wife below 15 years would be guilty of rape; 
such instances are not likely after the ban on child marriages. 
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In every case of rape there must be medical examination of 
the private parts of both the man and the woman as soon as possible. 
there are four standard tests: i) marks of violence about the genitals 
ii)marks of violence on the other parts of the bodies, iii)stains of semen 
or blood tv) venereal diseases on both. These tests would give vital 
clues to the crime. If there is no age certificate of the girl, medical 
tests can generally prove her age. Attempt to commit rape or indecent 
assault is also an offence. Normally itis difficult to get eye witnesses 
or other direct evidence. The court have to go by circumstantial 
evidence and the medical report. Therefore, it is necessary to act 
quickly and lodge a complaint as early as possible before whatever 
evidence available is lost. The law insists on strict proof as it would 
rather free hundred criminals than convict an innocent person. 


Recently Parliament amended the provisions relating to rape 
to give them more teeth. Earlier, no minimum punishment was 
prescribed. Now the minimum is 7 years imprisonment. If the rape 
is committed by the police, a public servant or some one in the 
management of a jail or hospital, the minimum term is ten years. 
This is called ‘custodial rape’, because it is committed by someone 
who has custody or control of the women. The same minimum 
punishment is given to ‘gang rape’ (rape of a woman by several 
mer) and rape of a pregnant woman. 


The new law provides for in camera (closed public) trial and 
makes it an offence to publish the woman’s name without her 
permission, This is to protect the woman’s honour, and to discourage 
"¥eHow Journalism”. Another important change is that in ‘custodial 
rape’ cases, the court would prescribe that the accused is guilty and 
it ts for him to prove that he is innocent. 


A woman who is attempted to be raped can kill her attacker 
because it is legal to do so in self-defence. One such woman, in her 
struggle to escape, once crushed the sex organ of the man. The 
court acquitted her. 


Kidnapping and Abduction 


The sections 359 to 374 of the Indian Penal Code explains the 
kidnapping, abduction and slavery. Kidnapping literally means stealing 
a child, a boy under 16 years, a girl under 18 or any person of unsound 
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mind may be kidnapped; if they are taken away or enticed from the 
custody of their guardian without his or her consent. Kidnapping 
need not be with violence or forcible taking away, of the girl. Ifa girl 
under 18 years is taken away from her parents even at her own 
wish, it will be kidnapping. When a girl elopes with her boy friend, 
the parents usually charge the boy with kidnapping. 


Enticing a minor girl would also amount to kidnapping. It could 
take subtle forms, manipulating the mental state of the girl slow ly and 
steadily. Enticement could be in the shape of money. An offer of 
sexual intercourse is also enticement. But if a girl runs away from 
unkind parents who want to thrust a marriage on her and she seeks 
the protection of a stranger, that stranger will not be guilty of 
kidnapping. In one case, the court held that if'a girl leaves her parents 
without any inducement, the accused (who gave her shelter) was 
not under an obligation to restore her to her parents. It may also be 
noted that the offence of kidnapping is complete when the girl is 
taken out of the case of her guardian, It is not necessary to prove 
sexual intercourse. The punishment for kidnapping is upto seven 
years jail and fine. 


While kidnapping refers only to minors abduction refers to adult 
women taken away by force or deceit from one place to another 
without their free consent. Kidnapping or abducting a woman to 
murder her is a more serious crime and the maximum punishment is 
life imprisonment. Kidnapping or abducting a woman in order that 
she may be subjected to grievous hurt, slavery or unnatural lust of 
any person shall be punished with jail upto ten years and fine. 
Kidnapping or abducting a woman to compel her to marry any person 
against her will, or to force or induce her to illicit intercourse will be 
punishable with ten years imprisonment. 


Intimidation, misuse of authority or compulsion against a woman 
to induce her to go from one place to another where she will have to 
undergo illicit intercourse also will be punished in the same manner. 
The essence of this crime is compulsion. 


The penal code also deals with ‘white slavery’ severely, by 
prescribing ten years imprisonment and fine ta those who induce girl 
under 18 years to go to a place where she wil! be forced into illicit 
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intercourse. Importing a girl abroad for prostitution attracts the same 
punishment. Buying, selling or hiring of girls under 18 years for 
prostitution ts also punishable with 10 years jail and fine, The court in 
such cases will presume that the accused is guilty. It is for him to 
prove that he ts innocent. 


Unnatural Offences 


‘Carnal intercourse against the order of nature with any man, 
woman or animal” is a crime (Section 377 of IPC). The most 
common unnatural offences are sodomy i lesbianism and bestiality. 
Even tf the partner has consented to the act, it will be an offence. 
The police can arrest those who indulge in it without warrant, and 
there is no right to get bail. Physical intercourse or penetration is 
necessary to constitute the crime. Therefore, a man kissing another 
man as a woman fondling another’s breasts would not be committing 
an offence. There must be ‘some penetration’. Sodomy consists of 
penetration from the anus. Where the male organ is inserted between 
the thighs, there ts still penetration for the purpose of law. 


Most unnatural offences are not detected or reported. A girl 
who is a victim of unnatural offence would not like to go to the court 
and be cross-examined. The parents also would restrain themselves 
in such cases. Many unnatural things happen between husband and 
wife, though marriage is a licence only for normal sex. A man cannot 
make hts wife the object of his perverse sex behaviour. Though it is 
doubtful whether practices like oral sex are offences, they would be 
grounds for divorce if done against the women’s consent. Similarly, 
homosexuality or trans-sexuality could be grounds for divorce. Incest, 
sadism and masochism are also unnatural offences. These are 
punishable with life imprisonment or jail upto ten years and fine. 


Assault 


The use of force to injure, annoy or frighten a woman is a 
crime and punishable with three months jail. If anyone pulls up a 
woman’s vei] deliberately, it will annoy her and this will be treated as 
use of the criminal force - Touching of a woman’s body without her 
consent Is also use of criminal force and punishable, Assault or use 
of criminal force against a woman ‘intending to outrage or knowing 
it to be likely that he will thereby outrage her modesty” is punishable 
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with two years imprisonment and fine. Pulling a woman by her arm 
and requesting her to allow intercourse is considered an offence. 
When a man undressed a girl and sit by her side, he will be convicted 
for outraging her modesty. There need not be any physical injury to 
constitute this crime. Even when a girl run away screaming from an 
assailant, he will be convicted. A person who manipulated the vagina 
of a 8 months old baby was convicted. (Women, according to the 
Penal code, is a female human being of any age). Mere words do 
not constitute assault, through they may be punishable. 


‘Insulting’ the modesty of a woman is also crime and the 
maximum punishment is jail for one year and fine. Section 509 of 
IPC says ‘whoever, intending to insult the modesty of any woman, 
utters any word, makes any sound or gesture, or exhibits any object, 
intending that such word, or sound shall be heard, or that such gesture 
or object shall be seen, by such woman, or intrudes upon the privacy 
of such woman, shall be punished...” This provision is intended to 
protect a woman’s modesty, 


Obscenity in public to the annoyance of others is a crime. 
Section 294 of IPC says: “whosoever, to the annoyance of others, 
(a) does any obscene act in any public place, or (b) sings, recites or 
utters any obscene songs, ballads or words, in or near any public 
place shall be punished”. the punishment is jail for three months and 
fine. Annoyance to the public is the essence of this crime. Cabaret 
performances in hotels are not covered by this as they are shown 
only to those who have paid for them. 


Section 509 makes intrusion upon the privacy of a woman 
punishable. But there is few cases in which a woman in this country 
or the police has punished a person for such intrusion. {f a man 
enters a woman’s house or room, and threatens, insults or annoys 
her, he can be charged with criminal trespass (Section 441-442). 
The maximum punishment is jail for three months and fine upto 
Rs.500/- These are very simple cases of right to privacy. But in 
these days of a free press and electronic devices, things are not so 
simple. ! 


Indecent representation is defined as the depiction in any manner 
of the figure of a woman, her form or body, or any part thereof, in 
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such a way as to have the effect of being indecent, derogatory or 
denigrating or is likely to deprave, corrupt or injure public morality. 
The offending objects may be seized by the authorities. The 
punishment may be jail upto five years and fine upto rupees one lakh 
for gross and repeated violation. The law was passed in the wake 
of protests of women’s organisations, but like all laws against 
obscenity, it has been bogged down in legal hair-splitting, corruption 
and indifferent attitude of the authorities. 


The commission of sati (prevention) Act 1987 makes 
glorification of saéia serious offence. This act was passed to quell 
protests against a case of sati in Rajasthan. The new law takes 
things hardly further, except on paper. There has been consistent 
defiance of the iaw by a section of the people, but the governments 
have not shown the will to enforce the law. 


Prostitution 


Prostitution is defined as sexual exploitation or abuse of persons 
for commercial purposes. A prostitute may be either a male or a 
female. Any person who keeps a brothel or allows the premises 
under him for prostitution is liable to five years in jail, and fine upto 
Rs.2000/-. A person who lives on the earnings of prostitution of 
others shall be punished with imprisonment upto seven years and 
fine. Those who procure, induce or traffic in persons for prostitution 
may get a jail term upto 14 years. Detaining a person in a brothel is 
also a serious offence. Prostitutes themselves are punished only if 
they carry on their activity within 200 metres of public places like 
temples, colleges, hospitals, or solicit or loiter in public places. 


The object of the law is to rescue, reform and rehabilitate the 
prostitutes. Therefore, instead of sending them to jail, they are sent 
to corrective institutions or protective homes set up by the State 
Government. 


Movement Against Dowry 


The first protests against dowry in the contemporary women’s 
movement were made by the progressive of organisation of women 
in Hyderabad in 1975. Though some of their demonstrations and 
protest meetings with as many as 2000 people, did not grow into a 
full-fledged campaign. 
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After a lull of two years, a new movement against dowry was 
launched in Delhi. This time it was against violence inflicted upon 
women for dowry practice, especially against murder and abetment 
to suicide. Though there had been protests against dowry harassment 
and murder in several parts of India like the Punjab, Maharastra, 
Karanataka, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh and Bengal, the emphasis on 
action seemed to have been infrequent. Only in Delhi there was a 
sustained agitation against dowry and dowry-related crimes. Because 
Delhi seemed to have witnessed the highest number of murders of 
women for dowry. In 1979 a Delhi-based feminist group, S#ri 
Sangharsh, made the following analysis of dowry: “As Engels pointed 
out in his classic work, property relations within the family were 
mediated through the development of private property and questions 
of inheritance became paramount. Engels used this to differentiate 
between middle-class and working class families saying that as 
working class families did not own private property, inheritance was 
not important and thus the material basis for women’s oppression did 
not exist in working class families. In doing this he not only wrongly 
identified women’s oppression by missing the sexual division of labour, 
the need for reproductive control, the patriarchy, and the existence 
of female labour power as property under capitalism, but also 
conflated the question of private property with that of inheritance .... 
The example of dowry in India is a clear one of relationship with 
private property in which this becomes a bride-groom price and Is 
added to the immediate consumable family capital, used either to 
further business ventures to educate younger sons, to buy a promotion, 
or to furnish a daughter’s dowry. In many cases it does not remain 
within the immediate family, but becomes someone else’s private 
property. Further they suggested that in the present situation the 
bridegroom husband became a conduct for the transfer of liquid 
capital, noting that in this case the sale of the bridegroom did not 
confer right to ownership on the buyer. On the contrary, the 
transaction was closer to the payment of blood money. In an exhibition 
on dowry murder thy showed that such murders were committed by 
middle class entrepreneurial families, who killed so that their sons 
could remarry and amass more wealth. 


The Mahiia Dakshata Samiti was the first women's 
organisation in Delhi’s contemporary women’s movement to take up 
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the tssue of dowry and dowry harassment. The Mahila Dakshata 
Samiti has organised a demonstration in Delhi and also published a 
booklet on the issue. On June 1, 1979 Str? Sangharsh organised a 
demonstration against the death of Jarvinder kaur, a young woman 
who lived in Delhi. 


The victim’s death was murder and that she was killed because 
her parents could not fulfill the ever-increasing demands of her in- 
laws. Impetus for this demonstration came from the Indiraprastha 
college women’s committee formed in 1978. The members of this 
committee informed Stri Sanghash of the murder and suggested that 
they demonstrate. The Indraprastha college committee, and the 
progressive students’ organisation all marched under the Stri 
Sangharsh banner, adding both numbers and militancy. The 
demonstrations was widely reported by the national press and in the 
next few weeks there was a spate of demonstrations against dowry 
deaths. One of the biggest ones being organised by the Nari Raksha 
Samiti on June 12, 1981 through the days of the old Delhi; each one 
hit the headlines. 


When women’s organisations raised their voices against this 
situation, insisting that dying declarations be treated as evidence, that 
police procedures be tightened up, and these murderers be tightened 
up, and these murderers be confronted by society, some people did 
listen; and some joined in the protests as well. The first Stri Sangarsh 
demonstration had troubled by the time it reached Tarvinder Kaur’s 
in-law’s house. Not only did neighbours join in with their children, 
but so did sweepers, domestic workers and passers by on the 30th 
of June. Residents of Malviya Nagar demonstrated against the 
murder of Kanchan Chopra, another young woman, the previous night. 
Kanchan had visited her parents on the 29th morning and had said 
then that she was afraid because her in-laws were demanding more 
dowry and threatening to kill her if it was not forthcoming. Her 
brother went to the Malviya Nagar police station to lodge a complaint 
against her in-laws for dowry harassment, but the police refused to 
intervene in what they said was a family quarrel and did not register 
the complaint. That night as expected no Kanchan Chopra died 
under mysterious circurmstances. And the next day the residents of 
Malviya Nagar along with Kanchan’s distraught family, surrounded 
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the police station, demanding that they file a charge of murder against 
her in-laws. When reports of this incident spread like a wild fire 
women organisations were encouraged to find that people had been 
disturbed enough by this issue to take action. This led momentum to 
the campaign and very soon, another group, the Nari Raksha Samiti 
demonstrated outside the house of a young man called Nurang 
whose family had stepped up their demands for dowry on the eve of 
his marriage to premalatha. Two days before the scheduled wedding, 
Premalatha’s family broke off her engagement because of increased 
dowry demands. They contracted the Nari Raksha Samiti and asked 
them to stage a demonstration outside the Narang’s house, as public 
denunciation, Premalatha and her family were willing to brave this 
publicity in order to humiliate the Nurangs for their avarice roused 
administration among women’s groups. 


After some months of campaigning, several women groups 
began to feel the need for a more direct method of communication 
with people when raising the issue of dowry. They decided to perform 
a “street play” and some months later Stri Sangharsh gave the first 
performance of its “street play”, Om Swaha, an attack on dowry and 
dowry murder, based on the lives of tvo women. The play proved 
enormously popular and soon people began to ask the group to visit 
their locality and perform the play there. For many middle class 
women who were in the play, this was a first attempt at activist 
work. One year after the launching of the agitation, governments 
began to legislate against dowry murders. In fact, in 1978 Charan 
Singh, the Prime Minister had said that measures to stop the 
‘maltreatment of women for dowry’ would be introduced in the 
next parliamentary session. He made this assume to a delegation of 
the Mahila Dakshata Samiti. The Samiti met the Inspector General 
of Police in Delhi, who agreed to set up a standing committee 
consisting of the Superintendent of Police and a Deputy 
Superintendent, who would dea] with cases of dowry harassment. 
Instead of just depicting them as murders or induced suicides, 
women’s organisations and media named them as dowry deaths." 
To put an end to these heinous crimes, the Government of India formed 
a cell called crime against women all (CAWC) in Delhi. To begin 
with the cell started functioning in the four main metropolitan cities 
and a large number of major towns in the country. Apart from the 
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functioning of a chapter of CAWC in Madras the Government of 
Tamil Nadu passed a resolution on 5th May 1986 to set up Dowry 
cells tn all the districts to deal with cases of dowry.'* In practice the 
anti-dowry cells more of the perform the function of marriage 
counselling bureaus. The Mahila Dakshata Samiti found that the first 
question confronting them when they spoke to women who were 
being harassed for more dowry was if they encourage woman to 
leave her family, where would she live? For it she were to return to 
her parents house she would endanger the chance of her younger 
sister’s suitable marriage. The women groups found themselves 
suggesting that the ‘young couple’ move out and live by themselves. 
Many women groups have chafed at having thus to aid in the 
nuclearisation of the family instead of filing complaints of assault 
against the people who burned brides for dowry, but they have had 
few alternatives. It is easier to prove dowry assault than dowry 
murder, for in death by fire there was almost always no evidence to 
show that it was murder and not suicide or accident. ‘Her Sari Pallav 
caught fire and there was a stove accident. Kinds of versions were 
attributed as causes of their murder. The two main kinds of evidence 
in such cases are a)dying declarations made by the victims when 
they survive long enough to be rushed to hospital b) circumstantial 
evidence; letters, neighbours testimonies and so on. Dying declarations 
had frequently been completely ignored by the police, as in the 
Tarvinder Kaur case, where she declared her mother-in-law had 
together set fire to her but the police dismissed this declaration and 
registered a case of suicide. When the police had registered a case 
of murder against sun-in-laws and husbands on the grounds of a 
dying declaration, the case had most often been dismissed for 
insufficient evidence. The most frequently cited reason for this 
cavalier attitude of the police was that they were bribed by the 
murderers to delay investigation or else to ignore evidence. In most 
cases the victim’s parents would arrive too late to offer counter- 
bribes to disprove the cases of suicides/accidents which would have 
already been set. The women groups have been variously advised 
by policemen and politicians to use ‘social pressure’ against dowry 
murderers rather than to take recourse in law. 


In June 1982 two things happened which marked new 
developments in the movement against dowry murders. On the 3rd 
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of June, the residents of a South Delhi locality got together to protest 
against the death-by-fire of Bharati Narula, who lived with her-in- 
laws in the same area. Under the auspices of the local welfare 
association, Karmika and the women’s club, volunteers went from 
house to house mobilizing for a public meeting on June 8th, at which 
it was decided to a)ostracise Bharati Narula’s husband and in-laws; 
b)send a memorandum to the Prime Minister demanding action in 
the case c) provide a list of people willing to help in cases of dowry 
harassment ot murder d) to have sundry meetings in June in Gulmohar 
Park to publicise the anti-dowry movement by performing plays and 
inviting lawyers and policemen to discuss the problem under this 
kind of pressure the Narulas were arrested and charged with murder, 
but were released on bail in October subsequently, the chief witness 
against them withdrew her statement. 


On the 11th of June, 1982 women teachers of $.P. Muckerjee 
college for women in Delhi demonstrated against the death-by-fire 
of one of their colleagues, shakeenthala Arora. On June 15, 
Shakuntala killed herself because her husband heat her up regularly 
for not supplementing her dowry sufficiently. The teachers 
demonstrated outside police commissioner’s office, demanding that 
a case of abetment to suicide be registered against Shakuntala’s 
husband, But they told them no case could be registered against her 
husband unless he had been seen handling Shakuntala a tin of 
Kerosene and a match box. So on 17th of July the teachers decided 
to join hands to seek social boycott of her husband and to curb the 
vice of dowry before it assumed uncontrollable proportions. Thus a 
protest began in the victim’s work place and moved to the 
neighbourhood she lived in. Finally, it was also interesting as a protest 
against abetment to suicide, not murder. As this incident revealed 
that the evidence required to prove abetment was virtually impossible 
to collect the women groups demanded that proof that a woman 
killed herself because of dowry harassment should be considered 
adequate evidence for a charge of abetment. Naturally this proof 
would consist of neighbours’ and visitor’s statements as well as those 
of the victim herself. However legal attitudes to dowry deaths have 
been changing since then. In 1985, the supreme court reversed the 
High Court acquittal of the accused in the Sudha God case, sentencing 
her mother-in-law and husband to Ife imprisonment, and letting her 
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brother-in-law off for lack of evidence. And in the Hardeep Kaur 
case, her mother-in-law was judged guilty by the High Court. In 
Rajasthan a twe judge bench sentenced the two convicted of dowry 
murder to handing. [t was an exemplary punishment. Again the 
sentence, however, was likely to be reversed. Finally, in a case of 
dowry harassment in Delhi, the magistrate refused bail to the accused, 
bail to the accused, directing the woman to collect those items she 
brought as dowry. 


What ts fascinating about the movement against dowry and 
dowry violence is how it was woven together several different kinds 
of attitudes towards women in India from feminist to anti-patriarchal 
to anti-capitalist patriarchal. The latter was hold largely by 
sympathetic men who felt that it was their duty as good patriarchs to 
protect and care for their wives. This attitude could not prove effective 
in the women’s movement against dowry and dowry-deaths. Many 
women active in this movement related the incidence of dowry 
murder or suicide to the way capitalism was developing in India. 
Most of them had seen this as an anti-patriarchal issue rather than a 
feminist one: while protests were mounted against the subordination 
of young women - and sometimes young men few would stress the 
contractual nature of marrtage itself or publicly say that they 
themselves dislike marriage for this reason. This is due more to the 
kind of gap feminists feel between their aspirations and most women’s 
experience in India; a gap which was also reflected in the difference 
between the language they used and he language used by politicians, 
social reformers, etc. 


Anti-Rape Movement 


Identification and fighting of atrocities / crimes committed 
against women has been one of the societal activities of Independence 
India and the work of the women organisations in particular has been 
necessitated in this context. 


Rape is one of the most common and frequent of crimes agatnst 
women in India. It is also one of the most under-reported of crimes 
in India. According to figure provided by the Bureau of Police 
Research and Development, New Delhi in 1972; there were 2,562 
cases of rape reported from all over India in 1975 there were 3,283 
and in 1978, 3899. Many femimists feel that this stupendous rise in 
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numbers does not actually reflect the rate of increase in rape per 
second, but reveals that social attitudes towards rape are changing, 
so that more women now have the coverage to report it." 


In Pre-independence India, that nationalist-feminist movement 
raised the issue largely to point to ‘excesses’ committed by the British 
state as foreign colonizer, In post-independence India, tt raises the 
issue both point to ‘excesses’ committed by the Indian state and by 
the ‘ruling class’. 


Agitations against rapes began largely with campaigns against 
police rape. The scale and frequency of police rape are quite startling 
in India. Police records, by and large reveal that the number of rapes 
by ‘government servants’ in rural and tribal] areas exceeds once a 
day.'* 


When the new feminist groups were formed in India in the late 
seventies, they were already familiar with the categories of police 
and landlord rape. The gang rape by police on a beggar woman 
Laxmi in the Punjab and Rameeza bee in Hyderabad raised public 
fury, because civil liberties organisations took up these cases. 
Democratic Rights organisations and a few bold journalists also 
brought to light cases of mass-rape in Patnagar, Goa, Singhbhum, 
Marathwada, Agra, Bhojpur Karimnagar and in a number of places 
in the north-eastern states. 


Moreover, the police rape achieved new significance in 1978, 
just as feminist groups were in the process of formation, through an 
incident in Hyderabad, where a woman called Rameeza bee was 
raped by several policemen, and her ricksaw-puller husband murdered 
because he protested at his wife’s Ganga rape. Following this rape 
and murder, twenty-two thousand Hyderabadis went to the police 
station, laid the ricksaw puller’s dead body in the station verandah, 
setup road blocks, cut the telephone wires, stoned the police building 
and set fire to some bicycles in the compound. Two platoons of 
armed police were called into quell the fury of the aggrieved politicians 
entered the fray and Chief Minister was gheroed the next day by 
members of the opposition. In the course of the gherao the police 
fired on the crowd. The next day a Hyderabad bandh was called to 
protest the firing. A curfew was declared in sixteen areas, and nine 
people were killed and eighty injured by police firing in Hyderabad 
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and Secunderabad cities. The agitation continued even when the 
Army was called in, and could only be repressed after President's 
rule was declared. A Commission of enquiry was appointed to probe 
the matter thoroughly. 


To many feminists the Hyderabad agitation was a sign of great 
hope, showing that police rape could become a ‘mass issue’. When, 
despite the report of the commission of enquiry which established 
the policemen’s guilt, they were acquitted by the session court, the 
only people to protest were feminist groups. The Stri Shakti 
Sanganthana in Hyderabad, Vimochana and the women lawyer’s 
Association in Bangalore, demonstrated against the judgement and 
went on appeal it to the High Court and then the Supreme Court. 
The case is still pending.'” 


In 1979 there were women’s demonstration against movements 
of police and landlord/employer rape in Sangamner, Patiala, Malur 
village and Karnataka, while in Guwahati there were huge rallies 
protesting the rape of women by the army in kamrup. As part of the 
Jharkhand movement, a move to campaign against mass rape was 
started in the Santhal parganas, and the Delhi feminist group, Stri 
Sangarsh, was asked to prepare a report on incidents which had 
occurred there in mid 1979. campaign against these incidents, 
however, remained isolated from each other until 1980, when an open 
letter by four senior lawyers against a judgement in a case of police 
rape in Maharasthra sparked off a campaign by the feminist groups. 
The incident had occurred several years earlier, when a (17 or 14) 
seventeen year old girl, Mathura, was taken by local policemen to 
the place station and raped there, Under pressure from her family 
and the villagers, a case was registered at the session court, convicted 
on appeal at the High Court, and latter acquitted by the Supreme 
Court. The Supreme Court accepted the defence argument. By the 
end of 1979, when four professors from Delhi University wrote an 
open letter to the Judge of the Supreme Court of India condemning 
the Judgement on the Mathura rape case, organisations all over the 
country came out in the streets demanding the reopening of the 
Mathura rape case as well as called for amendments in the existing 
rape laws.!* The Bombay feminist group, Forum Against Rape (which 
now calls itself the Forum Against Oppression of Women (FAOW), 
decided to campatgn for the reopening of the case, and wrote to 
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feminist groups all over the country to organise demonstration on 
‘International Women’s Day’ (March 8) demanding, a retrial. In 
effect, this was the first time that feminist groups came together 
across the country to co-ordinate a campaign. While preparations 
were under way for the March 8 demonstrations, feminist groups 
tried to meet Mathura to find out what her own views on the matter 
were. 


There were women’s demonstrations in Bombay, Delhi, Nagpur, 
Pune, Ahmedabad, Bangalore and Hyderabad, demanding a retrial 
of the Mathura case, the implementation of relevant sections of the 
Indian Penal Code (IPC), and changes in the law against rape. In 
both Bombay and Delhi joint action committees of feminist groups 
and socialist and communist party fronts, mainly of students, were 
formed to co-ordinate the campaign. Thus the campaign against 
rape marked a new stage in the development of feminism in India. 
The AIWC, the Bombay FAR, and the NFIW all repeatedly field 
petitions in the Supreme Court asking for a review and a few days 
later, on March 21, 1980 the Maharashtra Government followed 
suit. In April, women students in Patna protested against the rape of 
rickshaw Puller’s wife, Bachiya. In the same month, in Vijayanagar, 
in Rajasthan, villagers surrounded the police station and stoned tt, 
following the ‘molestation’ of a widow by the Station House Officer. 
The police retaliated by /athi charging the irate villagers and the 
situation was brought under control after senior police officials rushed 
down to the villager and announced that the Station House Officer 
has been suspended pending an inquiry. In May, 1980, angry mobs 
attacked the Bankura Police station and set fire to some houses and 
shops in protest against the molestation of a girl. The mob was 
tearpassed the indefinite curfew declared. In June, the sub-divisional 
magistrate to Dhunda town, in Uttarkashi, was ghearoaed after he 
attempted to rape a twenty-year old women in the district hospital. 
The gherao was only lifted when the Commissioner of Garhwal 
ordered the transfer of the sub-divisionai magistrate, Kulbe. 


It seems unlikely that these protests were stimulated by the 
feminist campaign against police rape, for, in contrast to the campaign 
against dowry-deaths, they did not rise in the cities in which the 
feminists were active. 
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In June, when policemen arrested a women called Maya Tyagi 
in Baghpat (Haryana), stripped her naked, raped her and paraded 
her through the streets, the incident aroused such furore from women’s 
organisations and political parties that the Union Home Minister, 
Zail Singh, went down there with ten women MPs and ordered a 
judicial inquiry into the incident. Then 30 organisations, mainly. party- 
based including the All India Congress Committee sat in a dharna to 
protest agatnst the rape of Maya Tyagi of Bhagpat. It was attended 
by women from Bhagpat, Baraut, Chaprauli and surrounding areas, 
including some from Maya Tyagi’s village. After the dharna there 
was a rally, and then they marched to the Prime Mintster’s house, 
where twenty-three were arrested for violating prohibitory orders. 
At that time of the Maya Tyagi rape case, all opposition parties 
started shouting about ‘deteriorating law and order situation’. In the 
winter session of the parliament government declared tts intention to 
introduced a bill relating to rape and presented a draft. Women’s 
organisations, political parties and sensitive people started discussing 
different aspects of this bill, Never since independence shown such 
consciousness against excesses. 


Another incident of rape in Haryana was made prominent by 
a local protest. Five thousand residents of Dahwali demonstrated 
against the rape and alleged murder of Shila Devi, the wife of an 
orderly serving the District Magistrate, who was raped by a police 
constable in the police station. Twenty-two were injured when the 
police opened fire upon the demonstrators. The bharatiya Janata 
Party which had earlier demanded the resignation of the Home 
Minister, demanded the resignation of the Haryana Government for 
failing to protect the lives, property and honour of the residents of 
Dabwali. and their Delhi unit launched a one week campaign against 
the increasing number of decoities, robberies and attacks on women 
in the city. 


Meanwhile Raj Narain, who resigned from the leadership of 
the Janata on the grounds that he was going to launch a struggle to 
protect the dignity and honour of women by going on an Indefinite 
fast from the 3rd August 1980 unless the Government took appropriate 
action in Haryana. Soon after Raj Narain’s hunger strike, the 
government introduced a bill to amend the existing law on rape. Ina 
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way, the government had taken the wind out of feminist’s sails by 
responding to their demands so promptly. 


Another incident that occurred in Tamil Nadu relates to a 
construction worker who was forcibly taken into a room and raped. 
She brought this incident to the notice of the Rural Women’s Liberation 
Movement (RWLM)} who took up the case before the village 
panchayat. The women asked for, and obtained, compensation in 
the form of a share of the rapist’s property. Asked if she would like 
to marry her, she refused. 


Further at a Dandia Raas programme organised by the college, 
a student was raped by six fellow students. The girl’s father swiftly 
removed her from college and denied she had been raped and said it 
was just ‘misbehaviour’ of the other students, took up the case, 
protested vociferously and boycotted the exams. It was picked up 
by the press and given wide coverage. The gang-leader was expelled 
from the college along with three others, but they got admission 
elsewhere. Women’s groups wanted very much to take up the case, 
but the girl’s family ensured that she was silenced and not traceable. 


By and large, the recent supreme court judgement in another 
case of custodial rape (known commonly as the Suman Rani case) 
has shown precisely how clauses in the law which are intended to 
ensure fairness allow scope for interpretations which the main thrust 
of the particular law is intended to disallow. 


In spite of laws and legislations, the crimes against women 
continue even in free India. Besides, perverted men-folk and others 
who have scant respect for fair justice, the law enforcing authorities 
themselves have been contributing to this calamitous situation wherein 
the modesty of women have been targeted. Women organisations 
and other social groups and political parties work to counter this malaise 
to an extent but when there is an increase in the incidents of crimes 
against women, their efforts and strategies. Warrant new focus to 
address this issue severely. 


India and the International Women Decade 


The foundation of the United Nations (1945) and the year of 
India’s independence (1947) fall within the short time span of two 
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years. Indian women remained fortunate right from independence in 
having a political right to vote in the functioning of the government 
constitutionally. In spite of that their right to vote did not help them 
much. There was a gap between institutionalisation and 
internationalisation in Hindu society. 


To accomplish the goal of “equal rights and equal opportunities 
to women” the UNO declared the decade (1975- 1985) as ‘Women’s 
Decade” and devised both long term and short term programmes to 
improve the status of women. International women’s year was initiated 
in Mexico. A historical conference was held in June in 1975 and was 
attended by women delegates from as many as 130 countries. The 
delegates representing their respective countries discussed a ten- 
year programme on the future role of women. TWD (International 
women’s Decade) aimed at achieving universal equality, integration 
in the social, economic and political spheres plus the maintenance of 
international peace. 


Some Indian delegates who attended the WD conference were 
5. Kochar, Prabha Raw, Margaret Alva, Sakina 2.Hasan and Shyamal 
Pappu. This delegation in course of its discussions at the conference 
disclosed that although the Goverment of India had given several 
rights and privileges to Indian women most of them being illiterate 
and living in villages were not even aware of their status of equality 
and the rights and privileges given to them by the constitution. 
Consequently it led to another international conference on adult 
literacy. The conference was held in Tehran in April, 1975. This 
was sponsored by the women’s organisation of Iran and International 
Institute of Adult Literacy Methods, The aim of this conference was 
to work out educational programmes for the economic and social 
uplift of rural women. India was represented by S.Dorai Swami, 
who was in charge of adult education programmes in India. At the 
international level another congress of women was held in the German 
Democratic Republic in October 1975 to discuss schemes and evolve 
methods for raising the status of women, Through such international 
conferences, seminars and congresses the International Women’s 
Decade helped in arousing individuals, groups, professional bodies, 
nations and the world community at large to pay more attention to 
women’s problems. They were to discover ways of involving women 
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in the decision-making of the government. They were also to be 
involved in the problems of national development and point out women 
could achieve the desired goals of equality of opportunity with men 
and full participation in development programmes in order to make 
their full contribution in the large areas of peace and development. 


Meanwhile the central social welfare Board conducted a 
number of state level seminars to discuss the real needs of women. 
The board brought out special numbers of its magazines, Social 
Welfare, and Samaj Kalya, in connection with the International 
Women’s Decade. Boards of 25 states/union territories participated 
in an Exhibition in September 1975. Many State governments offered 
prants for various programmatic activities in connection with the 
problems of women. The recommendations of the seminars included 
amending the existing laws relating to women such as child marriage, 
prevention of immoral traffic in women, prohibition, dowry, illiteracy 
and superstitions. Publications of Women in India and the Whos 
who of women in India was taken up. The encyclopedia of social 
work in India was also updated. This reflected the latest trends and 
development in social welfare services. It was emphasised at the 
seminars that traditional values were obstructing women’s progress 
in India. 


It was also decided to restrict expenditure to establish short - 
story homes for women in danger of their lives, to utilise the free 
time ofurban and rural women according to their aptitudes, to institute 
machinery to implement the recommendations of the committee on 
the status of women. The main objectives of these seminars were 
to create an awareness among Indian women who had been suffering 
because of their ignorance. Women were asked to realise their role 
in the existing conditions. The seminars were to ensure a complete 
understanding of the rights of women and also to appreciate them. 
They were to find ways to help in eliminating sex discrimination. 


Gulshan Ewing interviewed Prime Minister Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
on April 17, 1975 and this was the longest interview she ever gave 
anybody, taking eighty minutes. Mrs. Gandhi appeared to devote all 
her time to the problems of women. She said during the interview 
that people were changing their attitudes towards women and that 
no battle for aright cause could ever be a losing battle. It was when 
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she was Prime Minister than an ordinance on equal pay for equal 
work was considered and passed by Parliament in September 1975. 


In December 1976 the General Assembly of the United Nations 
Organisation suggested the establishment of an Intemational Research 
and Training Institute for the advancement of women with Iran as 
the host Government. It also recommended the organisation of 
traming courses and seminars, so that the officials responsible for 
national development plan would study the ways and means to 
integrate women into development. It called upon the member states 
to increase the literacy levels of women and to grant them equal 
access to professional, technical and vocational education. 


in 1977 the UN Economic and Social Council passed 
resolutions which recommended the organisation of training 
programme for women. It urged the governments to ensure that 
within 5 years minimum goals would have to be met in key areas like 
development of modern rural technology, cottage industries, pre- 
school, day care centre and health services. They wanted to prepare 
an inventory of social and economic indicators for analysing the status 
of women. 


In 1976 UNESCO passed resolution to improve the status of 
wornen in social sciences, culture, communications and education. 
They wanted women to participate in economic, social and cultural 
developments. 


Another resolution passed WHO (World Health Organisation) 
in the same year urged the member states to increase social services 
for women and to strengthen national health care systems for women. 


Inter-Governmental Organisations - Towards Peace 


The United Nations declared 1975-1985 and 1985-95 as the 
two Decade for Women’s Development, equality and empowerment. 
At least four international conferences were held during the decades 
focusing directly on the issue of women’s empowerment. Women 
were also at the centre of discussions on varied issues such as 
population, environment:and peace, within India as everywhere in 
the developing countries the last twenty-five years have also seen 
phenomenal growth in the number of women’s groups working for 
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women’s empowerment. They have made significant contribution in 
international dialogues on equity, development and peace, All these 
efforts have resulted in bringing the issue of women’s empowerment, 
equality and development on the national political agenda of all 
countries of the world. However, it is important that the enabling 
environment for development should be available to achieve the 
goal of equality. Peace provides the right environment for women to 
have access the development inputs and for ensuring the process of 
social change for equality of the half the world’s population. That is 
why all the three international conferences on women have been 
named as equality development and peace. In the fourth conference 
held in Beijing, they had added Friendship, which tsa pre-requisite 
for peace. 


While, the UN has contributed its mite to avoid athird world 
war for more than half a century, it has not been able to stop “cross- 
border’ conflicts small or big which have occurred all over the world 
since world war II. Peace is the necessity for women all over the 
world. When women talk about peace they do not talk from the 
vantage point of having won wars but from the pain that wars inflict 
and how peace can bring harmony and happiness in their lives and 
that of their families and that of all nations in the world. When women 
of the world got together in Mexico and later in Nairobi and Beijing, 
peace was one of their major issue. Peace is the basic requirement 
for development and equality and reduction of social tensions and 
above all for women’s empowerment. 


Women and Peace Building - International Initiatives 


The security council has been by the UN charger has got the 
important role to play in maintaining peace and security. The role of 
women in policy making at the national level has been brought out in 
several international conferences organised by the United Nations. 
For example: (a) at the UN conference of Environment and 
Development in Rio (1992) Women’s vital role in achieving sustainable 
development was brought out; (b) at Human Rights conference in 
Vienna (1993) Women’s rights as human rights have been 
acknowledged; (c) at International Conference on Population and 
Development in Cairo (1994) Women’s empowerment Was 
recognised as the comer slune of effective national population policies: 
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(d) at world conference for social development in Copenhagen (1995) 
gender equality was recognised as a pre-requisite for the achievement 
of productive employment, social integration and poverty eradication; 
(¢) at the Beijing conference the moment of the quest for women’s 
¢mpowerment marked the realization that women’s development was 
the development of all humanity. 


Beijing Platform for Action 


The 12 critical areas identified in the Beijin g Platform for Action 
(BPFA) set the contours of the global development agenda for 
governments and UN agencies. The voluntary fund for women 
development founded in 1975 and later converted into United Nations 
Fund for Women’s Development was set up to be an aid to and 
advocate for women of the developing world to give them voice and 
visibility. BPFA was a move to form a quest for commitment to 
equality, development and women’s empowerment that will reduce 
imbalance and lead to lasting peace. Actions that have followed 
BPFA in South Asia envisaged were; (1) to formulate a National 
Action Plan and National Policy Instruments to implement BPFA 
(ii) move towards legal reforms and strengthening of laws; 
discriminatory laws to be revised and new legislations to be enacted 
(iii) expansion of institutional mechanisms for securing gender 
equality; new spaces to be enacted for women’s more meaningful 
participation in public life. (iv) increasingly consensus in favour of 
and at affirmative action to secure greater representation of women 
at local levels (v) increased commitment to combat trafficking of 
women and girls; (vi) increased NGO activism, networking and 
mobilization of the women’s movement around key gender concerns; 
(vii) Greater assertiveness and awareness amongst women at all 
levels; (viii) Government organisations, UN and NGOs have worked 
together to build capacity in gender mainstreaming and to increase 
awareness of such critical issues as violence against women and 
feminized poverty, 


National Perspective Plan for Women, 1988 (NPPW) 


NPPW was drawn up to facilitate Streamlining of women’s 
issues in policies and programmes. It contains a set of 
recommendations aimed at the welfare and development of women. 
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Reviewing the gains of the four decades of planning NPP has flag 
marked the initiatives required. It set out a series of action points 
relating to sectors of rural development, health, legislation, political 
participation, education, employment, support services, communication 
and voluntary action. 


The situation of women in the informal sector, including self- 
employed and wage labour paid and unpaid workers, as well as 
contractual employees was studied by the commission. Onc of the 
key factors underlying the exploitation of women workers was lack 
of organisation in the informal sector. Board on detailed analysis, 
many valuable recommendations were submitted in the Report. It 
also suggested to link all training programmes to employment with 
the objective of increasing the remuneration and improving living 
conditions of poor women. 


National Plan of Action for All Girl Child (1991-2000) 


India is a signatory to the world Declaration on the survival, 
protection and development of children and has drawn up the plan of 
Action for implementing it in the 1990’s. In addition to this, another 
decadal plan of Action exclusively for girl child was prepared in 
1992, to take care of her gender specific needs. The state 
Governments are also drawing up plans of Action to cater to local 
requirements and ensure the holistic development to the gir! child. 


The National Plan of Action for women stressed the need to 
educate women and the need for equality of opportunity. It suggested 
that education would help Indian women to fulfill their multiple roles 
as citizens, housewives, mothers, contributors to family income and 
builders of a new socicty. 


In spite of the fact that encouraging trends and marked progress 
were made in respect of women’s education the overall progress 
made in proportion to the total female population was unsatisfactory. 
Literary among them is generally lower than men because there is a 
general indifference to the education of girls. There are still fears 
and misconceptions that education will alienate girls from traditions, 
and social values and mal-adjustments. These fears have proved 
wrong and educated ‘girls on par with men can adapt and adjust 
according to the need of the time. 
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Needless to add that legislation in itself cannot achieve results 
unless it is supported by socio-economic changes, an awareness of 
rights and responsibilities in the weaker sections, effective legal 
implementation and follow up machinery. 


Much was done in IWP, particularly regarding equal pay for 
equal work; many steps were being taken to provide free legal service 
to women in need, including other weaker sections of the society. 
Legislative measures relating to employment, health, family planning, 
and nutrition, education and social welfare were given special attention. 
Also the National Plan of Action stressed the need to prepare women 
to participate in socially productive work, to make them aware of 
need to plan families, to remove the bias and prejudices against 
women, to create awareness of heir legal and social and economic 
rights, to make them economically independent, to bring about equality 
of the sexes and to help them utilise their talent. 


In regard to health the NPAW asked for a basic change in the 
attitude towards girls health: they could be better mothers and there 
would be a fall in the death-rate of infants and mothers, to provide 
pre-natal and post-natal services. 


The National Plan of Action also discussed programmes to 
help the aged and the needy women. A beginning has, in fact, been 
made in many states. To promote the working of welfare 
organisations which would motivate and mobilise the public opinion 
for raising the states of women was also the programme of the national 
plan of action for women. 


Participation by Universities 


The only women’s university in India, Shri Nathibai Damodar 
Thackersay Women’s University, Bombay, had a big programme for 
International Women’s Decade. The programme included collecting 
information on women by the University’s research unit on women, 
publication of a newsletter every three months arranging exhibitions 
and preparing the bibliography of educated women. 


The TATA Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay, had a panel 
discussion on new employment opportunities for women in Bombay, 
arranged a lecture series on the problems of women, had a symposium 
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on “Do mothers Discriminate Against Daughters?” and a syndicate 
discussion on “women and trade unions”. The Delhi School of Social 
Work carried out surveys on women. The Department of Social 
Sciences, Tamil Nadu Agricultural University studied the socio- 
economic status and aspirations of college girls. 


The Post-graduate Department of Hindi, University of Jammu, 
worked on the contribution of women in literature. The Laboratory 
of Experimental Psychology, Lucknow University, worked on 
“Achievement Motivation in Educated Indian Women”. The National 
Institute of Sports, Patiala organised a national sports festival for 
women. It decided to increase the number of seats at the institute 
for women. 


Fla Bhatt was the main figure behind the Self-employed 
Women’s Association (SEWA) which employs more than 6000 
members working as washerwomen baby sisters, milk and vegetable 
vendors and similar vocations. On January 1, 1975 through the efforts 
of the Textile Labour Association, SEWA and the SEWA co-operative 
Bank came into existence. It would be great service if similar bodies 
could be opened in every district headquarters. Rural women have 
also started contributing to their family income either with or without 
the support of their husbands. The husbands on their part should try 
to be reasonable with their wives and should make sincere efforts to 
understand the problems of their wives. 


Indian women are now expected to work both at home as well 
as outside it, Their tensions and problems multiply, their duties multiply 
and they have to find their own solutions for the ir problems. Indian 
women, their social organisations and the Government have to see 
that whatever decisions were taken, whatever plans and programmes 
were discussed they must be given practical shape. Only then will 
International Women’s Decade; have any significance to women in 
India and in the world. 


International Women’s Decade (IWD) (1975-1985) had just 
begun the process of women’s upliftment. It should contribute and it 
continuous till their wholesome development is achieved. It is said 
row we do not hear much about women working to fulfill the aims it 
spawned, The Ministry of Education and Social welfare still takes 
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interest in the problems of women. Women should still hold meetings, 
have discussions and seminars and the programmes for the decade 
that follow will surely materialised. It becomes the duty not only of 
Indian Women and the Indian Government but of all the women of 
the world, their governments and the last but not least of the UN 
that the Women’s Decade have a real impact on the status of women 
of the world. They should be to it that something practical is achieved. 


The only tangible result of the International women’s year 
appears to be that women are now addressed as Ms. This was 
decided by women who desired their material status should not be 
disclosed like that of men. There are more useful programmes of 
the decade which will benefit women and more allusion should be 
paid to them. Indian women’s potential should be utilised and for 
this, their involvement in country’s economy is essential. 


Women And Media 


Media can play the role or act as force for change or even the 
opposite of it as a perpetuator of traditional position. Its effect is 
both direct and indirect. It not only entertains and gives information 
directly but it also shapes public opinion, personal relief and self 
perceptions. On the other hand it influences the forces of socialisation 
and shapes ideology and thinking. It can reinforce our traditional 
value system and attitudes and thus establish stereotype image of 
women. Simultaneously it can also criticise and undermine the 
stereotype image and values. Besides print media, audio-visual media 
like television radio and cinema are very effective and have wide 
impact on people. 


Since women constitute half of the total population of the 
country the success or failure of any development plan in education, 
family planning, community development, health and nutrition etc. 
depend on the involvement and participation of women in these 
developmental programmes. Women in India are under-privileged 
in many ways and they suffer from serious disabilities. Formal 
education to them is a long term process. Therefore it is essential to 
develop mass media for the eradication of illiteracy and spread of 
basic education among girls-and women. Mass media can generate 
public opinion in rural and backward areas in favour of girls’ education. 
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It can be very useful to create an awareness among people towards 
the need for birth control and family planning. 


Studies show that women are not exposed to mass media 
adequately and satisfactorily. As a result, they are not aware of 
their rights, responsibilities, problems and also of various opportunities. 
In this sphere, besides welfare governments, some private agencies 
can also involve themselves in this task voluntarily. Voluntary 
organisations in fact, supplement the efforts of the government. 


As far as, privale agencies - run mass media are concemed 
mostly, they are taken an occupation and brought into force in order 
to have economic gains. Real objective like social education and 
social responsibility are replaced by modern requirements like 
entertainment and advertising such of those agencies with these 
changing nature are deciding the status of women in modern India, 
with the exception of a few. 


Television 


Allimportant mass media agencies have large network in urban 
as well as rural area. Radio is responsible for education through it’s 
different programmes, news and other economic development 
activities. Television is also yet another important influential agency, 
most popular in the society. Itis also characterised by different types 
of programmes, serials, documentaries, news and advertisements. It 
can be seen that some programmes that analyse social problems are 
helpful and are causing social awareness among women. ¢€.g. news 
and other governmental policy programmes and also like recent 
advertisement about pulse polio, other small documentaries regarding 
education, eradication of superstition health and child care women 
development ete are really making an impact on women. There are 
a few serials specially devoted to women development e.g. T.V. serials 
like udan, kajari, rajam and other women-centred ones are able to 
create confidence and build morals. Interviews with women and 
others associated with their problems analytical programmes on social 
aspects like dowry, divorce and child marriage are able to create 
further confidence among the women. 


But due to commercialization of T.V. and introduction of private 
channels in T.¥. network, the concept of social awareness and social 
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development is gradually being replaced by entertainment and 
commercial advertisement, continuous film music on T.V. and thus 
programmes mainly containing western music, violence and sex are 
viewed, This is having an adverse effect on women. Many a time 
the portrayal of women in advertisements is done in a bad/taste, hence 
gender abuse. Women 1s taken as object of show and presented in 
wrong way. As a result of this, the status of women in the society 
gets affected. 


Radio 


As the Varghese Committee reports on radio mentions that 
radio has ceased to be radio programme and has been an essentially 
repetitive film disc programme. Most programmes have been 
entertaining through songs, dramas, and skits. There are a few 
programmes for women tn regional languages, very little of information 
or news. Even in them, the women are projected as an ideal house- 
wife and mother. 


Films and Documentaries 


Film industry has proved to be a significant agency of women 
since the days of its emergence. It started during the British period 
when it was mainly developed as an agency for producing films with 
the themes of patriotism, nationalism and many historical incidences, 
This period was helpful to create awareness among women about 
our national strugele for independence. Later on, film makers have 
added many more subjects of social awareness like importance of 
education, unity, eradication of social evils superstition etc. These 
have helped women to chalk out their roles in society. Film is definitely 
affecting youth and children on a large scale. Women should not be 
presented in the way they are presented in those days. She is used 
as sexual object and for pompous show, thus degrading the tmage of 
woman. Films also highlight the point that women’s only hope for 
gaining status is in becoming a mother of sons. Besides they are 
also projected as vamps who either lure men from their right path or 
provide solace from their supposed unhappy life. It is a matter of 
solace that a few committed producers are emerging, who in their 
films try to depict a woman leading her own independent life in times 
of marital crisis. At the same time decide to prefer a career to stressful 
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family life. She is also depicted as companion to her husband and 
dignified individual in her own right. This kind of parallel cinema is 
patronized by a small section of the society. This is because, producers 
come from the educated middle class, unlike the financiers who control 
the film industry. They are also aware that women form a larger 
part of their audience so they have a stake in making their programmes 
credible, the sponsors see women as the largest consumers. 


Press 


Modern press tn India is comprising of different newspapers, 
books, periodicals in different regional languages and English and 
magazines. Newspapers are helpful to create large scale social 
awareness in any society. Some of the newspapers are also managed 
by women journalists and writers who are contributing literature on 
woman’s issues. There are few magazines specially devoted to 
woman’s development. e.g. Manushi, Magazines like Femina, 
Sarita, Grikashobha, Women’s Era etc. Books and other literary 
works are also phenomenal in creating awareness among women. 
As a matter of fact many women writers and journalists have been 
contributing their might towards women development issues. The 
media agencies are noted for their playing positive as well as negative 
roles towards improving the status of women in society. But recent 
developments indicate that they are more negative than positive. 


Programmes for the Women 


A closer look at the programmes of Doordarshan reveal the 
fact that it seems to keep away from the policy objectives of women 
development. Women’s role as wives and mothers provide the 
underlying basis for most of the programmes. The programmes are 
loaded with derogatory images of women and are usually explicitly 
or implicitly sexist. They play a significant role in reinforcing negative 
stereotypes, such as 1) a woman’s place is in the home; ii) the most 
important and valuable asset of a woman is physical beauty; iitywomen 
are dependent and submissive; iv) the good woman is the traditional 
housewife; long suffering; the modern woman who asserts herself 
and her independence is undesirable and can never bring happiness 
to anybody nor find happiness herself; and v) women are women’s 
worst enemies. The same stereotype image are often projected in 
many of Doordarshan’s programmes. In general, the programmes 
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about women reveal a predominance of discussions on health and 
beauty how to bring up good children, flower arrangement, care and 
maintenance of clothes, skin care, the safe use of gas cylinders etc. 
In recent years, some attention is being paid to women’s employment 
and problems of working women and to the issues of dowry. 


Despite the current trend towards having more women as news 
readers, the news and current affair’s programmes ignore women’s 
issues. 


The tremendous impact of the media on society has to be taken 
into account while planning social change and necessary measures 
instituted for counter balancing its negative impact. Specially in 
relation to women’s role and standing in society, there is adequate 
evidence to indicate that both the audio-visual and printed media only 
serve to strengthen and reinforce the existing stereo types. 


Feminist Journals and Magazines 


Women’s magazines occupy a peculiar position in the media 
world today. Women’s magazines have taken up the cause of women 
considerably seriously. In earlier times, women’s magazines were 
among the first to promote consumer rights, with popular columns 
analyzing consumer grievances, But now it has been replaced with 
features focusing on currently fashionable activities such as private 
enterprise and personal investments. 


“Fve’s Weekly” is the oldest English language women’s 
magazine in India, published by Eve’s weekly private limited. It is 
owned by the J.K.Somani Business House. It was launched under a 
male editor. Gulshan Ewing was the first woman editor of this 
magazine. Eve’s Weekly began as a socialist magazine, covering 
fashionable people and events in addition to providing tips on clothes, 
grooming, cooking, needle-craft and other matters assumed to be of 
particular interest to women. ‘Femina’ is a fortnightly women’s 
magazine owned by Bennet Coleman Private Limited. The magazine 
devoted a whole edition in the late seventies to exploring and exposing 
the sexist nature of many marriage customs, including dowry, in 
different parts of India, The above said magazines analysed the 
problems such as dowry deaths, rape, the Shah Bano controversy 
and female foeticide. 
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A popular and investigative kind of journal in English is Manushi 
which boldly takes up the women cause. Launched in December as 
monthly in 1978 its first issue was issued in 1979 from New Delhi. 
Its dynamic editor Ms.Madhu Poomima Kishwar could sustain tts 
publication successfully till it was temporarily suspended in 2006 for 
want of enough funds. It is a loss to women’s cause. 


Problems Faced by Media 


Facts and figures relating to women development issues are 
not easily accessible or available in a large number of cases, including 
government sources and ministries concerned with human resources 
and welfare. Data cells should compile a list of voluntary organisations 
involved in work relating to the girl child and allied development issues. 
The data should be made available to the media to enable them to 
cover the problems thoroughly; the media could enlist the help of the 
voluntary agencies identified in bringing about attitudinal changes while 
investigating their functioning. An up to date documentation centre 
on a regional basis could be considered for dissemination of 
development information. 


Despite criticism the mass media has been performing 
significant social function in entertaining, educating, preserving the 
culture and tradition and introducing new values and styles in the 
society. It also contributes to the cultural integration and serve the 
women and society. 


Women’s Education Since Independence 


The University Education Commission (1948-49) included a 
short chapter on ‘Women’s Education” did not pose any special 
problem. Regarding higher education, it observed, Women’s and 
Men’s education should have many elements in common, but should 
not in general be identical in all respects, as is usually the case today. 


It also remarked that genera! education for interesting and 
intelligent living and for citizenship as large part can be the same for 
men and women. Women are fitted to carry the same academic 
work as men, with no less thoroughness and quality. 


It-also advocated that: i)women students in general should be 
helped to see their normal place in a normal society, both as citizens 
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and as women and to prepare for it. College programmes should be 
so designed that it will be possible for them to do so; ii) standard of 
courtesy and social responsibility should be emphasized on the part 
of men in mixed colleges. 


The outstanding work for women’s education was performed 
by Dhonda Keshab Karve, who established the women’s university 
“Shreemati Nathibai Damodar Thackersay”, (SNDT) the Indian 
women’s university in Bombay. 


The professional courses open to women before independence 
were medicine, education, nursing and law. In the beginning very 
few women sought training in law, admissions to engineering and 
technology courses was thrown open to women only in 1948, Similarly 
women’s entry into research is mainly a post-independence feature. 


The next, Secondary Education Commission (1952-53) in line 
with the Sergent Report did not include the traditional chapter as it 
felt that, “at the present age of our social evolution, there is no special 
justification to deal with women’s education separately. Every type 
of education open to men should also be opened to women”. Some 
of the main recommendations given by this commission were: 


i) “efforts should be made by the state government to open 
separate schools for girls wherever there is a demand 
for them. 


ii) “definite conditions should be laid down in regard to co- 
educational schools to satisfy the special needs of gir! 
students and women members of the teaching staff. 


ii) “while no distinctions need to be made between education 
imparted to boys and girls, special facilities for the study 
of Home science should be made available in all girls’ 
schools and in co-educational schools”. 


Much more focus on women’s education was to be given in 
the post-independence India both by central and state governments. 


The recommendations of the National Committee on Women’s 
Education (1958-59) which has a great bearing on women’s education 
in India and which were fully endorsed by the Education Commission 
are briefly summarized below: 
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below: 


(i) 


(it) 


(iil) 


(iv) 
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“The problem of providing universal primary education m 
India is mainly the problem of expanding girls education. 
Top priority should therefore be assigned to this 
programme in the five-year plans. 


“Public should be educated to overcome traditional 
prejudices against pirl’s education, appointment of women 
teachers; popularizing mixed primary students wherever 
possible and on demand opening separate schools for 
girls at higher secondary stage, providing books and 
stationery free and even clothing, providing part time 
education for girls in the age group of 11-14 who could 
not attend school on whole time basis because they are 
required to work at home. 


“Special central assistance should be made available to 
all states until $0 per cent of the girls in the age group of 
6-1] were enrolled. the amount of assistance should be 
calculated partly on the basis on non-attending girls in 
the age group and partly on the basis of the girls in the 
same age group and actually enrolled in the schools. 


“The centre should take up the responsibility to remove 
the discrimination between the education of boys and girls 
as early as possible”. 


Besides, the main recommendations of the Hansa Mehta 
Committee appointed by the National Council for Women’s Education 
on differentiation of curriculum between boys and girls are given 


i) 


(ti) 


“In the democratic and the socialistic pattern of society 
which we visualize, education will be related to individual 
capacities, aptitudes and interests which are not strictly 
related to sex. 


“In the transitional phase in which we are presently living, 
certain psychological differences between men and 
women will have to be accepted as a matter of fact and 
as a matter of practical basis for building up the curriculum | 
for boys and girls. Care should be taken to see that values 
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and attitudes which are essential in the long run are 
increasingly built up in men and women and that no step 
is taken which will] tend to perpetuate or intensify the 
existing differences”. 


It is mteresting to note that the Education Commission (1964- 
66) agreed with these recommendations and suggested the following 
points for prescribing special curriculum for girls: 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


“Home science is one of the options provided in the 
curriculum proposed at the higher secondary stage. This 
would be a popular subject but it should not be made 
compulsory for girls; 


“Music and fine arts from another group of subjects which 
are popular with girls. At present, the provision made for 
the teaching of these subjects at the secondary stage is 
marginal. More efforts and required to introduce these 
courses. 


“Mathematics and Science are important subjects and 
adequate preparations are needed to seek admission to 
important courses at the university stage. Special efforts 
should therefore be made to encourage girls to study these 
subjects at the secondary stage and special efforts should 
be made to prepare women teachers in these subjects. 


Next the Bhaktavatsalam Committee (1964) looked into the 
causes for lack of public support particularly in rural areas for girl’s 
education and suggested ways and means of achieving substantial 
progress in this field. The committee made the following observations 
and suggestions: 


() 


(ii) 


“To initiate action and participate in educative propaganda 
to break down traditional prejudices against girls’ 
education, the state should create public opmion in favour 
of girl’s education through school improvement 
programmes, seminars, etc. 


“Special programmes for girl’s education should be taken 
up as centrally sponsored schemes on the basis of a 
hundred per cent grant outside the plan ceilings”. 
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The Educational Commission (1964) also recommended a 
programme of scholarship and financial assistance to women students 
in colleges and universities on a liberal scale, a programme of the 
provision of suitable but economical hostel accommodations — for 
women students with all the necessary amenities on a large scale. 
Both these programmes were to encourage girls from rural areas to 
take advantage of higher education. It also recommended that the 
girls could be admitted in the courses like secretarial practice, 
pharmacy, interior decoration, electronics and radio technology, 
instrument technology, dress design, commercial art, medical 
laboratory, technology, literary science and architecture. It also 
suggested to appoint village sisters for teaching village women and 
organising adult education among local women. It recommended to 
formulate a common syllabus upto class x and it should conform to 
the tastes and interests of both boys and girls. 


The Ministry for Education and Social Welfare assessed the 
status of women in India and submitted its report on December 3 Ist, 
1974. The Ministry’s main recommendations were; 


Gi) “sustained propaganda by all types of persons preferably 
women to bring every girl into school in class I. 


ii} “adoption of the multiple entry system for girls who 
cannot attend school earlier and had to leave before 
functionally literate. 


(iii) “Introduction of sex-education from middle school. 


(iv) “in classes XI-XII girls should have full opportunity to 
choose vocational and technical courses according to 
local conditions, needs and aptitudes. 


(v) “developing a system of part-time education for girls 
who cannot attend school on a full time basis. 


(vi) “introduction of job-oriented work experience course. 

(vii) “adequate arrangement for co-curricular activities for 
girls. 

(vii) “development of more employment opportunities, 


particularly of a part-time nature, to enable women to 
participate more in productive activities. 
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(ix) “adult education must be useful in such a way that the 
usefulness is immediately perceived by the recipients”, 


The report also says, “the only institution which can counteract 
the effect of this process (the inequality of sexes) is the educational 
system. If education is to promote equality for women, it must make 
a deliberate, planned and sustained effort, so that the new value of 
equality of the sexes, can replace the traditional system of inequality”. 


National Policy on Education {NPE) 


The National Policy on Education (1986) is a landmark in the 
approach to women’s education. It attempted for the first time to 
address itself to the basic issues of women’s equality. In the section 
titled “Education for women’s equality”, the policy states, “Education 
will be used as an agent of basic change in the status of women. In 
order to neutralize the accumulated distortions of the past, there will 
be a well-conceived edge in favour of women. The National 
Education system will play a positive, interventionist role in the 
empowerment of women. It will foster the development of new 
values through redesigned curriculum, text books, training and 
orientation of teachers, decision, makers and administrators”.'? It 
gives overriding priority to the removal of women’s inhibiting their 
access to and retention in elementary education. Emphasis has been 
laid on women’s participation in vocational, technical and professional 
education at different levels as also to promote women’s participation 
In non-traditional occupations and existing and emergent technologies, 
The programme of Action for Implementation of NPE (POA) spells 
out the meaning of women’s empowerment. 


A number of measures were suggested to achieve the state’s 
objectives of the National Policy on Education. The Action Plan 
enunciated that every educational institution should take up by 1995 
active programmes for the development of women. All teachers and 
non-formal education/adult education instructors should be trained 
as agents of women’s development. Special programmes should be 
developed by research institutions to promote general awareness and 
. positive self-image amongst women through programmes like 
‘discussions, street plays, wall papers, puppet shows etc. Preference 
In recruitment of teachers upto school level should be made for 
women. 
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National Literary Mission (NLM) which aimed at eradication 
of illiteracy in 15-35 age group by 1995 concretizes what is envisaged 
in NPE. The mission document emphasized the importance of imbibing 
the values of national integration, conservation of environment, 
women’s equality, observance of small family norm, etc and goes on 
to say that the focus of NLM would be rural areas particularly women 
and persons belonging to the scheduled castes and scheduled Tribes. 
For universalisation of elementary and adult education, the present 
programme of non-formal centres for girls needs to be extended to 
all educationally backward pockets of the country. Increased 
assistance should be given to voluntary organisations to run non- 
formal education centres for girls. In rural areas, special support 
services should be provided to relieve the girls from sibling care and 
other household work like fetching water, fuel, etc. Skill development 
linked to employment opportunities in the colleges is required to be 
given priority so that here is an incentive on the part of the parents to 
educate girls. It isnecessary to develop adult education programmes 
for women linked with upgradation of their skilis and income generating 
activitics. Skill development for girls should be a continuous process 
of learning and should be supported by programmes administered by 
others such as polytechnics, Industrial Training Institutes, Women’s 
centres in Agricultural and Home ScienceColleges, etc. Educational 
Institutions would be encouraged to take up programmes like adult 
education, awareness building, legal literacy, information and training 
support for socio-economic programmes through media, etc., which 
directly benefit the community and bring about the empowerment of 
women.” 


Allthe foregoing endeavours will be planned, co-odinated and 
evaluated continuously both at the national and state levels. The 
women’s cell in the National Council for Education Research and 
training would be strengthened: National Institute of Educational 
Planning and Administration and Directorate of Adult Education along 
with their cells have to effectively plan and administer women’s 
training programmes. The strengthened women’s cell in the 
University Grants Commission should monitor the implementation of 
various programmes at the higher education level. The women cells 
set up in all the states should be turned result-oriented. 
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The first census that was enumerated after the independence 
in 1951 revealed that there were 5.4 per cent girls at the primary 
level and 0.5 per cent girls at the middle level in schools. It therefore 
was a Herculean task to increase literacy rates amongst women. 


The first Five Year Plan underlined the need to have special 
measures for women’s education. “Women must”, the plan 
emphasised, “have the same opportunity as men for taking all kinds 
of work and this presupposes that they get equal facilities so that 
their entry into profession and public services is inno way prejudiced”. 
The plan also envisaged vocationalised training at the secondary and 
university level to enable women to take up vocations if necessary. 
Similarly the Five Year Plans that followed have stressed the 
unportance of education. The Report of the National Committee on 
women’s education (1959) made an impact on the formulation of the 
third five year plan. As a sequel to Report, condensed courses for 
adult women, Bolshevik Training and child care programmes besides 
extending facilities of free text books and scholarships were provided. 
In spite of the concern expressed in the succeeding Five Year Plans 
there was not an impressive improvement in the enrollment of girls. 
One of the factors attributed to this situation was the shortage of 
women teachers. The bottleneck was removed by extending 
scholarship to local girls to take up to teaching career. 


Education was still for behind the overall male literacy rates. 
The Indian Education Commission (1966) in its report regretted the 
failure to achieve the target set for it in this field. Realising the 
resource constraints it recommended the phasing of the programme 
by (a) providing five years of effective education to all children by 
1975 - 76 and seven of such education by 1985-86, (b} making part- 
time education for about one year compulsory for all children in the 
age group of 11-14 who have not completed the lower primary stage 
and are not attending schools and (c) efforts to liquidate adult illiteracy. 


In the year 1971 male literacy rate was 39.5 per cent as against 
female literacy rate of 18.7 percent, while in 1981 the rates for male 
literacy were 46.9 per cent and for females 24.8 per cent. The 
situation in rural areas was still worse with 40.8 per cent and 18 per 
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cent for males and females respectively. Female hteracy in rural 
literacy in rural area varied between 8.99 per cent and 10.17 per 
cent in states such as Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh 
and was as low as 5.4 per cent in some parts of Rajasthan at the 
rate of 5.5 per cent while the comparable rate in case of boys was 
3.9 per cent per annum. The disparity remains because of the initial 
setback in the girls education. The rate of growth in girls enrollment 
at the middle level was much faster at 8.6 per cent but the fact 
remained that only 30.6 per cent of girls in the relevant age group 
were in the middle schools. The fifth five year plan pointed out that 
despite substantial increase in the educational facilities, the targets 
laid down for both elementary and secondary education registered a 
shortfall in enrollment while in higher education these were exceeded. 
But shortfalls were particularly large in case of elementary education, 
more or So in the case of girl’s. Enrollment in primary education as 
percentage of population in he corresponding age group was as 
follows: 


“It would thus be seen from the statement that by the end of 
the Sixth Plan, the education of women still remained a matter of 
concern. The seventh Five Year Plan included among its major thrust 
areas, the future “development of women”, the basic approach being 
to enable women to acquire confidence in themselves and develop a 
sense of responsibility towards the overall betterment of society and 
their in individual personalities.” 


The Seventh Plan also proposed a number of socio-economic 
programme together with provision for financial outlay to ensure 
implementation. Dr. Manmohan Singh, former Deputy Chairman of 
the Planning Commission, stated in an interview to the Aconomic 
Times ‘There is growing awareness that in a situation where poverty 
is pervasive. Our perception of needs and priorities must not be 
merely male perception”. 


The goal of the seventh plan was to achieve universalisation 
of elementary education. Emphasis however was placed on vocational 
training, personnel policies, mass education etc. The plan pointed out 
that “the educational programme will have to be restructured to 
remove the stereotyped image of women. For creating the right type 
of awareness, important instruments that may be used are radio, 
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television educational institutions, Mahila Mandals and voluntary 
agencies. New areas for providing suitable employment to women 
have to be identified. 


The Seventh Plan period is over. There has been an 
improvement in the rate of literacy among women, the goal for 
universalisation of women’s education is still not in sight, the school 
drop out rates are high. The picture is not all the bleak. There is a 
ray of hope. The 1991 census reveal that eventhough the disparity 
between the female and male literacy continues, the gaps between 
the two are increasingly being bridged. However the regional 
differences remain. Kerala continues to be ahead of other states 
with 90.59 per cent “effective literacy” with Rajasthan the second 
lowest from the bottom. The four states of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh constitute 39.70 per cent of India’s 
population with 30.4 per cent of her population literate. Gender 
differences in these states seems to be more pronounced. The basic 
redeeming feature in the overall situation even in these states is the 
reduction of disparities. There has to be a faster growth in women’s 
education to be able to close this gap. Another positive factor in the 
overall assessment of the education of girls is that it is now being 
generally revised that education for girls is essential even though a 
hostile attitude towards higher education for girls continues. The 
acceptance of girl’s education is comparatively better in urban area 
than rural areas. The reasons for the slow progress are many. The 
girl, by the time she is eight or nine and in some cases even earlier, 
starts helping in the household work like washing, cleaning, collection 
of fire wood, fetching water etc. She also looks after the siblings, 
especially when the mother is out. A large number of girls also work 
and contribute to the income of the family by their own labour once a 
girl has had taste of freedom and cash, money, it is difficult for her to 
go back to school. Another factor which weighs heavily, is the lack 
of adequate number of schools exclusively for girls. Indifferent attitude 
of parents to the education of girls also plays an important role in 
keeping girls away from schools. 


The government, women activists and the voluntary agencies 
are alive to the problems and concerted efforts. - Social awareness, 
adequate incentives and need-based educational facilities are likely 
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to improve the situation. It is the imparting of education and training 
in improved skills besides the vocational training that can raise the 
status of women for it would be a step towards economic 
independence. 


Fifty Years of Women Since Independence : Their Socia- 
Economic Conditions — An Overview 


On the eve of Indian independence, due to two hundred years 
of colonial rule India was socially and economically very backward. 
There was near stagnation in the agriculture sector and industry 
recorded a very little growth. The same situation could be seen in 
education and health sector also. If viewed from this background, 
the condition of women was said to be appalling. 


For example, according to 1951 census report, the literacy 
percentage of men was 24.95 which by any standard, was low; 
whereas the women recorded a mere 7.93 per cent only. In other 
words, there was only one woman literate out of eight women. Even 
this figure was an all-India percentage. In this sphere, the record of 
the villages was dismal. In the socially and economically backward 
states and among the socially discriminated section of society the 
literacy percentage of women was very low. 


Similarly, in the health sector also, the same condition prevailed 
throughout India; particularly the women suffered a lot. It is true for 
the past fifty years (1947-1997), our India has recorded some 
development in socio-economic fields. But this development was 
not uniform, hence lopsided. There existed disparities in socio- 
economic spheres of the country. The benefits of socio-economic 
programmes have reached mostly well-to-do in the society. The 
poor condition of women is the culmination of this development. 


Further, regarding literacy, as per the 199] census reports, the 
literacy percentage of males below 7 years of age was 63.86 whereas 
for females of the same agé-group it was just 39.42 per cent only. 
The gap between the male and female literacy that was found in 
1951 was more in 1991. State-wise figures further reveal the uneven 
achievement of the government in this sphere. In 1991, in 190 out of 
452 districts in India, the literacy percenlape of females was less 
than thirty which was recorded in nearly 40 per cent of the districts 
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across India. In Rajasthan in 27 districts the literacy rate for females 
was 25, and in Bihar in 42 districts it was 37. By and large, in 1991 
there were 33.23 crore in the population who remained illiterate. The 
females represented 20.21 crores. On the other hand, the ratio of 
female participation in the elementary education was 41 per cent; in 
Bihar it was 33 per cent; in Rajasthan it was 28 per cent and in Uttar 
Pradesh it was 34 per cent. 


It is not denying of the fact that there was some marked 
improvement found in the health sector over a period of fifty years. 
For example, the life expectancy of a child was 32 years in 1950s. 
Now it has been increased to 60 years. In general, in most of the 
developing countries in the world, the life-expectancy of women is 
slightly higher than that of men. But during the first fifty years of 
independence it was lower than that of men. 


This apart, infant mortality rate out of 1000 children 148 children 
died in 1947, The figures available for the year 1996 show that 
there were 72 children died out of 1000 children before they attained 
the age of one. Even this figure, when compared to developing 
countries, especially when compared to Sri Lanka it was low. Besides, 
at the all-India level and in most of the states, the infanticide ratio in 
the case of female children was higher than that of male children. It 
is true that there was a decrease in the infant mortality ratio but steps 
have to be taken to decrease the female infanticide ratio. 


Marked changes have taken place in the Indian economy for 
the past fifty years. During 1945-50, the contribution of agriculture 
sector to the Gross Domestic Product was more than fifty per cent. 
After Fifty years of independence, the contribution of agricultural 
sector had come down to 1/3 of the Gross Domestic Product. During 
the period of the colonial rule, there was very little development in 
industrial sector. Till late 1990's after independence, the public sector 
undertakings were encouraged and a solid foundation was laid for 
modern industrial growth. Despite this, a large number of people 
could not derive much benefit and their problems remained unsolved. 
Poverty, unemployment, inflation, illiteracy and unhealthy situation 
still haunt, the nation. Especially the women were to suffer a lot. 
According to 1991 census, out of 100 women in villages only 27 
were in the production sector; in towns and cities this figure had 
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gone down to ten only. Among other things, it is attributed that a 
humpteen number of jobs that women do are not considered as 
productive ventures, Nevertheless, for the past 50 years after 
independence it is a fact that a substantial number of women were 
not given opportunities to contribute to the social production of the 
country. Nearly, 80 per cent of women were involved in agricultural 
sector. Large chunk of them happened to be agricultural labourers. 
Only a miniscule percentage of them belonged to organised sector. 
As per the figures available in the year 1995, the workers of both the 
private and public sector, belonged to organised sector, were 2 crore 
and 75 lakhs only. Among them 42 lakh of women alone were attached 
to organised sector, Even after fifty years of economic development, 
a significant percentage of women workers could not be considered 
as belonging to productive force. It is also true that about 90 per 
cent of the women workers were working mostly in unorganised 
trades and ventures. Tn the organised sectors like the modern mills 
and textile industries, only 10 per cent of women were workers. On 
the other hand about fifty per cent of women were working in 
plantations. 


What transpires from this stock-taking for the period 1947- 
1997 is that there was development in the condition of both men and 
women. But it was slow and was not on expected lines. The women, 
in the process and in particular, could not derive much benefit from 
this lopsided growth. Women’s development forms an integral part 
ofthe nation’s socio-economic programme. The reforms brought in 
the land sector and generating more employment opportunities for 
the unemployed would go a long way in reaching out to the women 
on a large scale. This would also ensure their increase participation 
in the development activities of the country. 


Conclusion 


The constitution of India which includes preamble, fundamental 
rights and Directive Principles of State Policy ensure women all rights 
that ensure their wholesome development and protect them from ill- 
treatment at the hands of men and from the perpetrators of socio- 
economic discrimination and exploitation. Infact they are ensured 
through periodical five-year plans and by way of passing a number 
of laws and legislations The statutory and antonous hodies and 
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organizations set up by both central and state governments from time 
to time, and through voluntary organizations the welfare measures 
for women have been implemented since independence. The role 
played by women’s organizations and media both at the national and 
regional] level in taking up the of women influence the government’s 
concern towards women. 


In spite of all efforts of government and women organizations, 
the fruits of progress are not reaching women. The economic 
insecurity, lack of education, the religious practices rituals and 
traditions are still the forces, which continue to create women’s 
existing secondary status in society. Infact, they have not achieved 
equal legal status. Both men and women to a great extent are unaware 
of legal provisions made for the women’s interest particularly. 


The women do not get equal pay for equal work in certain 
vocations, despite various labour laws. Despite equal yoting rights 
they are politically ineffective. Still they have to get 33 per cent of 
representation in the representative bodies of the centre and state 
governments. Constitutional guarantees in favour for their benefit 
and protection have not had much impact on women’s emancipation. 
Now women themselves will have to take initiatives and fight their 
own batile! 
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Conciusion 


In this study on “Woman : Her History and Her Struggle for 
Emancipation” a wholesome historical account of women ri ght from 
the women of pre-historic India to the women of first decade of the 
21* century and their effort to achieve progress and development on 
equal footing with men individually and collectively aiming ultimately 
to achieve emancipation within the limited opportunities available to 
a limited number of them has been analysed in detail. 


In their long history it is found that the male domination and 
power did not come from any superior biological, physical or mental 
attributes of males over females but from a social and economic 
source — their newly acquired monopoly of property ownership and 
its transmission through the patriarchal family line. 


While looking into the sources available to know about the 
pre-historic down to the 9" century A.D. society, there was a marked 
transformation in the condition of women for worse. In the transition 
from the primitive communism and matrilineal state to a state of feudal 
and patrilineal state in which women were subjected to socio-economic 
discrimination and exploitation as also denial of rights on par with. 
men. The pre-vedic society ensured women’s rightful place in society. 
Vedic and post-vedic society and subsequent emergence of Hinduism 
with brahminism as its principal constituent had adversely affected 
the self-esteem and dignity of women-folk in ancient India. More 
particularly, the status of women had met with downward trend during 
later Vedic period and thereafter, because the wars which brought in 
more lands and the need to acquire lands in order to meet the increasing 
need for food among the people, warranted more responsibility for 
men who seemed to have claimed absolute ownership rights over 
lands, hence, superior to women-folk. This was aptly reflected in 
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Manusmriti, the Hindu law book which was the work of the later 
vedic period and the women had to play second fiddle to men 
thereafter. Even Jainism and Buddhism, the egalitarian religions in 
their mission tried to rescue women from their ignominous status in 
vain. 


The large chunk of women population entangled themselves 
with all sorts of social evils was also denied of education and property 
inheritance rights. Despite this a handful of elite and royal women by 
making use of scarce opportunities, proved their mettle worth as 
women in all the stately and societal activities in Ancient India. This 
is symptomatic of their longing for a recognition to their role in society. 


The Medieval India of 9" to 18% century, though carried along 
with it, the feudal characters and imperialistic motives of the rulers 
of the ancient period, the influence of alien culture and the 
development of composite culture had a bearing on the role, 
contribution and on the changing attitudes of women during the period. 
The effect and impact of this could be noticed more in Northern 
India than in Southern India wherein the Muslim rule had not much 
of its presence felt. 


With the exception of big towns and cities, the Hindu traditions 
and customs at the grassroots still held sway and the family life at 
this level did not get disturbed. In the feudal land relations, the size of 
the Hindu nobility was reduced due to he emergence of Muslin Nobels, 
but the position of Women-folk in general had remained more or less 
same as in the past. 


The Mughal rule was an extended but more of an Indianised 
Version of the rule of the Delhi Sultanate and with a well-grown 
enlarged feudal characters. Though in this changing scenario, the 
women could get more space but they were slated for spicy roles in 
society. 


During the period, unlike the Muslim Women, the Hindu Women 
could play a role in the Bhakti Movement. Infact, the Bhakti 
Movement originated in South India first and spread to Northern India 
where it held sway till 16" century. As Bhaktas, the Hindu women 
also entered into the male domain and contributed their might towards 
Bhakti Cult m India. 
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In matters of widow remarriage, divorce and property rights 
of women, the muslim women enjoyed absolute rights whereas the 
Hindu women sulked in ignomy. The muslim women despised with 
sati and almost all the Sultans and Mughal emperors discouraged it 
as an abominable practice. 


The Muslim rule and the Bhakti Movement had helped in 
reducing the rigours of caste system in India. 


With this Medieval legacy the Indian society had look forward 
to a colonial regime of different economic system and social relations. 


Awareness among women, their participation in societal and 
national issues, sufficiently as a cause and effect of colonial rule in 
India during 19" and 20 century in particular had helped to draw the 
attention of the colonial government, and those who were sympathetic 
to the cause of women. 


During the period and right from ancient times, women were 
suffering from lack of education and from other imposed but avoidable 
socially discrimination practices, The new land revenue policies, 
monetisation of economy, commercialisation of agriculture, semi- 
industrialisation at the cost of native industries were the hallmarks of 
the colonial rule in India. These has further contributed to the 
economic deprivation of women who were already the victims of 
social discrimination, 


It is true that it was during the period of the colonial regime, it 
was due to the efforts of male and female social reformers, like 
Rajaram Mohan Roy, Jyotirao Phule, Pandit Ramabai, Rama Devi, 
Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddy and a host of others serving with a number 
of socio-political organisations and on their own behalf the colonial 
goverament had passed and implemented tens of ameliorative 
measures to uplift women atleat marginally. 


The founding of the Indian National Social Conference, 
Women’s India Association and All India Women’s Conference in 
the early decades of 20" century and subsequent formation of regional 
and provincial chapters of those organisations across the country 
had infused a new lease of life into the growing Women’s movement 
in India. Beginning with Suffrage Movement that started in 191 7, the 
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women fromt-runners like, Margret cousins, Sarojini Naidu, Begum 
Shah Nawaz and others never looked back until women were given 
rights to vote on par with men. Similarly from the Kittur Chennamma 
and Jhansi Rani Lakshmibai fame down to Ambujammal of Tamilnadu 
the women in large numbers participated both in the passive and 
violent struggles of Indian independence and suffered unfold miseries 
like their male counterparts. During the period when the workers 
and peasant struggles were launched against the colonial government, 
in Bengal, Bihar and Andra Pradesh in particular, the participation of 
women in such struggles revealed their importance and role in the 
nation’s real independence. 


In fact, to talk and to achieve and to make the men-folk and 
the establishment to think about their rights and about their role in the 
wholesome development of Indian society in the post-independence 
India, one could notice a solid foundation was laid in the colonial 
India itself. 


The constitution of India which includes preamble, fundamental 
rights and Directive Principles of State Policy ensure women all rights 
that ensure their development and protect them from ill-treatment at 
the hands of men and from the perpetrators of socio-economic 
discrimination and exploitation. Infact they are ensured throu gh 
periodical five-year plans and by way of passing a number of laws 
and legislations. The statutory and autonous bodies and organizations 
set up by both central and state governments from time to time, and 
through voluntary organizations the welfare measures for women 
have been implemented since independence. The role played by 
women’s organizations and media both at the nationa! and regional 
level in taking up the of cause women influence the governments’ 
concern towards women. 
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